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LIBRARIES AND THE SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE 


By Epwin R. Emprret, President, Julius Rosenwald Fund 
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stance of ideas, are the means by which 

man has climbed from the jungle to 
his present position of mastery of the world. 
Books are power houses, which, feeding on 
words, generate ideas as engines feeding on 
coal or oil generate steam or electric power. 
Libraries, especially the modern aggressive 
educational units of cities and counties, serve 
both as generators and distributors of the 
creative power of ideas. Books and libraries 
are important factors in that renaissance 
which many of us are eagerly looking for- 
ward to in the south, the southern renais- 
sance which, if it comes with intellectual 
and spiritual abundance, may save the soul 
of the nation. 

All of which sounds flowery and bom- 
bastic, like just another glorification of the 
job which this convention celebrates, just 
another oration from a new text on the 
white-pillared mansions and the mint-julep 
glories of the old south. Well, let us look 
a little more closely into the facts and see 
if books and ideas are as powerful in human 
affairs as I sententiously announce and 
whether the south has had and may have 
again characteristic and rich gifts to offer. 

Language has been intimately connected 
with all man’s progress. Words set man off 
from all the animals. The distinction is so 
great and the progress made possible by 
ideas so spectacular that we are entirely 
Justified in assuming that mankind is of an 
order unique from all other living things. 
Not a separate creation, as in our vanity we 


= to pretend, but clearly in a class by him- 
self, 


[== and language, which is the sub- 


Of all the living things man alone has hit 
upon the clever device of tools: indirect and 
efficient means of getting what other animals 
strive for by direct and crude efforts. The 
wheel and the lever and the use of fire are 
tools that have magnified man’s power a 
hundredfold. These basic inventions have 
been elaborated and expanded until today 
man sits and summons the genii of the world 
to his service. Animals have been domesti- 
cated for milk and meat and labor and even 
for comradeship; harvests have been tamed, 
brought in from the plains and jungles to the 
dooryard and farm, and made to yield their 
abundance for man’s nourishment. The 
power of steam and electricity has been 
harnessed to trains and ships and telephones 
and aeroplanes. 

Such are some of the mechanical tools 
by which man has made a new world. 
But far more significant are the intellectual 
tools which have been the essence of all 
man’s power and progress. The greatest 
of these intellectual tools is language. 

Puny as compared with the fierce animals 
of the jungle, unprotected in his body against 
the elements, man could never have sur- 
vived if he had not, through language, been 
able to form some sort of social union. 
Maybe the earliest groups united about the 
use of fire which was so powerful an element 
in protecting man from the encroaching ice. 
At any rate only those primitive men who 
could plan some concerted defense against 
the cold and the fierce animals were able 
to survive. Once language was under way, 
man had a weapon for attack and defense 
stronger than the claws or tusks of any 
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animal. He could make plans, transmit 
these to his fellows, assign tasks, and carry 
on his war with the elements and his enemies 
with a strategy hitherto unknown. Through 
words which made possible social union, 
man was able to conquer the ice flows by 
fire and his enemies by stealth. Upon 
language, man has built his whole civiliza- 
tion. Until some animal invents something 
more effective, man is inevitably ruler of the 
earth. But if language were somehow 
wiped out tomorrow, our race would sink to 
one of the lowest and most helpless of the 
animals, and would probably disappear from 
the earth. 

Language, however powerful, was an 
ephemeral thing until writing was dis- 
covered. This development is a major epic 
in the fantastic drama of human history. 
Pictures on the smoky walls of caves were 
slowly simplified and conventionalized into 
picture-writing and hieroglyphics until sud- 
denly some Phoenician seamen hit upon the 
astounding project of making up words from 
interchangeable units which we call letters. 
This was a jump indeed in human progress. 
Writing took on new flexibility and fresh 
power. The invention of letters was as 
great an advance over picture-writing as 
electricity is in physical power over the 
ancient horse and ox. 

Then Gutenberg and Coster and Caxton 
came along with the printing press and the 
use of movable type, and language entered 
into its great modern heritage of books. The 
library movement was under way. 

Ideas have a double strength. When they 
are conceived they revolutionize things. The 
man who first hit upon the lever was at once 
a dozenfold stronger than his neighbor. 
Columbus, obsessed with the idea that the 
world was round, sailed to find a new route 
to India and discovered a new world—for 
ideas often produce results quite different 
from, and sometimes greater than, the 
original expectation. Pasteur had an idea 
that living organisms were at the basis 
of fermentation and disease. At once he 
saved French wine and began to prolong the 
lives of men. 

But ideas once conceived continue and 
grow. Through books and the school the 
essential wisdom of the race is transmitted 
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to each new generation so that we can build 
new ideas onto old, fresh inventions onto 
ancient principles, new elaborations onto 
former truths. 

Man’s progress, therefore, thanks to 
language and libraries, is cumulative. Keen 
wits and master minds conceive the fresh 
ideas and make the original discoveries, but 
these are so effectively passed on and so 
rapidly improved that today every child 
knows more about milk cows and wheels and 
domesticated crops than the wisest of the 
men who first discovered them. Every 
schoolboy knows more about the laws of 
gravitation than Newton ever did, more 
about the form of the earth and universe 
than Galileo or Copernicus, more about the 
germs of disease than Pasteur. And future 
schoolboys will doubtless babble nonchalantly 
about relativity with a clarity that Einstein 
has never achieved. 

Libraries are the storehouses of recorded 
ideas. They are also the power houses from 
which intellectual ability is generated 
through creative acquaintance with the 
knowledge and thinking of the past. 

In ancient days it was thought that it was 
enough if libraries were simply storehouses. 
To collect and preserve books was the pur- 
pose. I remember one of the assistant li- 
brarians at Yale in my youth who thought 
that his great duty was to protect books 
from the students. He kept all he could of 
the rarer issues locked in secret chambers. 
He resented reference desks and open shelves 
because they gave readers too easy access to 
the precious volumes. ‘This librarian and 
many of his fellows of that dark age had 
about the same attitude toward books that 
modern bankers seem to have toward 
money—that these things are not to be used 
but hoarded, that the more of them safely 
locked in sterile storehouses the better. The 
hoarding idea with books leads to mental 
bankruptcy as directly as money hoarding 
does to financial failure. Some day the 
bankers may learn this simple lesson. The 
librarians already have. 

The striking thing in library service today 
is not the riches of the shelves and the 
efficiency of the cataloging systems—notable 
as these are—but the aggressive tendency to 
make of libraries a positive educational 
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force. The ways in which librarians force 
their goods onto a reluctant and lethargic 
public is evangelical in its zeal. There is 
rejoicing throughout the profession when 
Johnnie takes out his first book like unto that 
when a lost sheep is returned to Zion. 

City libraries have long had this idea of 
popular education. Now rural libraries 
organized as county units spread their wares 
over the bucolic scene with equal vigor. The 
fund with which I am associated has had the 
honor of codperating with eleven counties 
in seven southern states in demonstrations 
of county-wide, aggressive, educational li- 
brary movements. The whole population in 
many of these county units is being served: 
rural and urban, colored and white. Schools 
and churches and drug stores and court- 
houses—for all I know jails even—are 
pressed into service as branch stations. In- 
geniously fitted-up trucks carry books and 
magazines on regular circuit to the farm- 
houses. Itinerant librarians vie with farm 
demonstration agents—one trying to get the 
farm wife to can fruit and vegetables, the 
other trying to get her to use the canned 
ideas held in the preservative fluid of 
printers’ ink. Libraries today deal not only 
in books and magazines; they have art ex- 
hibitions and lectures, they distribute pic- 
tures and maps and natural history exhibits. 
Everything in the realm of ideas that can 
be reduced to the deposit of words or graphic 
or plastic forms is their meat. No man can 
feel any protection in his natural sloth and 
ignorance from the evangelical fervor of 
modern librarians. 

In the ancient days the southern mansions 
at least had some pretty fine collections of 
books. After Appomattox, reading went 
under an eclipse in the south at least as 
great as that of business and progress 
generally. Today the south stands far be- 
low the rest of the nation in its library 
facilities and its reading habits. 

In literacy, the mere ability to read and 
write, twelve states of the old south, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, are among the 
fourteen at the very bottom of the list, the 
southwestern states of Arizona and New 

exico being the only competitors for this 
unenviable place. It is customary to blame 
the illiteracy record—and many other ills of 





the south—upon the Negro. But this claim 
will not stand up. Figures for whites 
alone still leave the south far below all 
other sections. 

The World Almanac for 1931 has tables 
showing the number of volumes in public, 
society, and school libraries for each hundred 
of the population. Again the south has a 
strangle hold on the bottom of the list. The 
southern states which occupy the five lowest 
places have only one-fourth as many books 
per capita as the very modest average of 
the country as a whole and only one-sixth as 
many as the rural and far from wealthy 
states of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Dr. S$. H. Hobbs, Jr., of the University of 
North Carolina, made a study a few years 
ago of reading habits. For example, he 
examined the circulation of forty-seven 
national magazines and figured out the num- 
ber of readers of any of them compared 
to the total inhabitants of the several states. 
Southern states hogged all the lowest places. 
And the excuse cannot be offered of the dis- 
tance from the seats of publication—usually 
New York City and neighboring cities—for 
Nevada had three times the per capita cir- 
culation of Arkansas; the states of Wyoming, 
Washington, and Oregon had four times 
that of Georgia, Alabama, and South Caro- 
lina, and California six times that of Mis- 
sissippi. 

These are dismal showings. No southern- 
er or friend of the south should fail to 
face these stern facts squarely. The need 
cries out for a renaissance in the south of 
literacy as well as literature. The most 
encouraging answers so far are the resurgent 
public school movement, a few universities 
struggling toward real eminence, and the 
library movement which is active today in 
both cities and rural districts. These are 
among the finest signs of the times, for the 
south, if it can reéstablish itself, has gifts 
for the nation. 

The south has a romantic heritage and the 
possibility of a glorious future. It respects 
life for its own sake. It has not bowed 
slavishly before industrialism—that stark 
force which has flattened life in other parts 
of the country to a treadmill grind after the 
dollar. And it has not allowed Puritanism, 
with its promises of bliss in a future world, 
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to take all joy and zest out of earthly life— 
though the fundamentalists and the pro- 
hibitionists have done much in recent years 
to cramp the southern tradition of living. 
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In the south, as elsewhere, the modern |i- 
brary is taking its place as an instrumentality 
for transmitting and generating the creative 
force of ideas. 


MAKING A REGIONAL DRAMA 


By Freperick H. Kocu 


Founder and Director of the Dakota Playmakers and the Carolina Playmakers 
and Kenan Professor of Dramatic Literature, University of North Carolina 
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reason for being here. It is not only 

to address you as librarians and as 
fellow teachers, but it is also to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to librarians in general and 
to two librarians in particular. 

I do not like to tell you how long ago it 
was when the callow youth that was I went 
to the vast winter plain of Dakota—to 
Grand Forks on the prairies of North 
Dakota—with a vague notion of something 
interesting to be done there. It seems long 
ago now and very far away. And when that 
adventurous youth had no office space in 
which to put his parcel of prompt-books and 
play scripts, it was the librarian, George 
Franklin Strong, of the frontier University 
of Dakota who took him in. I had never 
met him before. I just went to his office, and 
I said, “Mr. Strong, I have no desk space 
allotted me anywhere.” “Well,” he said, 
“that will never do; I guess I'll have to 
make a place for you.” And so, it was he 
who gave hospice to the lonely, homesick 
youth—who shared his own limited place 
with me. He became my closest friend 
when he confided to me that his favorite 
book of all was The hunting of the snark. 
He is one of the most lovable men it has 
been my good fortune to know. 

When I came to the University of North 
Carolina fourteen years ago, I was in the 
same predicament. Again I turned to the 
librarian—to Dr. Louis Round Wilson. 
“Well,” he said, “we'll have to see what we 
can do about it.” 

I said, “I have a play in my pocket that 
must be typed at once for the Raleigh Ter- 
centenary, Raleigh, the shepherd of the ocean. 


| FEEL at this time that I have a special 


It is a fairly long play.” He had his secre- 
tary type my play for me, and he gave me the 
best room that he had in the library—a big 
seminar room with a long walnut table in it. 

The first play that Paul Green wrote was 
written for the little group that assembled 
in that upstairs room in the following year. 
(Paul was away at the war the first year.) 
But the very first year the only boy in the 
group of thirteen students who had come for 
this playwriting class was Tom Wolfe—six- 
and-one-half-foot Thomas Clayton Wolfe— 
who wore neither coat nor necktie and 
stalked across the campus like a young 
mountain god. Tom Wolfe’s first play, 
The return of Buck Gavin, was written in 
that upstairs seminar room. It was the 
first published work of the youth who last 
year was awarded the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship for writing one of the distinctive novels 
of America and of the south—Look home- 
ward, angel. All the early plays of Paul 
Green, winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his 
epic drama of the Negro, In Abraham's 
bosom, came out of that room. Here was 
an environment for our student playwrights 
that was a productive and happy one. It is 
rather amazing to me, when I stop to think 
of it now. 

Another of our Carolina Playmakers of 
those first years, a contemporary with Tom 
Wolfe, was Jonathan Daniels, son of Jo- 
sephus Daniels of Raleigh. Jonathan was 
one of our actors and also a very 
dramatic critic—as college critics go. It 
was really a thrilling thing to me to see 
Jonathan come back to Chapel Hill in 4 
swell new car and to be able to shake his 
hand and congratulate him on his first novel, 
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Clash of angels, for which he, too, had won 
a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

So, Dr. Wilson, at this time I want to 
congratulate you on having furnished a 
literary home for these young men—for hav- 
ing made your library a happy and produc- 
tive place for aspiring youth, not merely a 
storehouse of knowledge, but a power 
house—a producing library! 

I have with me here four volumes of 
our Carolina folk-plays, with which some 
of you are familiar. I am a showman, you 
know; I have to be. They represent the 
first native drama that has come out of any 
American state, out of any American lo- 
cality. 

The first three volumes are published by 
Henry Holt and Company. The first vol- 
ume has gone through five editions; the 
second one has gone through four editions; 
and the third has been reprinted twice. The 
latest volume has just been published by 
Samuel French and contains eight new Caro- 
lina comedies. (We need comedies these 
days, don’t we?) Carolina folk comedies! 
All the plays are the work of undergraduate 
college youth. More than eleven thousand 
copies have been sold, and the plays have 
been acted everywhere in these states, in the 
British Isles, and in Hawaii. May I offer 
these four volumes of Carolina folk-plays 
as my excuse for appearing before you li- 
brarians and fellow teachers whose business 
it is to make books power houses in Ameri- 
can life? 

My subject is “Making a Regional 
Drama.” 

Years ago, Matthew Arnold said, “The 
theater is irresistible, organize the thea- 
ter. 

And no wonder the theater is “irresist- 
ible’—whether it be the theater of Broad- 
way or the theater of Hollywood. For the 
drama is the most objective of all the 
literary arts—the most vital. Its medium, 
the actor, is the human being himself, and the 
theater presents the life of man, on the 
stage, in action. 

; We used to hear a great deal about the 

Great American Drama” that was to 
come—a drama 100 per cent American— 
as though the many-sided, multicolored life 
of our American states could be adequately 





compassed in a single play. The Great 
American Drama so bravely heralded has 
not yet arrived, but we have promising, 
though tentative, signs of the beginnings of 
authentic American drama in the regional 
drama of such young playwrights as Max- 
well Anderson, Lynn Riggs, Dan Totheroh, 
and Paul Green. The arrival of these new 
playwrights, who are theater poets, too, is 
indeed promising. 

I have been asked to tell you something of 
our adventures in the making of regional 
drama in the west and in the south—in 
Dakota and in the Carolina country. 

In the autumn of 1905, when I went to 
the frontier university on the prairies of 
North Dakota, as a young instructor in 
English, and inquired timidly what kind of 
plays had been presented there, an upper- 
classman ventured boldly, “Last year at 
commencement, we did The merchant of 
Venice, up-to-date.” 

“Up-to-date!” I stammered. “What is 
that?” 

“Oh, we had a lot of hits in it on the 
faculty!” 

My enthusiasm for the drama in Dakota 
was considerably dashed for the time being. 
But the more I thought of it, the more 
the boy’s answer challenged me. “Why, he’s 
right,” I found myself admitting. “Why 
shouldn’t drama be up-to-date—about the 
life we live and the people we know?” And 
later I found these boys and girls of the 
prairie eager to write plays of the farm 
and of the ranch, of the cowboy trails and of 
the frontier lives of their fathers, as well 
as of their own prankish doings up-to-date. 


Tue Dakota PLAYMAKERS 


The first year there, a little sophomore 
boy rose right up in my Shakespeare class 
and blurted out, “Prof, what is the good 
of studying Hamlet anyhow?” (You know, 
I didn’t learn all of Shakespeare at Harvard 
University; I learned not a little Shake- 
speare from the boys and girls out there on 
the prairie of Dakota.) 

In the cast of our first Shakespearean 
production there—I had forgotten all about 
him—was a young man who was a failure 
as an actor but whose name has since become 
famous in American drama. 
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When I was in New York City at the time 
the great war play—What price glory—had 
crashed on Broadway and Maxwell Ander- 
son, the playwright, had invited me to eat 
with him, he said, “Prof, you have for- 
gotten that I was an actor for you once.” 
I said, “You were not.” 

“Well,” he said, “have you forgotten, too, 
that I was a charter member of your Dakota 
Playmakers?” I said, “No, I remember 
that, and all that you were good for was to 
read papers; you were never an actor.” 

His little wife (Margaret Haskett, at the 
time of which we were speaking) added, 
“Yes, and all you would ever let me do was 
to take care of the properties.” 

I continued, “Well, Max, what role did 
you enact?” 

“I was the captain in Act 1, Scene 1, of 
your first Shakespearean play, Twelfth 
night. I had two lines to say, and I was so 
rotten that you fired me at the end of the 
second rehearsal.” 

“Now I remember. But hold on, Max, 
what are your royalties now for What price 
glory?” 

“Oh, my share of the royalties is about 
$1,000 a week now, but we are just getting 
started; we are going to have a second 
company in Chicago, and we are going to 
have five companies on the road; then we 
will sell the motion picture rights for it.” 

“A thousand dollars a week—that’s not 
so bad for a starter, is it? But say, Max, 
credit me, please, with having fired a ‘rot- 
ten’ actor to save a good playwright!” 

I am thinking of Maxwell Anderson, not 
because I’ve had anything more to do with 
his playwriting than I had to do with his 
acting. But there he was with his interest in 
the theater—this boy of the prairies, who 
was writing free verse for the college paper 
of which he was editor. He had the feel 
of the thing in him—long before we wrote 
plays of our own, and he became one of the 
charter members of our first dramatic group 
there. Then, when the original prairie plays 
began to come, and he was way off yonder 
in California, and I sent him the playbills, 
he was much elated. “Thank God,” he 
wrote, “a real folk drama of Dakota! Like 
the Irish! I would willingly walk all the 
way back there to put my foot on the old 
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sod and see the Dakota folk-plays!” 

The first play that he wrote for Broad- 
way, you will remember, was White desert, 
a play of the vast winter plain of North 
Dakota—its loneliness. He wrote the thing 
he knew. 

From the first, my particular interest has 
been in the locality—in the native ma- 
terials—-and in the making of fresh dramatic 
forms in playwriting and in acting, for I be- 
lieve that if the young writer observes the 
locality and interprets it faithfully, it may 
show him the way to the universal. For, 
if we can see the “interesting-ness” of the 
lives of those about us with imagination, 
with wonder, why may we not interpret 
that life in significant images for others— 
perhaps for all? It was so with the Greeks 
and with our own English forbears. It has 
been so in all lasting art. 

It is a mistaken idea of the young writer, 
I have found, to think of the dramatic as 
something unusual and remote from his own 
experience and observation. Long ago it 
seems and far away now—but I recall the 
incident as vividly as though it had occurred 
in my classroom only yesterday—a young 
freshman wrote for me a theme about “A 
Storm in New York City.” I couldn’t un- 
derstand how the boy happened to write on 
such a subject. I called him into my office. 

“Have you ever been in New York?” I 
asked him. 

“No,” he admitted frankly. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“I live in the country, near Langdon,” 
he replied. 

“Oh, yes. That’s where they had a q- 
clone last week, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. You know up there in Langdon I 
saw where the cyclone had driven a hitching- 
post right through a telegraph pole!” and, 
with assurance in his voice, “That's where 
I got my idea!” 

“You went through that cyclone yourself 
and then wrote about a storm at the Flat- 
iron Building in New York City, which you 
have never seen. Why did you do that?” 

“Oh, I thought it would be more inter- 
esting!” 

The prairie plays of Dakota were often 
crude, but they were honest. Simple folk- 
plays, near to the good, strong, wind-swept 
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soil—plays telling of long, bitter winters in 
the little sod shanty. But plays singing, too, 
of the prairie springtime, of unflecked sun- 
shine, of the wilderness gay with wild roses, 
of the fenceless fields welling over with lark 
song. Plays of the travail and achievement 
of the prairie people! 


Tue CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


Tom Wolfe, in a foreword to The return 
of Buck Gavin (in which he played the 
title réle, an outlaw from his own mountain 
country, in our Carolina Playmakers’ open- 
ing bill in 1918-19), phrased well our way 
of play-writing: 

“] immediately started to work with a 
set of mountain characters, the principal 
being Buck Gavin, an outlaw. It is a fal- 
lacy of the young writer, I believe, to picture 
the dramatic as unusual and remote. It is 
therefore but natural that he should choose 
for the setting of his first effort a New York 
apartment house, the Barbary Coast of San 
Francisco, or some remote land made dra- 
matic by all the perfumes of Arabia... . 
But the dramatic is not the unusual. It is 
happening daily in our lives. Some of us, 
perhaps, toil on a mountain farm, and when 
we relax from the stolidity of mind and al- 
low ourselves thought, it is to think bitterly 
on the unvaried, monotonous grind of our 
existence; here is material for drama in the 
true sense.” 

A Chinese boy came to Chapel Hill after 
having taken his A.B. degree at Wisconsin 
and his A.M. at Cornell. He was inter- 
ested in the drama, and he joined the play- 
writing group. His name was Cheng-chin 
Hsiung of Nanchang, China. “Hsiung,” I 
said, “what kind of play do you want to 
write?” 

“I want to write a play about the Chinese- 
American problem—a mixed marriage of a 
Chinese boy and an American girl.” 

“A good idea, but you can’t do it. I 
should like to have you write a play of your 
own people. You have a marvelous store 
of legend in old China. We are interested 
here in what we like to call the ‘folk-play.’ 
I wish you would write for us a Chinese 
folk-play.” 

“Tt you let me write this Chinese- 

erican marriage play first, then I will 


write for you a Chinese folk-play.” 

“Hsiung,” I said, “you know that you 
can’t understand the mind of an American 
girl.” 

“Well, I have been in this country five 
years.” 

“Five years! Some of us have lived here 
fifty years, and we cannot do it! But go 
ahead,” I agreed. “Write your problem 
play first; then write a real Chinese play.” 
So he wrote a play called Poor Polly; and 
it was well named. 

The way he went about gathering ma- 
terials for the play was amusing. He would 
call on some of the most charming of our 
coeds and ask them for an interview that 
he might familiarize himself with their man- 
ners. With his meticulous Oriental sense 
of the importance of details, he then made 
an intensive study of each girl, taking care- 
ful notes, in the little notebook he always 
had with him, on her dress, the way she 
walked, the way she talked, the way she 
curled her hair, the brand of lipstick she 
used. He asked curious questions concerning 
her dormitory room, the kind of furniture 
there, the pictures, the articles on her toilet 
table, etc., etc., down to the least important 
detail. 

Of course, Poor Polly turned out a 
very bad play, as I had no difficulty in in- 
dicating to him. (He was really a very 
sensitive and charming youth.) 

“Why,” he admitted, “I don’t believe you 
could really learn to know an American girl 
if you studied her for a hundred years.” 

“I guess not,” was my only comment. 
“Now,” I added, “write us a Chinese play.” 
And he went to the storehouse of old China 
and wrote a charming play, The thrice prom- 
ised bride, in the manner of the Chinese 
stage—a play of romance, of comedy, of 
poetry. I was so much impressed with it 
that I sent it to the editor of Theatre Arts. 
The editor wrote back, “I like it so much 
that I want to publish it in our next issue.” 
There Frank Shay saw it and wrote for 
permission to include it in his anthology, 
Twenty-five short plays, international, as 
the only play in the volume representing 
China. There Henry Lanier, then editor of 
the Golden Book, saw it, and he paid $105 
for permission to reprint it. 
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So Poor Polly passed and The thrice 
promised bride arrived. Later on, Hsiung 
wrote another Chinese play, The marvelous 
romance of Wen Chun-chin, which was 
published in Poet Lore. 

I shall never forget my first impression 
of Chapel Hill. We went down the muddy 
Main Street of the village (unpaved then), 
looking for a place to get a bite of supper. 
There was one dingy little old restaurant 
lighted with a single oil lamp—‘‘Gooch’s 
Café.” 

The next day my good friend, “Johnnie” 
Booker of the English faculty, took me over 
the place and showed me old Gerrard Hall 
and explained to me, “This is where our 
plays have been produced.” I said, “What! 
How did you do it?” 

The ancient lecture hall had no stage, 
only a platform about eight inches above the 
floor. “But how did you manage to stage 
plays here?” I persisted. 

“Well, we built a stage out over the 
front row of seats and strung a curtain 
across; the actors dressed in the Y. M. C. A. 
building across the way and got onto the 
stage through the window there.” 

“Is it possible!” I gasped. ‘How did you 
rehearse?” 

“Oh, we had a hard time rehearsing. This 
place is used for chapel exercises every day, 
and of course we could not have our prop- 
erties and our furniture around.” 

Then another idea suddenly occurred to 
him: “There is one other place in the vil- 
lage that might do.” And he took me off 
the campus to the then new Chapel Hill 
public school building, which had a comfort- 
able auditorium with a fairly good platform- 
stage. 

There we had to design a proscenium 
arch, to rig up a curtain, to appeal to the 
electrical engineering department to impro- 
vise footlights, for we had no money to 
spend on equipment. 

I wish I could recall for you something 
of the sensation that was ours when, for 
the first time, on that makeshift stage, ap- 
peared a little play called Peggy, a tragedy 
of tenant farm life, written by Harold Wil- 
liamson of Carthage in eastern North Caro- 
lina. Here the drab tenant-farm cabin that 
we had passed a thousand times as a dull 
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sight was suddenly something new, some- 
thing strange, something wonderful! Here 
the jaded farm woman, Mag, with snuf- 
stick protruding from the corner of her 
mouth, getting supper of corn bread and 
fat back, singing the while snatches of an 
old ballad, was no longer a commonplace 
figure. She had been transformed by the 
magic of the theater. The tragic fact of 
a hard-won existence had become a reality 
to us—life itself that moves and feels—a 
gripping drama! 

When Paul Green’s first play appeared— 
The last of the Lowries, the story of the 
Carolina Croatan outlaw, Henry Berry 
Lowrie, who carried seventy pounds of fire- 
arms on his person and on whose head there 
was a reward of $50,000—we knew that 
here was a poet who would go far in the 
theater—Paul Green of Harnett County. 
He has confined himself to his own immedi- 
ate neighborhood—to the lives he knows— 
but in so doing he has extended the borders 
of American dramatic literature. 

I wish I could pass on to you the thrill 
of the moment when these plays first came 
to life on our stage. Even from the pages 
of the published play-books thousands of 
readers and players over the land have 
caught something of the native freshness. A 
high school principal out in Kansas wrote 
recently, ‘““My boy has read all your books of 
Carolina plays five times—and no wonder, 
with such heroes as Henry Berry Lowrie, of 
The Scuffletown outlaws, and such whole- 
hearted comedy as that of the country court- 
ship In Dixon’s kitchen.” 

With the formation at the University of 
North Carolina, fourteen years ago, of the 
Carolina Playmakers, a new era was begun. 
Before that time, Barrett Clark tells us, 
the entire state was stricken from the mail- 
ing list of Samuel French, publisher of plays, 
as a state “dead” in its dramatic interest— 
so dead, in fact, as not to warrant the post- 
age necessary for the mailing of play 
catalogs! Now we have play-writing and 
acting everywhere in North Carolina, and 
a state-wide Carolina Dramatic Association, 
and an Annual Dramatic Festival and 
Tournament, which brings people from all 
over the state to our Playmakers Theater 


in Chapel Hill. 
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Also, for the past five years the Carolina 
Playmakers and the Carolina Dramatic As- 
sociation have published jointly an_illus- 
trated quarterly periodical, the Carolina 
Play-Book, each issue containing a new play 
which has been successfully produced at 
Chapel Hill. The Play-Book subscribers 
represent twenty-eight different states from 
California to Massachusetts, and also Eng- 
land, Germany, Hawaii, and the British 
West Indies. 

When I think back on the simple begin- 
nings of the Carolina Playmakers on the 
little improvised platform-stage in the vil- 
lage high school auditorium where all of 
our plays were produced for the first seven 
years, on the little home-made stage for 
which all of Paul Green’s early plays were 
written, I find it difficult to believe the 
events that have actually taken place. 

Now we have a beautiful theater building 
of our own on the campus, the Playmakers 
Theater, the first theater in America to be 
dedicated to a native drama of its own. 
Besides this, our Forest Theater and a spa- 
cious Greek stadium furnish an ideal setting 
for out-of-door productions, and the new 
Memorial Hall, with adequate stage and 
seating capacity, is used for such large 
traveling professional companies as the New 
York Theater Guild and the Abbey The- 
ater Irish Players. 

Besides the production of their Carolina 
plays at Chapel Hill, the Playmakers have 
made twenty-eight tours. Traveling in their 
own “show-bus,” with three sets of their 
own home-made scenery atop, portable light- 
ing equipment, costumes, and stage proper- 
ties, they have played all over North 
Carolina, in crossroads villages in the moun- 
tains and in “neighborhoods” by the sea— 
in school auditoriums, old-time opera houses, 
and outlived town halls. 

The Carolina folk-plays have caught the 
popular imagination, and the coming of the 
little troupe is heralded far and wide. They 
are hailed as “Carolina’s Own.” W. O. 
Saunders, editor of the Elizabeth City In- 
dependent, wrote, “The home folks took 
to the home-made drama as to home-made 
Sausage and corn cakes on a frosty morning.” 

€ itinerary of our tours has not been 
confined to North Carolina. We have played 


in a dozen other states, all the way from 
southern Georgia to Boston, Massachusetts, 
playing to audiences numbering more than 
two hundred thousand people in all. We 
have played in the beautiful University The- 
ater at Yale, on three successive tours at 
Columbia University in New York City, and 
for two performances at the Fine Arts The- 
ater in Boston, where our troupe was 
greeted by Governor Frank Allen at the 
Massachusetts State House. On our first 
visit to Washington, D. C., the Carolina 
Playmakers were cordially received at the 
White House by President Calvin Coolidge, 
who actually went so far as to say he thought 


our work was “very interesting.” When 
our senator from North Carolina, Mr. 
Overman (our sponsor at the White 


House), introduced me as spokesman for 
the group, you can imagine how I trembled 
in the presence of that company of distin- 
guished North Carolinians of Washington, 
representatives of the press (Jonathan Dan- 
iels was one of these), and the President. 
I made my little speech and presented to 
the President autographed volumes of our 
plays. “Mr. President, I want to present 
you with these copies of our Carolina folk- 
plays, written by boys and girls from the 
country down in North Carolina.” The 
word “country” caught him, I think. Then 
it was that he said: “Very interesting.” 

A horrible pause followed—dead  si- 
lence. Somebody do something—some- 
body get us out of here quick! Senator 
Overman came to the rescue: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, you see that we have some nice-looking 
girls down in North Carolina.” (He had 
his arm around one of our girls!) And 
President “Cal’s” comment was, “I see, Mr. 
Overman, you have observed that, too.” 
That broke up the meeting. 

The appeal of these simple plays is ex- 
plained, I think, by the fact that they are 
true to the lives they record and to the 
human nature in all of us. Fixin’s, one of 
Paul Green’s early plays, for example, is 
a study of the grinding poverty of tenant- 
farm life. The pent fury of the work- 
driven woman, Lilly Robinson, is portrayed 
with grim and terrible reality. She craves 
a little beauty, “purty fixin’s.” But her 
husband’s eyes cannot see beyond the sod 
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he plows. The scene is a bare cabin home 
in Harnett County, North Carolina, but the 
theme is universal—the pitiful conflict of 
two natures which are irreconcilable. 

The next morning after our performance 
of Fixin’s in Atlanta, before a sophisticated 
audience in evening dress, a man came to 
me and said: “I think I owe it to you to 
tell you of the effect that little play, Fixin’s, 
had on me last night. I come from New 
York, and I’ve been seeing the best shows 
in the theaters there for thirty years. But 
that little play last night got me so much 
that, before I went to bed, I went to the 
Western Union office and telegraphed some 
flowers to my wife in New York!” 

The reviewer of the Theatre Magazine 
wrote of one of our performances: 

“The rare characters and the homely 
qualities of these plays linger in one’s mem- 
ory long after some of the more sophisticated 
plays of Broadway have been forgotten. In 
fact, each time we witness a program of the 
Carolina folk-plays, we feel for the moment 
that we, too, are just ‘folks’-—along with 
those other folks on the other side of the 
footlights, who transport us for a brief but 
happy period back to their hill country, with 
its rich traditions, legends, and folklore.” 

In 1927 when Paul Green was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for his epic tragedy of 
the Negro, In Abraham’s bosom, the high- 
est recognition that can come to a playwright 
in America came to one of our own Play- 
makers. And today, since the simple be- 
ginnings of the Carolina Playmakers in the 
quiet village of Chapel Hill, three other 
native North Carolinians, in New York, 
have followed the home-trail blazed by our 
student playwrights at the university and 
have made important contributions to Amer- 
ican folk drama on Broadway—Lula 
Vollmer, in Sun-up; Hatcher Hughes, in 
Hell-bent fer heaven; and Ann Bridgers, in 
Coquette. 

Arthur Hobson Quinn in the second vol- 
ume of his authoritative History of the 
American drama avers: “How much influ- 
ence upon other playwrights the success of 
the Carolina Playmakers has had it is diffi- 
cult to estimate. But it is hardly probable 
that the appearance upon the New York 
stage of four plays of the [North Carolina] 
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mountaineers in one year (1923-24) could 
have been entirely accidental.” 

Lula Vollmer was brought up in the 
Carolina highlands, Hatcher Hughes also, 
The latter told me once that he went to 
school in Shelby County, in a one-room 
schoolhouse, which was shot through with 
bullets fired by families at feud. He gradu. 
ated from the University of North Caro- 
lina later. Ann Bridgers is a modest little 
lady from Raleigh, and the incident on which 
her play is based reminds us vividly of the 
dramatic shooting and trial which occurred 
in a certain North Carolina town about the 
time that Coquette was written. Paul Green 
has made another notable contribution to 
the American drama this season, in The 
house of Connelly; and his latest play, Pot- 
ter’s field, suggests new horizons for the 
Negro theater. It is interesting to note 
that in his epoch-making play, In Abraham’s 
bosom, Paul Green prepared the way for 
Du Bose Heyward’s drama of a Negro 
neighborhood in Charleston—Porgy—and 
for the religious drama of Roark Bradford 
and Marc Connelly in Green pastures last 
season. 


OTHER STATES 


So much for our adventures in play- 
making in Dakota and in Carolina. 

As a visiting professor in the summer 
sessions at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of California, and the University of 
Southern California, over a period of years, 
I have had an unusual opportunity of ob- 
serving the adventures in play-writing of 
students from many states. And I have 
seen some surprising results in the writing 
and experimental production of regional 
drama of many localities. 

Last summer, at the University of South- 
ern California, the student playwrights, in 
ten weeks’ time, wrote and produced ex- 
perimentally plays representing six different 
states of the West: Conchita, a folk play 
from Arizona; Object—matrimony, a com- 
edy of ranch life in Wyoming; Casting 
office, a farce from Hollywood, California; 
W eather-beaten, a tragedy of the Montana 
plains; The fatted calf, a farm tragedy of 
the North Dakota prairie; and Stoves, 4 
country comedy from Utah. All were 
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authentic folk drama of widely differing 
localities, and each play had something 
unique and interesting, which could not have 
come from any other locality. 

I want to read for you the “Author’s 
Foreword” written by the young playwright 
of the Utah play, Mary Coltan Hatch, who 
teaches school in the little Mormon town of 
her own people, Scipio, Utah. It is an elo- 
quent human document, and it will suggest 
to you something of the feeling that goes 
into the making of these plays. 

“To the thousands of tourists who hurry 
through Scipio, Utah, it is just another of 
those ghastly, dead country towns. But I 
know differently. Life flows there as else- 
where, and I have felt its pulse. I know the 
struggles of its people, their hopes, their 
desires, their ambitions, their successes, their 
failures. I have seen life come in with the 
red dawn. I have seen it ebb out with the 
gray dusk. And I have seen it just go 
on... morning, noon, and evening. 

“Scipio is small, too small to be called a 
town, too small, almost, to be called ...a 
village. Yet it lives....It is an emerald 
valley; but it lies close, too close, to the vast 
sinister desert. Its people must fight, fight 
always those long brown arms of the desert 
that would so gladly reach out and bring 
them death. In the face of this, they must 
needs be a simple, strong, stoical people. 
They come to think in the immensities of 
storm and sand and soil. They have no 
time for the shams and frivolities that 
bother other worlds. Eventually they de- 
velop a philosophy of life that all the world 
might do well to copy. 

“The struggle with the desert is as old 
to Scipio’s people as its oldest pioneers long 
since laid to rest in the depths of a narrow, 
rocky canyon. Now they face another prob- 
lem. But for the pass that leads to the des- 
ert, Scipio is hemmed in by steep, rugged 
mountains. Once the place was almost in- 
accessible mountain heights to be 
scaled or desert heat to be conquered. So 
people lived and died there and were happy, 
knowing nothing of the outside world. Now 
things are different. A smooth, white-rib- 
bon road scales the mountains and runs 
Straight and fleet across the desert. It 
does not bother the old folk, this long 


smooth road; their roots strike too deep 
into their own soil. But it calls to youth, 
and youth feels stirred to follow it... 
west to the sea, east to tall cities. 

“Sometimes youth never returns. More 
often it does. And it returns with com- 
plexes that those who stay behind cannot 
understand. It is ashamed of its people, 
its town, its entire background. It takes 
simplicity for simpleness, strength for crude- 
ness. Situations result which are some- 
times tragic, sometimes amusing. I have 
seen both. 

“Stoves is the simple story, partly amusing, 
partly serious, all true, of one girl who re- 
turned from following the shining road, her 
ensuing troubles, and the truth that she 
finally learned.” 

I am convinced that a new drama of each 
of these United States has its own interesting 
part to play in the theater of American life. 
Call the roll of the states and see the drama 
the very names connote: California, Col- 
orado, Nevada, Utah, Montana—Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas, Missouri— 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Carolina, Virginia—Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, New York, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Florida! 

What magic is here? The glamour of 
brave tradition, the romance of our teem- 
ing life of today, the vast dream of a new 
kingdom of humanity. 

The school drama of the century before 
Elizabeth prepared the way for the coming 
of the English great one—for Shakespeare. 
Perhaps our student playmakers of today 
are foreshadowing new dramatic renais- 
sance. Perhaps they will yet give us a drama 
as many-sided and as multicolored as are 
the peoples of our American states—an 
American regional drama which will have 
its roots in every state, which will interpret 
the interesting-ness and the rich variety of 
our American life in a drama worthy of the 
struggles, the achievement, and the com- 
mon vision of all our people. 

A new peoples’ theater in the making! 
Again a theater of the folk, of fresh dra- 
matic forms, in terms of their own day’s 
life; a theater of a new social order, of a new 
earth and a new heaven—of a thousand 
American scenes! 











THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By LizuTENANT COLONEL JOHN MAtcotm MITCHELL, Secretary of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, President of the Library Association of Great 


Britain, and Vice President 


of the Library Association of 


Ireland, Dunfermline, Scotland 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


HEN I was first invited to attend 

\ | your conference, it was suggested 

that I might address you on the 
evolution and current development of our 
county library service. The subject is, I 
think, by no means uninteresting, and the 
story is certainly one of quite considerable 
achievement. I am glad, however, that the 
title finally assigned to me allows me a some- 
what broader field, both for other reasons 
and because, after a rather isolated youth, 
the county library service in its early ma- 
turity has become an integral part of a 
national service which, even in its present 
embryonic state, provides a complete ma- 
chinery under which our literary resources 
are made available in a very practical way 
to every man, woman, and child, whether 
resident in the shadow of one of our great 
city collections, or situated remotely in a 
thinly populated area. 

At one stage there was certainly a lack of 
cordiality between the young county author- 
ities and the older established libraries of 
our cities and towns. Similarly, there was 
a marked aloofness on the part of the li- 
braries of our universities and learned so- 
cieties as regards the public library service 
as a whole. Finally, it is only recently that 
we have seen the beginnings of a real unity 
of action between libraries of every kind and 
that all-embracing movement which is only 
partially described by the convenient term, 
“adult education.” 

It is a little difficult to decide whether to 
tell my story historically, or to describe the 
present situation. Perhaps I may begin 
with a short narrative of past events and 
proceed to a more general survey. 

It is, I think, well known to all of you 
that prior to 1915 the public library serv- 
ice, though it flourished exceedingly in the 
larger towns, was inevitably defective in 
smaller towns and that, even so, it supplied 


rather less than three-fifths of our total 
population. Except for a few municipalities 
which had successfully applied for special 
acts of Parliament, no corporation could levy 
more than one penny per pound on ratable 
value for the library service—the equivalent 
perhaps of an expenditure of from ten to 
fifteen cents per head. This restriction, 
which was a serious matter enough for large 
populations, was fatal to the aspirations of 
the smaller library authorities. Its effect 
was seen in very low salaries, which meant 
in many places entirely untrained officials 
and a pathetically limited book fund. In 
spite, therefore, of the magnificent gener- 
osity of Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Passmore Ed- 
wards, and a number of local benefactors, 
the service as a factor in national education 
left much to be desired. It was clearly 
useless to proceed further in the erection 
of urban libraries, and a new system was 
necessary. 

In 1915, as a result of the historic Adams 
Report based on a thorough survey of ex- 
isting libraries, the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trustees set aside a sum of money for 
the establishment of area libraries under 
county councils. These authorities at that 
time were without the necessary statutory 
powers, and, for a period of roughly five 
years, the whole cost had to be found by 
the trustees, who voyaged out over this un- 
charted sea in the spirit of faith, confident 
that, if the experiment proved itself to be 
sound, the necessary legislation would fol- 
low. By an appropriate sequence of events, 
it was in Mr. Carnegie’s native country 
that the first legislation came, through an 
Education Act of the year 1918 which gave 
library powers to county education au- 
thorities—then in Scotland an ad hoc body 
distinct from the county council, now 
under an act of 1929 transformed into com- 
mittees of county councils. In 1919 the 
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Public Libraries Act gave the necessary 
powers to county councils in England and 
Wales, and the two parts of Ireland fol- 
lowed suit respectively five and six years 
afterwards. 

Roughly speaking, from 1920 to 1925 
was a period of germination, in the course 
of which every authority in England but 
three, in Scotland and Wales with one ex- 
ception each, assumed the necessary powers, 
and, by the end of 1925, it could fairly 
be said that the county library was an es- 
tablished national fact. As I have said, 
the new plant grew rather in isolation from 
the older service, and it is only during the 
last six or seven years that homogeneity of 
aspiration has begun, together with a defi- 
nite tendency to codperative action. 

This rapprochement has resulted directly 
from a clear recognition of a fact to which 
I have already alluded, namely, the in- 
evitable weakness of- the independent li- 
brary in very small communities. It became 
clear to all accurate observers that the 
county service was, on the one hand, able 
to provide through its larger centers a serv- 
ice that was more elastic and more fertile 
than that of the small municipalities and 
that these latter authorities could, on the 
other hand, benefit enormously from one of 
two alternative developments. These two 
alternatives are as follows: 

The small borough may arrange on the 
basis of an annual payment for loan collec- 
tions of books from the county stock. This 
means two things. In the first place, its 
own book fund can be devoted primarily 
to the acquisition of good standard works; 
in the second place, it means the ample and 
ever-changing supply of the lighter forms 
of literature. If I were writing a thesis, I 
should at this point give illustrations of the 
most convincing kind to demonstrate the 
amazing increase of vitality which this new 
system involves. The figures are in fact 
almost dramatic. 

The second alternative is one which, by 
reason of a very natural local patriotism, 
does not at first sight appeal to an inde- 
pendent authority. It is complete amalga- 
mation of the urban service as a branch of 
the county service, the local authority di- 
vesting itself of its library powers with the 


approval of the government department 
concerned and being rated for library pur- 
poses by the county. As I say, this alter- 
native is not at first sight palatable to a 
local council, and so far there are com- 
paratively few instances of its adoption. 

In those places, however, where it has 
been adopted, the results are even more strik- 
ing than those which follow from the 
former alternative. I must, I think, here 
give one instance, that of the town of Stroud 
in Gloucestershire. This town maintained 
an independent library until 1929 when it 
became a branch of the county service. 
Under the new arrangement, at precisely 
the same total cost, the monthly average of 
issues has risen from nine hundred to con- 
siderably more than six thousand. In other 
words, a library condemned to passivity as 
an independent entity has become a vigorous 
center of active service as part of a regional 
whole. In the old days, the book fund was 
often less than £20, or $100, per annum. 
The library, in its new incarnation as a 
branch, has reasonable access to a stock of 
more than fifty thousand books, which is fed 
by an annual book fund of more than £2,000, 
or $10,000. Naturally there is complete 
satisfaction among the population of Stroud; 
equally naturally the county authority most 
willingly delegates to a local committee rea- 
sonable administrative freedom—subject, of 
course, to the general financial control which 
it must exercise and to the supervision of 
the county librarian. 

You will see how the two services in this 
way, among others, can come together to 
their great mutual benefit. The county is 
financially stronger by the rate derived from 
comparatively large branch areas. The 
small ex-urban library benefits from its par- 
ticipation in a book stock which it could 
never hope to provide for itself, even if the 
cost per head were increased five or even 
ten times. 

These forms of unification, however, by 
no means exhaust the story of recent prog- 
ress. During the past eighteen months, 
we have been studying with the keenest in- 
terest three experiments in codperation on 
a regional scale even wider than that of 
county area and bringing into association 
not only the libraries of counties and small 
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towns, but the libraries of great cities, uni- 
versities, and learned bodies. The first of 
these schemes has completed its first year. 
The second is doing so simultaneously with 
your conference. A third is a little younger, 
but equally vigorous. Let me say a few 
words about the pioneer scheme which em- 
braces practically all the public urban and 
county libraries of the four northern coun- 
ties of England—Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Durham. This 
scheme, which we know as the Northern 
Regional Library Bureau, is based on the 
library of the Newcastle Literary and 
Philosophical Society, an old _ institution 
which has maintained an honorable tradition 
of service antedating that of the Public Li- 
braries acts. The city libraries of New- 
castle, Gateshead, Sunderland, Carlisle and 
many others, the four county authorities, 
the libraries of the two colleges of the 
University of Durham, and practically all 
the important group of learned institutions 
which exist in Newcastle, are all partners in 
a scheme which includes a rapidly growing 
union catalog and provides for the freest 
possible interlending of non-fiction books. 
The figures for the first year show how much 
this has meant, not only to the weaker of 
the participating libraries, but also as a 
relief to the National Central Library, of 
which I shall speak in a few moments. 

Looking back, as I can, to the preliminary 
conference in Newcastle which my trustees 
convened, I can only speak with gratitude 
of the committee and librarians who have 
thus taken the great step of breaking 
down, I hope forever, the cramping limits 
of local financial areas. In many ways the 
town is indebted to the rural area; in 
many other ways the debt is reversed. At 
least in the matter of library service, there 
is, in this and the other two areas, com- 
plete unity in the service of higher educa- 
tion and culture. I trust that the success 
of the other two groups, which unite re- 
spectively the five counties of the Western 
Midlands and the libraries of Wales and 
Monmouthshire, will be equally great and 
that, after careful survey, we shall be able 
to regionalize other conveniently situated 
geographical groups throughout the rest of 
our country. 
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I have alluded in passing to the Na. 
tional Central Library. This institution 
formerly known as the Central Library 
for Students, with headquarters in Lon. 
don, Dunfermline, and Dublin, was inav. 
gurated some fifteen years ago with the 
specific and highly laudable object of pro- 
viding a central store of books for students 
and adult classes. By a development which 
is wholly natural, it has become a central 
lending reserve, not supplying individual stu- 
dents directly, but acting as a store for local 
libraries of every kind. As a result of pres- 
sure from the Library Association and the 
trustees, followed by two government in- 
quiries, this library under its new name is 
now recognized as a national institution; it 
receives an annual government grant; it has 
in addition had the honor of being granted 
a royal charter. 

In virtue of the government grant, it 
is adding to its primary function of lend- 
ing non-fiction works of the more expen- 
sive type the highly germane function of 
creating a great union catalog, on the lines 
adopted with such brilliant success by the 
Library of Congress in Washington, and 
acting as a general information bureau, bib- 
liographical and other, for librarians and stu- 
dents of every type. The Dunfermline and 
Dublin depots are still maintained exclu- 
sively by my trustees in offices of their own. 
The parent depot in London, however, has 
its own trustees, and I am glad to say that 
within a year from now it will be installed 
in ample premises—ample, I mean, for fifty 
years or more, since it will house something 
like one million volumes—on a site situated 
centrally in the heart of the Bloomsbury dis- 
trict of London, lying between the British 
Museum on the south and University Col- 
lege on the north. 

Like every institution in those trying days 
which constitute the aftermath of a World 
War, the National Central Library is still 
far from being adequately financed, but with 
its new status and its absolutely convincing 
importance as the pivot or keystone of 4 
national service, an adequate income by en- 
dowment or from other sources will in- 
evitably be created when times improve. At 
present its main source of income for book 
purchase is a grant from the trustees, who, 
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however, will certainly expect before long 
to see this great institution firmly estab- 
lished on a financial basis of its own. 

I do not wish to make undue claims for 
this national codperative service which I have 
described. The structure still has many 
weaknesses; much of its equipment is of a 
temporary nature; some of those who ad- 
minister its various departments are by no 
means up to the standard which the struc- 
ture endeavors to symbolize. At the same 
time, it is not unfair to say that the ma- 
chinery is now in existence whereby a student 
in a small community, or even on a lonely 
farm in a Scottish Highland glen, or in a 
hamlet nestling in the heart of the York- 
shire moorland can under normal conditions 
obtain reasonable service, whatever be his 
subject of study. I say this with the greater 
confidence, because, thanks to the public- 
spirited action of many of our national 
learned societies, most of the important spe- 
cial collections which are owned by them 
now act as a secondary reserve to the Na- 
tional Central Library. This means, in 
brief, that the lonely student whom I have 
mentioned has access to a total stock of 
something like five million volumes, collected 
and administered by experts in many fields 
of learning. 

This is no theory. Allowing for the re- 
grettable defects to which I have referred, 
and, of course, for the ignorance or indif- 
ference of possible beneficiaries, the system 
exists and is working today. A crofter in 
his Highland glen can apply with reasonable 
hope even for an out-of-print book on the 
obscurest of subjects. He applies first to the 
schoolmaster or other honorary librarian of 
the nearest village. His request cannot, of 
course, be met on the spot, but the village 
librarian can and should send on the request 
to his county library headquarters. Even 
here rare books are not often available, but 
the county librarian can apply to the Na- 
tional Central Library, which, by the aid 
of its growing union catalog, may obtain 
the book required from such a library as that 
of the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, the Royal Institute 
for International Affairs, or any one of a 
hundred others. 


The only other aspect of recent progress 


in our country which I think I must men- 
tion is the strikingly increased strength 
and the far more representative character 
of the Library Association today as com- 
pared with the year of the Edinburgh con- 
ference when so many of you paid us your 
latest visit. Since that time the associa- 
tion under a new constitution has created 
a County Library Section and a University 
and Research Section. It has also suc- 
ceeded in persuading the formerly inde- 
pendent Association of Assistant Librarians 
to amalgamate. In mere numbers, this 
extension means an increase from about 
eight hundred to something like thirty-five 
hundred members. In consciousness of 
strength, however, the development is of 
vastly greater importance, both actual and 
potential. The official recognition of the 
county library carries with it the recognition 
that counties and boroughs are sister 
authorities, bound to cherish and assist one 
another. The presence of a strong and rep- 
resentative university section symbolizes the 
breakdown of the old aloofness between the 
great academic libraries and the libraries 
based on public funds. Even greater, how- 
ever, is the abolition of the meaningless and 
harmful distinction between chief librarians 
and the great body of those from whom 
their successors are constantly coming. 

We have still to evolve a satisfactory 
technique for the maintenance of group 
interests and group loyalties, along with cor- 
dial coéperation where the larger interests 
of the movement are involved. Patience 
and tact, together with administrative in- 
genuity, are, as you know, vitally impor- 
tant in the management of a great body of 
this type. We shall have our difficulties, 
but I am optimist or idealist enough to 
look forward with every confidence to an 
intelligent and satisfactory solution of the 
problem of combining independent group 
action with a unified central policy. 

It is in this spirit of confidence that my 
trustees have assisted the association in 
acquiring for the first time in its history 
a dignified and adequate headquarters. 
These new premises, I am delighted to add, 
are in the same block as those which are to 
be occupied next year by the National 
Central Library. Thus, in addition to the 
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constantly increasing strength of the library 
service and the Library Association, we 
look forward shortly to having in Blooms- 
bury, within a few yards of the British 
Museum and in close contact with the Uni- 
versity of London, the recognized official 
brain-center of a national organized service. 

I have described what appear to me to 
be the main administrative developments 
of the last decade. I conclude with a ref- 
erence to certain particular developments 
which I think are symptomatic of a gen- 
eral leveling-up of library practice. 

Both municipal and county libraries in 
increasing numbers are cooperating for 
many purposes with local education au- 
thorities. They are making better pro- 
vision, both in headquarters and branch 
libraries and by means of loan collections 
in schools, for the supply of books to chil- 
dren of school age. The librarians of 
many towns have coéperated cordially with 
the Carnegie trustees in fostering libraries 
in boys’ and girls’ clubs; about six hundred 
of these clubs during the past five years 
have received trust grants for book pur- 
chase, and librarians as a rule have helped 
the club leader in the choice of books, by 
giving talks to the members, by lending 
small collections periodically, and by wel- 
coming parties in their libraries. The child 
of school age and the adolescent are far 
more generally in the mind of library com- 
mittees than they used to be. 

The adult student also, whether in classes 
or as an individual, is receiving specific 
attention to a much greater extent than of 
yore. A special inquiry recently undertaken 
by the Adult Education Committee of our 
Board of Education shows that most county 
libraries and many urban libraries are mak- 
ing liberal provision for the organized adult 
class by lending collections for the whole 
or any part of the period of instruction. In 
addition, students passing through technical 
courses or continuation classes can obtain 
from all our best libraries the textbooks 
which they require. 

Another activity which is_ spreading 
gradually from pioneer libraries, like those 
of Glasgow, Birmingham, and Leeds, to li- 
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braries in smaller centers of industry js 
the provision of books and index matter 
for the use of persons engaged in trade 
and industry. It is normal nowadays for 
a library committee to be in touch with 
local chambers of commerce and to stock 
the literature which is required by manu- 
facturers, merchants, and tradesmen. It js 
a great advantage to a library that the 
business men of the district should recog- 
nize it as a real asset and, therefore, as 
deserving of adequate financial support. 

I have noticed, too, that even quite small 
libraries are creating quite efficient collec. 
tions of music and drama, suited to the 
needs of amateur groups of players and 
students. These collections acquire in- 
creasing importance with the spreading of 
interest due to broadcasting. Some libra- 
ries have set apart special rooms for wire- 
less groups and provide suitable books for 
each meeting. 

Lastly, I am glad to say that, under the 
guidance of a special joint committee, our 
Library Association has issued a memo- 
randum on the supply of books to non- 
infectious hospitals, in response to which a 
number of libraries are already supplying 
loan collections to the hospitals in their 
several areas. 

These developments are not new to you 
in America. You must remember, how- 
ever, that it is only twelve years since 
borough libraries were relieved of the rate 
restriction and that the later part of these 
years has been a period of acute financial 
anxiety to all public authorities. I am 
convinced, however, that, as things im- 
prove, the library service will advance 
from strength to strength as a primary 
function of every organized unit of popu- 
lation—the brain- and nerve-center of each 
community—the codérdinated _ intelligence 
service of the nation. 

This, I am persuaded, is the ideal which 
animates all those in our respective coun- 
tries who are sincerely devoted to library 
work. American and British librarians will 
continue, in generous rivalry, to vie with one 
another in the glory of high achievement 
a service of supreme public importance. 


D> * KE 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Frank P. GRAHAM, President, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


HE shifts of life which carried 
Colonel Mitchell* from the trenches 
in France into the library service in 
Britain have transferred him from the front 
line of destruction to the front line of recon- 
struction. In the libraries of the people are 
the resources of economic recovery and social 
advance. The post-war effort of the British 
people, of which we have just heard, to 
maintain and advance their public library 
service, despite the staggering load of war 
costs, is a thrilling story of the social will 
of apeople. The fact that the humblest per- 
son in the kingdom, whether in the city or 
the country, in the highlands or upon the 
northern islands, can have the book of his 
desire sent to his door is an expression of 
democratic faith that should give courage to 
us in America to rise above our own depres- 
sion and carry on the agencies of the good 
life. 

As we heard tonight the great story of the 
county library service carrying books to men 
and women everywhere, we felt that the 
British people would think their way out and 
—as Chairman Holloway suggested in his 
apt introductory remarks—that they, if need 
be, would make changes in the substance of 
government without the violence and de- 
struction of revolution. 

As we listened to Colonel Mitchell’s story 
of the county library service, we felt not only 
that the British people, as a reading people, 
would make changes in their government 
without violence, not only that they would 
balance their budgets at heroic cost without 
destructive sacrifice of their county library 
service, but that the intelligence of a great 
reading people would find the way to make 
economic and social adjustments to their 
textile decline, to take account of the elec- 
trical lag of a nation with a steam tradition, 
and, through social intelligence and technical 
imagination, find higher economic compensa- 
—_—_—_—_—. 


* See page 474. 


tion for the recession of basic British coal 
from the foreign markets as the snows came 
tumbling with power from the mountains 
of the continent and as oil moved to sup- 
plant the British coal in the bunker fleets of 
the world. The British read; they will 
think through and win out over the debts, 
deficits, and depression which would break 
the spirit of a less informed and less forti- 
fied people. 

As in old England, so in New England, 
the people read and make intelligent adjust- 
ments on a higher level to those historic 
economic shifts which threaten to lower the 
level of a people’s life. When fresh and 
richer lands to the west seemed to seal the 
doom of Massachusetts in her abandoned 
farms, her people turned not only more 
vigorously but more intelligently to the 
water and found greater profits in the oil of 
whales from many seas. When Drake struck 
oil in Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1859, and 
the mineral oil in the earth supplanted the 
whale oil of the seas, Massachusetts turned 
more intelligently to the making of textile 
goods, which then yielded a higher prosper- 
ity. Today, with the textile industry yield- 
ing to the pull of the cotton fields to the 
south and the shoe industry feeling the pull 
of the cattle ranches to the west, Massachu- 
setts is turning to her older and higher 
skills in the making of finer textile and 
leather goods, watches, and cutlery and to 
newer and higher skills in the making of 
aeroplanes, radios, and electrical equipment. 

It is not merely coincidental that the 
highest per capita book circulation and the 
highest per capita wealth belong to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts and her sister New 
England states and that the days of their 
alleged economic decline constitute another 
historic and intelligent adjustment on a 
higher level of life. In the midst of the 
economic and social processes are the schools 
and libraries of the people, with their crea- 
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tive powers to rise above depression and de- 
spair. 

We catch in the tone of this meeting of the 
American Library Association that there 
must be no surrender to depression, no dis- 
astrous retreat in the things of the spirit. 
The depression, after all, tests what we 
really believe in. Budget-making in a de- 
pression searches through the stuff of our 
convictions. All our historic American 
shibboleths about equality of opportunity are 
tested in their sincerity, not on the Fourth 
of July, but when we come to make the 
budget of a community or a commonwealth. 
A deep cut in the library budget can cut deep 
into the social returns of a democracy to 
those who do the work of the world. The 
schools and libraries are the chief resources 
with which we will restore and advance the 
good things of the common life. To tear 
down is a wasteful way to pay up. Let us 
save at every point, tighten our belts all 
along the budgetary line, but let us have no 
more hysterical runs on the school and 
library appropriations. Let us not surrender 
to the depression, defeatism, and despair, but 
rather create our way out by the long-run 
building up of the capacities and powers of 
the people. 

Creative librarianship is calling on great 
latent resources of the mind and spirit. We 
cannot cut the schools and libraries and thus 
short-cut our way out. We must continue 
to invest in the human resources. We must 
liberate and develop the untapped energies 
of the mind and spirit. We cannot pinch our 
way out. We can create our way out from 
the depression into a nobler prosperity and 
from poverty into a more general power. 
The schools and libraries are at the very 
center of those processes which make for a 
more economically creative, a more demo- 
cratically wholesome, and a more spiritually 
satisfying civilization. 

It is a good thing, in this perhaps bottom 
year of the depression, that the librarians of 
America should meet and consider with 
President Rathbone the creative possibilities 
of librarianship, the creative and recreative 
potentialities of books, and the creative re- 
sources of the human spirit. Longer book 
lines in the libraries will mean shorter bread 
lines on the streets. It is good that we can 
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turn from closing banks to opening books and 
from the falling of stocks to the flights of 
the imagination. It is a happy circumstance 
that brings, this year, the custodians of 
books and the trustees of spiritual treasures 
to this city of the spirit. As we meet here 
and take counsel together, may we see a little 
more Clearly the basic relation between feed- 
ing the imagination and feeding the bodies of 
men. The near-starving human beings in 
all our cities are in part a by-product of a 
starved social imagination. Creative li- 
brarianship is concerned with turning 
demoralizing bread lines into creative book 
lines. 

New Orleans is a happy place for us to 
come out of the depression. It is a gay and 
gallant city. In the fight against the im- 
pending floods of a majestic but ruthless 
river, she has never lost her courage. Above 
trade and finance, she has saved her soul and 
the charms of her spirit. What history, what 
geography, what trade, what treasures of 
spirit, what new possibilities of commerce 
and culture are here! Like the ancient 
Alexandria, here is the place for a great 
library, this city of the crescent harbor 
where the greatest of rivers joins the waters 
of the world. 

At the ancient Alexandria, the Nile met the 
Mediterranean, the caravans of Asia met the 
caravels of Europe, three continents near- 
converged, and east exchanged with west. 
There, amid the warehouses of goods, de- 
veloped the storehouse of books giving richer 
content and deeper meaning to it all. The 
emporium of goods reinforced and was rein- 
forced by the treasury of ideas. Alexandria 
became the center of the synthesis of eastern 
and western cultures, Hellenic philosophy 
and Hebraic religion, Greek and Roman 
civilizations, the classical ideas, and the 
patristic faith. Ships and caravans, com- 
modities and ideas, peoples and books, joined 
in the advance of civilization. 

Near New Orleans the Mississippi joins 
the gulf; the Great Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterways potentially debouch into the great 
American Mediterranean of the gulf and 
the Caribbean; and the great valley of the 
continent, with its network of rails and 
rivers, makes the Mediterranean connection 
with the great canal that divides two conti- 
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nents and connects two oceans. This city 
of the French, Spanish, and British peoples— 
of tradition and romance, song and story, 
gallantry and gaiety—where converge the 
rivers and roads of a continent and the ship 
lanes of ali the world, is strategic as the 
emporium of goods and ideas. Great uni- 
yersities and libraries potentially grow here 
in the midst of a widening commerce and a 
varied life to give deeper value to it all. 
With the library and the schools at the 
center of the process, this is the place for a 
great American synthesis of an old-world— 
new-world culture. 

The creative librarian looks through all 
the efficient machinery and fine technique of 
librarianship to the real work of bringing 
books and people together. Something real 
happens when a great book and a human 
being get together. In the nexus of the great 
soul at work in a book and a great personality 
at work in the world is the focus of our 
civilization. History proves to us that great 
libraries are both the fruits and the roots of 
great civilizations. Close to the source of 
many events and movements is the fact that 
a boy and a book got together. An idea 
stored away in an old manuscript came to 
life again in a Genoese sailor boy and would 
not let him rest until he had discovered new 
continents and changed the direction of com- 
merce and the history of the world. The 
principle of latent heat in a physics book on 
a shelf in the basement of the University of 
Glasgow worked through the inventive mind 


of a youthful instrument mender to change in 
three places an uneconomic, wasteful con- 
traption of wood and iron, whose steam 
power since has changed the whole structure 
of the modern world. Woodrow Wilson as 
a boy grew up “amid the odor of books.” 
His mastery of books was a source of his 
power when he voiced the aspirations of the 
peoples for a warless world. Walter H. 
Page said that the greatest influence in his 
life came from the good books his mother 
used to read to him as a boy by the side of 
little streams running through the forests of 
Wake. The imagination of the boy was 
kindled by the printed page into the vision 
of the statesman who became first an in- 
terpreter between the south and the north 
and later an interpreter between America 
and Europe. 

The librarian has the opportunity to stand 
at the center of the process of building a 
juster and more beautiful civilization. 
Farms and factories, rails and roads, schools 
and churches, turbo-generators and libraries, 
all can join in the making of a more economi- 
cally balanced and a more spiritually noble 
civilization. In the center of it all, we will 
place not machines but human beings, not 
things but spirit, and not the depression of 
today but the hopes for tomorrow. Creative 
librarians stand expectantly along the fron- 
tier of the vast possibilities of our yet un- 
mastered civilization, and, with their books 
and ideas blaze the trails toward the America 
of a greater tomorrow. 
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A HISTORIAN LOOKS AT A CHANGING WORLD* 


By HeENpRIK WILLEM VAN Loon, New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


LL conscious forms of life are based 
A upon a definite way of thinking. 
When large groups of people change 
from one definite way of thinking to an- 
other, that change can find expression in two 
ways: it can be slow and gradual and take 
the form of what we usually call evolution, 
or it can be abrupt and sanguinary and take 
the form of what we call revolution. It 
happens that we have the great privilege 
of living in a time when everywhere the 
spirit of man is awakening; we ourselves 
are passing through one of the greatest revo- 
lutions—peaceful though it is—which the 
human race has ever experienced. 

Since mankind has no greater enemy than 
careless thinking, it behooves us to try to 
find the reason for the mess the world is in 
at the present time before we go farther 
and seek a way out of the mess. I warn 
you that I have to approach this from my 
own angle, which is scientific. I first thought 
that I might find my solution by way of 
history. That did not go far enough. Then 
I took up psychology. That was a little 
hazy. Then I went down into physiology. 
That helped me slightly. Then, finally, I 
thought, why not try prehistoric times? The 
human race was going many, many years 
before we had a record of history. Those 
thousands of years ought to tell us some- 
thing about ourselves. 

I shall give you, in a very few words, 
my conception of the way in which things 
have happened; although even to myself, 
outlines of such a vast subject must be 
hazy and indefinite. 

Let me first of all try to find out why 
we think the way we do and how we hap- 
pen to be the way we are. We plunge at 
once into a realm of science which is even 


*The above address, amplified and illustrated with 
twenty-two drawings by the author, has been published 
under the title of To have or to be, as one of the 
John Day pamphlets, by the John Day Company, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, 25¢. 





deeper in darkness than the realm of meta- 
physics. You may remember what the 
Scotchman once said about metaphysics. | 
quote it from memory. He said it was a 
blind man in a dark room trying to look 
for something which was not there. I am 
very much in that position, but neverthe- 
less I shall try to come to some conclusion 
by digging way, way down deep underneath 
and then bringing up what I find to the 
present moment. 

At the outset we have the exceedingly 
dificult point: Why are we human beings 
and why is the rest of creation different 
from us? Of course there is one solution 
which you can accept by saying that on a 
definite date we were created differently, 
but suppose that you were not given the 
privilege of seeing it that way as a child. 
Then you have to solve it for yourself by 
going farther and farther and deeper and 
deeper into this realm, and then you come 
to this question: Where does animal life 
and where does the life of man begin, and 
where do the ways part? 

That is very hard to find because, although 
we know something about human psychology, 
we know next to nothing as yet about 
animal psychology. It is only very recently 
that we have studied animal psychology. 
Therefore, what I am giving you is not 
absolutely as true as the tables of multiplica- 
tion, which Mr. Einstein has assured me are 
not absolutely true, either. 

But let me come down to facts and state 
as briefly as possible the scientific premises 
upon which I have based the rest of what I 
shall say to you. Where, exactly, is the 
difference between men and animals? 

First of all, let us see where men and 
animals are entirely alike, in which physical 
attributes they resemble each other. There 
are five attributes which we both have in 
common. Both men and animals require 4 
certain amount of food, drink, rest and 
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Both men and animals must also 


exercise. ; 
be given the chance to propagate their own 


species. So far so good. But then what 
happens? Why has man actually grown 
away from his very distant cousins and at 
what point? 

We know that man has developed more 
of a brain—I mean an actual physical brain 
in his head—but what has that physical 
brain given him? The ability to use tools? 
Animals have that, too. The business of 
organization? Animals also have that. 

As a matter of fact, it is very difficult to 
find what animals in a rudimentary fashion 
do not have except—and here I am on ex- 
ceedingly dangerous ground—the one great 
discovery which man has made and which 
has definitely put him aside from the rest 
of creation because it has given him the 
realization of life—the discovery of death. 
The consciousness of life has grown out of 
the discovery of death. 

To the animal, as far as we know at the 
present time, life is a circle. He has, un- 
doubtedly, a notion of certain recurring in- 
cidents—time to eat, time to go out, time 
to come in. That circle is slightly dented 
perhaps, but it is a circle. When the 
moment of death approaches an animal 
sometimes feels uncomfortable, but usually 
that is due to the fact that he is physically 
uncomfortable; he has never yet consciously 
meditated on the fact that there will be a 
day when he will no longer exist. 

Man’s discovery of death broke that circle 
and chopped it up into straight lines. At 
the end of one line came a hiatus and 
through that hiatus man came upon the sec- 
ond of his great discoveries, the discovery 
of time. I am not using the word “time” 
in the scientific sense in which the physicists 
of the Einstein era use it—and undoubtedly 
a thousand years from now this will be 
known as the Einstein era. I am using time 
in the old-fashioned familiar term which 
all of us knew and all of us know. 

Through death man discovered time, and 
having once placed time at the end of life, he 
must also become conscious of it where 
life began; he discovered birth, another 
thing of which the animal probably is not 
conscious. By making life a stretch of time, 
man found himself face to face with the 
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problem of that other continuation of time 
which is without beginning or end and which 
we call eternity. 

To the animal whose life is a circle that 
may mean nothing, but man, with his own 
little short speck of time before eternity, 
had to ask the question which, apparently, 
the earliest of our prehistoric ancestors did 
not ask themselves: What is the meaning of 
all this? And out of the discovery of death, 
the greatest discovery that man has ever 
made, followed by the discovery of time and 
the realization that life is a short span of 
time, came that sublime and greatest of all 
questions: What is the purpose of life? 

The purpose of life may be found in man’s 
pursuit of happiness. 

In answering this you may think that I 
have gone fairly far away because, at first, 
you very likely will say, “Is that true?” 

But who is happy? It is very difficult 
to answer. The ordinary man, if you ask 
him that question, will say, “The fellow 
who is rich.” Other people will give you 
other answers quite as startling; but to find 
the greatest common denominator that will 
answer all those questions and that will 
really reply to your query is not easy. Hav- 
ing tested it out for many years, I shall offer 
you a formula which I sincerely believe 
contains an answer that will fit all ques- 
tions: —That man is happy or that woman 
(now that women are men again after a 
long struggle, and that women are human 
beings, when I use the word “man” I mean 
the whole family) is happy who is allowed, 
through circumstances, to play the réle 
which satisfies him or her in his or her own 
eyes. Perhaps you will think that a little 
too theatrical, but do not think of the 
theatrical réle. Think of the ordinary daily 
role of life. A man may find satisfaction 
in his own eyes in plundering his neighbors, 
in which case we do not like the réle he 
plays; but he is satisfied in his own eyes. 
Do not tell Mr. Capone that his life has 
been a failure; in his own eyes it has been 
sublime. 

A man may find satisfaction, as many 
people have done, in repressing and sup- 
pressing all his own desires and giving him- 
self, or more often herself, entirely to works 
of charity for the benefit of his, or more 
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often her, neighbors. Once more that inner 
happiness comes out of the consciousness 
of playing a rdle which satisfies an indi- 
vidual in his own eyes. 

Nations are composed of millions of 
people, all of whom are trying to play more 
or less of a role; out of the combination of 
their vague desires you are very apt to get 
a common imaginary ideal of what the good 
life is, of what we should strive after. 

We now come to my next point, which is 
of great importance in relation to that which 
I shall discuss very shortly. We come to 
the other aspect of human life which states 
that “man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by an ideal;” that man, contrary to the 
animal who only knows the life of this 
world, shall have an imaginary life which 
you can call his ideal, which, perhaps for the 
sake of convenience, I shall call his “fairy 
story life.” Every nation has had its own 
general fairy story. Mind you, I am deal- 
ing in generalities. I am not saying that 
everybody has the same fairy story, but 
whole nations have fairy stories, ideals, up 
to which they try to live. Different ages 
have had different fairy stories, and they 
have tried to realize a particular fairy story 
because it supplemented the sum total of 
all their different ideals of private happiness. 

What those fairy stories are, have been, 
and can be, you know from your own his- 
torical observations. The Greek citizen— 
that is to say the free citizen—had a fairy 
story of a life that should allow him to use 
his brain and to investigate the unknown 
realm of science, to question all the prob- 
lems around him. The Roman had a fairy 
story ideal that was different. It meant 
the administration and the plundering for 
his own benefit of the whole world. He 
gave the world roads and he gave it laws; 
in return he took his taxes. 

If you know France well you know that 
the French people still in their fairy story 
life go back not to Napoleon but to the 
days of Louis XIV, when they gave the 
whole world their manners, their language, 
their music, their art, their cookery—every- 
thing they had. If you investigate the brain 
of the average Englishman you find that 
almost invariably he goes back to the happy 
fairy story that remains in his mind of 
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the days when England was an agricultural 
country and you could live the life of g 
country gentleman. 

It does not matter very much when a fairy 
story has outlived its usefulness whether it 
was entirely right or whether it was wrong; 
it is bound not to be entirely right because 
it is a fairy story and it cannot be entirely 
wrong for the same reason. When these 
fairy stories, these ideals, for which men 
and women have given their lives, have out- 
worn their usefulness we of a later genera- 
tion can look back on them and wonder. 
At the present time if the men who remain 
of that generation seventy years ago that 
fought the Civil War for two conceptions 
of fairy stories in our eyes, can now meet 
in perfect friendship and harmony, it is due 
to the fact that they realize that every 
man, if he is to be honest, has to live up 
to the highest ideals of his particular fairy 
story. 

Now apply these ideas to the present 
time. Granted, merely for the sake of 
argument, that I am not entirely wrong in 
what I have so far said: that man is different 
from the animal chiefly through the fact 
that he has a realization that life is a short 
span of time, which he acquired through dis- 
covering death; that life must have a mean- 
ing because a creation as sublime and 
wonderful as that in which we live cannot 
merely be something which someone left 
lying around in a corner of the solar system; 
and that therefore man asks for a purpose 
in life and finds that purpose in the pursuit 
of happiness according to his own notions; 
and that out of the happiness notions of 
millions of people we get the ideals or fairy 
stories of nations—we come to the question, 
What is wrong with our time? 

I will give you the answer, in a very few 
words; our fairy story is gone and we do 
not yet have a new one. The old fairy 
story which sufficed the needs, the wishes, 
the aspirations, and the desires of men for 
a long time has disappeared, and a new one 
has not yet been found. Such things are not 
found suddenly; they have to come grad- 
ually. I am not maintaining that our old 
fairy stories are dead, but they are gone. 
We say, “Yes, we believe in this, that, and 
the other thing; we believe in the economic 
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life around us, we believe in a great many 
things around us, and we do things that 
have always been done, partly out of leth- 
argy.” But if you ask any honest man or 
woman at the present moment what is the 
trouble with our time he or she will prob- 
ably answer you, “The things we have 
always believed in are gone, and the things 
in which we are about to believe have not 
yet made themselves clear to us.” 

I cannot send you home with that, and 
so in addition I will tell you, since I have 
spoken from a purely personal point of 
view, what I believe to be the general di- 
rection in which we have to look for our 
new fairy story. 

For thousands of years the human race 
has been a coward, and for thousands of 
years the human race has refused to answer 
a question asked a long time ago, and then 
in the form of one of the most weak and 
objectionable and disagreeable alibis ever 
offered to anybody. For thousands of years 
the human race has neatly sidestepped 
answering that question, and that question is 
going to be put before us very soon with 
the insistence that for once and for all we 
shall give a definite answer to it. That 
question is: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
I am not going to give you a sermon—that 
is very far from my mind; nor shall I tell 
you that the answer has to be given along 
purely theological or religious lines. The 
answer will have to be given from a hard, 
economic basis, just as well as from an 
emotional one. 

Yes, we are our brother’s keeper, more 
or less) We have sidestepped that fact, 
until now, from a purely scientific basis, we 
are beginning to discover that we no longer 
can sidestep it. If my brother is so badly 
kept that he gets the measles and gives it 
to his children and the little darlings run 
across the backyard and give it to us, and 
if I am not my brother’s keeper and let 
him live under circumstances so harrowing 
and so disgraceful that finally he develops 
an economic disease and bursts forth into 
bolshevism, we have to suffer from that as 
much as the people who caused everything. 

It was easier for us in olden days not to 
answer this difficult question because, as a 
tule, we did not know what our brother was 
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doing. If our brother lived in Shanghai and 
was being bombed into eternity by the 
Japanese, we only heard about it three 
months later and it was too late to do any- 
thing about it. If we did not take an inter- 
est in our brother’s affairs in India and he 
developed the plague, so much the worse for 
him. But science has come to our aid and 
science has made the world one great suburb. 
Today we are all of us fellow passengers 
on a fairly small planet. What is the fate 
of one is the fate of all. 

I do not believe that questions like the 
one we have been discussing can be answered 
today or tomorrow. If you go to bookstores 
you will find vast quantities of volumes there 
devoted to what people call the situation, or 
the crisis, or the hard times, or what have 
you, and usually in the last pages you find 
the solution. It is not going to be as easy 
as all that. Our children will have to do it 
and we ourselves will have to do it. 

Let me tell you one more thing, since 
everybody who stands on a platform for a 
half hour gets a Jehovah complex and must 
force his own opinion on other people. Do 
not let me force this, but let me give it 
to you. I see that we shall have to make 
a new fairy story for ourselves based upon 
an entirely new conception of the world. 
Other people all over the world have seen it, 
and in many countries they are already giv- 
ing answers. 

I hear a great many enthusiasts who say 
that we ought to do what Russia does, or 
we ought to do what Germany, Italy, or 
France does. My friends, we ought to do 
what America ought to do. In making that 
statement I am not making it as a super- 
patriot. Neither do I want to say that 
what others do is wrong. The French ought 
to have their own solution according to the 
French way, and the Russians ought to have 
it according to the Russian way, and the 
Italians ought to have it according to the 
Italian way; but we in America, if we are 
going to be successful, have to invent our 
own fairy story. If we want to borrow 
from others, let us; if others do something 
that we think we can use, let us look at it, 
let us try it out; but essentially and basically 
we will have to bring that solution up, by, 
and for ourselves, out of our own inner con- 
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sciousness and out of our own intelligence. 
Never try to transplant a fairy story; and 
an economic theory, I warn you, is just as 
much of a fairy story as any other. 

I hear the adherents of the economic 
school of history grunt in their seats and 
say, “How come? Has this man never 
heard of the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, has he never heard of Karl Marx’s 
theory?” I have heard of them. I believe 
that they are not entirely right, because, I 
repeat, man does not live by bread alone, 
but by his imaginary ideals, by his fairy 
stories. I warn you that those ideals, those 
fairy stories, whether economic or of another 
nature, have to grow out of their native 
soil. 

Spengler has remarked somewhere very 
wisely, in a book which contains many wise 
remarks except that the author is a pessi- 
mist and I happen to be an optimist—he is 
unhappy that he lives today and I am ex- 
ceedingly happy that I live today, because 
it is the most glorious time in which to live— 
the Romans took the vine (if it is still per- 
mitted to talk about that humble little shrub 
out of which our ancestors used to make 
wine) out of Italy where it became what 
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used to be known as red ink, a not very 
attractive wine; they put it into the valley 
of the Rhine and there it became slightly 
sour Rhenish wine. Then they took it to 
France and there it became champagne and 
burgundy; from there they took it to Greece 
where it became dried currants; from there 
they took it to England and it became 
whisky. In every country that vine, which 
was essentially the same, became something 
different. 

It is the same with the political or eco- 
nomic theories which, in their basic nature, 
are fairy stories; and in my conception of 
that word if we are going to bring about 
our solution we will have to do it our- 
selves. Fortunately, no one has ever accused 
us of a lack either of intelligence or of 
courage when speaking of us as a nation. 

If I may finally borrow a few words from 
a much greater man than the speaker of 
this afternoon, we will have to solve our 
problem in an American fashion, not in a 
narrow, bigoted, or too constrictedly patri- 
otic fashion. We will have to solve it here 
in America by Americans for the ultimate 
benefit of all Americans, and that, I be- 
lieve, is all that I have to say. 


DP * KEE 
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HE first general session of the Fifty- 
| fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association con- 
yened Monday evening, April 25, at the 
Crescent Theater, New Orleans, where all 
general sessions were held. Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, president of the Association, pre- 
sided. 

T. H. Harris, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, gave the opening address of welcome 
on behalf of Louisiana. He said, in part: 

“The state of Louisiana is very proud to 

play the host upon this occasion. We are 
delighted that you have decided to hold 
your convention in our state, and we have a 
selfish interest in your presence here. We 
feel that all the children of Louisiana should 
have access to an ample supply of good books 
and that all adults in our state—whether 
they live in cities or in country com- 
munities—should be supplied with an ample 
amount of good reading material. We have 
done something in these respects, but not 
enough. We have a state library commis- 
sion, and this commission has done a great 
deal of good in our state; it has collected 
a large number of books and keeps them 
circulating among thousands of people, but 
it has not done enough. It is not supplied 
with sufficient funds to perform the duties 
that should devolve upon the shoulders of 
that commission. 
_ “We have libraries, public and private, 
in a number of our cities and parishes, and 
they are serving a great many of our people; 
but they are not reaching a sufficient number 
of the population. We think that the library 
facilities in all of the parishes should be 
sufficient to serve all of the people of these 
different parishes. 

“We have in this state department of edu- 
cation a librarian provided by friends who 
do not live in Louisiana; the salary and the 
expenses of this office have not cost this 
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state one dollar. This official has done a 
great deal of good in our state in pointing the 
way to the building up of the school library, 
but not enough has been done. 

“We think that there should be adequate 
library facilities in every elementary class- 
room. We think that the children will read 
from twenty-five to one hundred good books 
in every room if given the opportunity. We 
believe that the high school boys and girls 
should have all of the library facilities that 
they need to enable them to do a high type of 
work during their high school career. We 
have not quite reached that ideal as yet. 

“We are glad to have you here because 
we feel that after Louisiana has had the 
benefit of your discussions and your de- 
liberations the whole state is going to be 
more library-minded than it is at this time. 
We hope that when you leave here you will 
have aided in creating such a healthy public 
sentiment that our library commission will 
receive the support that it should have and 
that we shall not rest until there is an ade- 
quate number of good books in every ele- 
mentary schoolroom in our state, until every 
high school in Louisiana has made the library 
the heart of the high school, and until every 
college in our state has done the same thing. 

“We welcome you to Louisiana and we 
hope that when you have a little leisure on 
your hands, whether you are going to hold 
a convention or just enjoy a vacation, you 
will turn your faces toward Louisiana and 
come back to see us again.” 

Following Mr. Harris’ address, Edward 
A. Parsons, librarian of the New Orleans 
Public Library, welcomed A. L. A. delegates 
to New Orleans on behalf of Mayor T. 
Semmes Walmsley. 

After Mr. Parsons had spoken, Miss 
Rathbone commented: “I feel that there is 
one reason, which has been introduced neither 
by Mr. Harris nor by Mr. Parsons, why we 
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are glad that our annual meeting is in the 
south this year. I visited my mother’s old 
home in Augusta, Georgia, at Christmas 
time and was interested to find that the 
people were as cheerful and as gay and ap- 
parently enjoying life as much as ever and 
that they were very little affected by the 
prevailing depression. It was so strange not 
to hear depression talked on every side that 
I began to wonder about it, and I suddenly 
realized: ‘Why, the south knows poverty, the 
south has been poor before and takes it in 
its stride. The south bears poverty gallantly, 
it decks it with a ribbon and wears it with a 
smile; and I think in that respect the south 
has a lesson for all of us and that it is 
good for us to be here.’ 

“Before we turn to our other business 
I know that there is one thought that all of 
your librarians—those who have been li- 
brarians for more than the present year— 
have when we come together at this time. 

“The American Library Association has 
suffered many and grievous losses this year. 
Since our meeting last year in New Haven, 
Mr. Walter Brown, the librarian of the 
Buffalo Public Library, Mr. Belden of the 
Boston Public Library, Mrs. Earl of In- 
diana, who were all with us at that time, 
have passed on. A little later Dr. Melvil 
Dewey also left us. The A. L. A. at its 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago paid suitable 
tribute to the memory of those, but after that 
there came another loss which I think came 
home to a wider circle of library people— 
north, south, east, and west—than the loss 
of any other one of our profession could 
have done, because Miss Bogle was a per- 
sonal friend to hundreds and hundreds of 
librarians; and I felt it only fitting that at 
this, the opening session of our annual con- 
ference we should have her memory evoked 
by one who knew her throughout practically 
her entire professional career and who 
worked with her in every phase of her varied 
life—Mr. Craver.” 

Harrison Warwick Craver, New York 
City, paid tribute to Miss Bogle as follows: 


SarAH C. N. BocLte: AN APPRECIATION 


“I owe my privilege of speaking to you 
about one of our greatest losses of the year 
to the fact that I was fortunate enough to 
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be associated with Miss Bogle in her library 
work almost from the beginning. I had the 
privilege of working with her along many 
different lines and so of knowing her very 
well indeed and enjoying her friendship and 
aid in a great many of my undertakings, 

“The months that have passed since we 
gathered in New Haven have been marked 
by the loss of a number of members who 
were widely known and admired. They had 
been active in the advancement of the work 
to which we are all devoted, had been leaders 
in this Association, and had played an honor- 
able part in the development of libraries, 

“Tt is my privilege today to speak of one 
of them, one whose most active years were 
so wholly devoted to the affairs of our As- 
sociation that her friends feel it fitting that 
some commemoration of her work shall be 
made at this convention, the first in many 
years from which she is missing. 

“Sarah Comly Norris Bogle was a native 
of Pennsylvania, where her ancestors for 
many generations had been prominent in 
business and public affairs. 

“Her education, several years in a private 
school and extensive foreign travel, gave no 
hint of her future activities. It was the 
typical training then in vogue for women 
of leisure. Today it would be considered 
poor preparation for our profession, but 
Miss Bogle turned her social experience to 
good account in many ways and on number- 
less occasions. 

“Apparently there came a time when the 
pleasures of society were no longer sufficient 
and when her active mind called for more 
satisfying | employment. Librarianship 
seemed the most attractive field, and as 
preparation she entered the Drexel Institute 
Library School. From it she emerged in 
1904 with the certificate of proficiency 
which, in those less organized days, repre- 
sented the diploma. 

“From school she went at once as librarian 
to Juniata College, a small institution at 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. Here she spent 
several busy years, during which a new build- 
ing was erected and equipped. 

“After three years at Juniata she spent 
a year in study and then became librarian 
of a branch of the Queens Borough (New 
York) Public Library. Her service there 
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was a brief one, for a casual meeting with 
your speaker in the spring of 1909 led him 
to invite her, some months later, to join the 
staff of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

“Here she soon began to show her ability 
and as a result increasing responsibilities 
were rapidly placed upon her. For the 
next ten years she was an important member 
of that staff. The first two of these were 
spent as librarian of a busy, important 
branch library, and then, in 1911, she was 
made principal of the Carnegie Library 
School and chief children’s librarian of the 
library. 

“The Carnegie Library School had been 
organized ten years previously, to meet an 
acute, growing need for librarians especially 
prepared to work with children. The 
pioneer in a new field, it had had to adapt 
general methods to the needs of children 
and to develop additional new ones. With- 
out definite precedents to guide it, the school 
had been forced to determine by experi- 
mentation the fittest ways of preparing 
aspirants to this work. 

“In the conduct of the school Miss Bogle 
found an ample field for her executive 
ability, as well as for those other qualities 
which endeared her to us all. She took com- 
mand of its affairs at a critical period in 
its history, one that called for great tact 
and sound judgment. The skill with which 
she met its perplexing problems was ad- 
mirable. It was rapidly piloted from stormy 
seas into peaceful waters and a future of 
continued and growing success. She soon 
became known as a leader in work with 
children. 

“Successful as was her work here, it was 
only a station in her progress, for in 1920, 
when our Association began the policy of 
aggressive leadership that has characterized 
it in recent years, she quickly accepted the 
opportunity offered her by Mr. Milam to 
become the assistant secretary. 

“Here she found a most congenial field 
for her talents. She delighted in the multi- 
tude of problems that presented themselves, 
in the rapid changes of occupation that were 
necessary, in the constant contact with 
fellow librarians. To work on broad lines, 


for large objectives, gave her always the 
keenest pleasure. 
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“Her share in the work of the Association 
was most important. The development of it 
to the highest efficiency and the raising, 
through it, of the standards of librarianship 
were the ruling motives of her life. Vision, 
enthusiasm, faith, she brought to every 
duty. To whatever branch of the work of 
the Association we turn, we find her in- 
fluence seconding that of our secretary, ably 
collaborating in advancing it toward the de- 
sired end. 

“Her part in the work of the Association 
has been most important. To it she devoted 
herself whole-heartedly and unselfishly. To 
develop it to the highest efficiency, to make 
it of the greatest use to the profession, and 
to raise the standards of librarianship were 
the ruling motives of her later life. 

“Her previous experience as an educator 
naturally pointed to her as the proper per- 
son to handle educational affairs, and in this 
field, as secretary of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, her influence was pro- 
found. Only those who have served upon 
that board realize how much of its achieve- 
ment in bettering facilities for education has 
been due to her, and I am sure that I but 
voice their views in saying that to her, more 
than to any other one person, that success 
is due. 

“Her influence on library development ex- 
tended far beyond national boundaries. She 
organized that interesting experiment, the 
Paris Library School, and directed it during 
its too brief career. As a representative 
of this Association, she participated in a 
number of European conferences and was 
active in the affairs of the International 
Federation of Library Associations. Her 
friendships among European librarians were 
many; they sought her views upon a wide 
variety of matters and found her an able ex- 
ponent of American ideals and American 
methods, who brought to them the best of 
our thought upon the common problems of 
the profession. 

“In her untimely death our Association 
has suffered a great loss. Her magnificent 
confidence in the value of public libraries, her 
progressive spirit, open-mindedness, and 
practicality, were qualities that are not fre- 
quently combined in one person. Judgment, 
tact, and diplomacy were also hers, and above 
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them all reigned a warm-hearted sympathy 
that stood ever ready to respond to indi- 
vidual perplexity or distress. Her deeds of 
kindness were innumerable. The Associa- 
tion mourns the loss of an able and inspiring 
leader, but thousands of her associates feel 
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more keenly the loss of a beloved friend!” 
President Rathbone then read her address 
on “Creative Librarianship.” (A. L. A 
Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 305-11.) 
A reception followed in the Tiptop Inn 
of the Roosevelt Hotel. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened 
Tuesday morning, April 26, President Rath- 
bone presiding. 

At the request of President Rathbone, 
Secretary Carl H. Milam presented by title 
the annual reports of the administrative 
officers and committees which appeared in the 
April, 1932, Bulletin. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted by the members to accept the 
reports as printed. 

In introducing the first speaker, President 
Rathbone said: “It is most appropriate that 
our program, the general purpose of which 
is a consideration of ‘Libraries in a Chang- 
ing World,’ should be opened by a talk from 
the president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
because that fund has been very successfully 
stimulating the development of those li- 
braries in the south which are to help make 
this changing world a better place. 

“It gives me much pleasure to introduce 
to you Mr. Edwin R. Embree, president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund.” 

Mr. Embree delivered his address on 


“Libraries and the Southern Renaissance,” 
(See pp. 463-66.) 

Herman H. B. Meyer moved a rising 
vote of thanks to the speaker for his address, 
and the motion carried. 

President Rathbone introduced the second 
speaker, saying: “Those of you who heard 
what I had to say last night are perhaps 
aware that I regard the development of a 
community theater and a regional drama as 
among the most potent influences at work 
in the country today by way of overcoming 
the evils of our mechanized civilization. 
Nowhere in the country has this work been 
pushed more actively, more creatively, and 
more successfully than in North Carolina. 
It is a rare privilege to be able to introduce 
to you the man who, more than any other, 
has made that success possible—Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Koch.” 

Mr. Koch, Kenan professor of dramatic 
literature at the University of North Caro- 
lina, then described “Making a Regional 
Drama” (see pp. 466-73), and the meeting 
adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened Tues- 
day evening, April 26, President Rathbone 
presiding. 

As the session was a joint meeting of the 
Association and the Trustees Section, Presi- 
dent Rathbone asked Glenn H. Holloway, 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Concordia Parish Library of Louisiana and 
chairman of the Trustees Section, to take 
the chair. 

In opening the meeting, Chairman Hollo- 
way said: “The citizens of New Orleans 
have been invited to meet with the delegates 
of the American Library Association here 


this evening, because we think that they are 
vitally interested in the thing that this or- 
ganization is doing. The American Library 
Association is not simply an organization 
with a limited membership of professional 
librarians, but it is the head of a nation-wide 
library movement which has come to mean 
so much in the development of our com- 
munities that we think it is the problem of 
the layman to take up the burden of spread- 
ing it and of supporting it, so that the bene- 
fit of library service may be enjoyed by all. 

“Wherever we have had adult education— 
and the library is the central unit around 
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which all adult education is given—we find 
that governments have made their adjust- 
ments more readily, because people have been 
able to understand; for politicians and 
statesmen can only do what people will 
permit them to do. 

“T saw a most magnificent example of this 
in England last summer. I happened to be 
there just after the moratorium had been de- 
clared and when all the papers were filled 
with talk of what this, that, and the other 
government would be able to do—whether 
or not they were solvent and how they would 
balance their budgets and make their adjust- 
ments—but one did not hear anybody make 
any reference to the fact that the government 
would fall. No one seemed even to take 
that into consideration. In many of the 
other European countries that was common 
talk. I wondered why the difference. 

“When I called to see Colonel Mitchell, 
the head of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, and was informed of British library 
work, I found that in all the British Isles 
there were only seven counties that did not 
already have complete library service. This, 
with the adult education they had fostered, 
had given the people a chance to know what 
was going on, to study governmental policies; 
and when they were called upon to support 
the national government that had recom- 
mended the giving up of the dole, to make 
a present sacrifice for the sake of the good 
of the government and the future benefit, I 
think it was one of the most magnificent 
things that has happened since we have had 
democracy to see that government supported 
by a 75 per cent majority. That never could 
have happened unless the people had had the 
understanding that can only come from edu- 
cation. 

“We are fortunate this evening in having 
with us the man who has been the leader 
in the extension of library service through- 
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out the British Isles. Library service in 
the British Isles is so well recognized for 
its value that the National University of 
Wales has bestowed upon our speaker the 
degree of Doctor of Science. Not only that, 
but the royal family has taken note of the 
service rendered by the library under his 
direction and has made him Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire. 

“I would like to tell you more of the 
great things that have been done under his 
leadership, but he is with us, and I know 
that you prefer to hear of them first-hand. 
So it now gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce to you Lieutenant Colonel J. M. 
Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust.” 

Colonel Mitchell delivered his address on 
“The Library Movement in Great Britain.” 
(See pp. 474-78.) 

Chairman Holloway then introduced the 
next speaker, saying: “We want now to 
look into some of our own more particular 
problems and take stock of the social and 
educational status of this country to see what 
the American library is doing and can con- 
tinue to do about it. 

“We have asked a gentleman to come here 
from a state that has long been the bell- 
wether state of the south, noted for its pro- 
gressive stands in many things and having a 
university that ranks with the highest rank- 
ing institutions of learning in the United 
States. There is more than you have time 
to listen to, to be said about this gentleman 
and the things that he and his institution 
have done; but I am going to let him tell it 
to you first-hand. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Mr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Caro- 
lina.” 

Mr. Graham gave his address on “The 
Public Library in American Life.” (See 
pp. 479-81.) 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened 
Saturday afternoon, April 30, President 
Rathbone presiding. At the President's re- 
quest, Jesse Cunningham read the following 
teport of the Resolutions Committee: 


RESOLUTIONS 
“That this conference express its warmest 
thanks and appreciation of the welcome ex- 
tended to it by the state superintendent of 
education and by the mayor’s representative. 
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“That special thanks are due to the local 
committee which has made such generous 
provisions for the comfort and enjoyment of 
the conference. Its effective organization 
has afforded us the opportunity of seeing 
the sights and enjoying the hospitality of 
social gatherings which have made this con- 
ference outstanding and have emphasized the 
charm of this southern city. Particularly 
is the Association indebted to the Executive 
Committee—to the chairman, Mr. Robert 
James Usher, librarian of Howard Me- 
morial Library and his staff; to the librarian 
of Tulane University, Mr. Helmer L. Webb, 
and his staff—and to the gracious and un- 
tiring efforts of Mrs. Usher and Mrs. Webb, 
unofficial but none the less appreciated. 

“That special thanks and appreciation be 
extended also to the Board of Trustees and 
librarian of the New Orleans Public Library 
and to the Department of Middle American 
Research of Tulane University. 

“That this conference record its sincere 
appreciation of the publicity generously ex- 
tended to it in advance by the Library 
Journal and Wilson Bulletin of New York 
and that extended during its sessions by the 
Associated Press, the International News 
Service, and the United Press; by the New 
Orleans States, the Item, the Times 
Picayune and the Tribune; and by the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the New York 
Times. 

“That we pay our tribute of respect to 
the distinguished visitors who have hon- 
ored us with their presence and made valu- 
able contributions to our program. 

“That this conference express its grati- 
tude to the management of the headquarters 
hotel and other hotels which have had a 
part in making this convention outstanding. 

“That we express appreciation to the ex- 
hibitors who have contributed much to our 
information and instruction. 

“That we express appreciation of the 
enthusiasm and efficient services rendered 
here and throughout the year to our mem- 
bers, to our organization, and to the library 
cause, by the office staff at the A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 

“That we record our deep regret at the 
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passing of John Ashhurst, librarian of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. 
“Ciara E. Howarp, Chairman 
“JESSE CUNNINGHAM 
“HELEN V. STELLE” 
Following acceptance of the report, James 
A. Howard presented the report of the 
Committee on Elections. 


ELECTIONS 


On the basis of 6,818 ballots tabulated, 
the following officers were elected for the 
term 1932-33: 

President 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York 
Public Library, New York City 


First Vice President 


Julia Ideson, Public Library, Houston, 
Texas 


Second Vice President 


Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members of the Executive Board 
Lillian H. Smith, Public Library, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 
Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado 


Members of the Council 

Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee 

President Rathbone then asked ¢x- 
President Meyer to escort the President- 
elect to the platform and Gratia A. Coun- 
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tryman to escort Vice President Ideson there 
also. 

In greeting the new officers, President 
Rathbone said: “It gives me very complete 
and entire satisfaction not only to welcome 
my successor, which would be the case under 
any circumstances, but in this year 1932-33 
in which international interests are to be 
of such great importance, to congratulate 
the American Library Association on having 
a president whose scholarship, whose wise 
judgment, and whose unfailing sense of fit- 
ness are assured. It gives me, therefore, 
Mr. Lydenberg, the utmost pleasure to wel- 
come you as my successor and to turn over 
to you this symbol of office.” 

President-elect Lydenberg responded: “It 
needs no formal meeting of the incoming 
board to assure you of our appreciation of 
the honor thus conferred upon us; it is very 
keen and very sincere. It likewise, I am 
sure, requires no formal action to let you 
know of our equally keen and equally sincere 
realization of the many responsibilities en- 
tailed. 

“On behalf of the board, I am sure that 
I can appeal to you for your suggestions, 
for your sympathetic and active participation 
in the work of the Association as it is 
referred to you by committees or as indi- 
viduals. 

“We have high aim, and I am sure that 
with your help we can, when the time comes 
for us to render an accounting, feel that we 


will have approached the achievement and 
results of our predecessors. 

“T likewise realize as an individual that 
the very happy and unbroken tradition of 
the American Library Association confines 
the official public utterances of the president 
to a retiring (in several ways) statement 
of achievement rather than an inaugural 
address. I am sure that I voice the senti- 
ment and feeling of each of you when I 
ask Miss Rathbone to accept this gavel on 
this occasion and to finish this last general 
session of her outstanding administration.” 

President Rathbone introduced the last 
speaker by saying: “One of the reasons 
usually adduced for the study of history 
in schools and colleges is that it prepares 
the student better to understand the present 
and to cope with the future. If that be true 
of the casual student of history, how much 
more true must it be of the professional 
historian. It has therefore seemed to us 
wise and fitting that at the conclusion of this 
week, wherein we have been talking about 
and looking at the changes and chances of 
this extremely varying world, that we should 
have the whole thing summed up for us by 
a historian; and it gives me the utmost 
pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Hendrik 
van Loon, who will talk to us upon the 
theme, ‘A Historian Looks at a Changing 
World.’” 

Mr. van Loon concluded the program with 
his address, which appears on pages 482-86. 
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FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 
American Library Association was 
held Monday morning, April 25, in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Presi- 
dent Josephine Adams Rathbone presiding. 


CoMMITTEE ON CHAPTERS 


In the absence of Bessie Sargeant Smith, 
chairman of the Committee on Chapters and 
Sections, Secretary Carl H. Milam read the 
following report on the petition from li- 
brarians of Lincoln, Nebraska, to establish 
a chapter of the A. L. A.: 

“This committee has received a request 
from a group of members of the A. L. A. 
residing in Lincoln, Nebraska, asking per- 
mission of the A. L. A. Council to form a 
chapter of the A. L. A. in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. ‘This petition is signed by the 
requisite number of authorized signatures. 

“The committee feels that the formation 
of such a chapter would be a most excellent 
step and one which would help forward an 
interest in the American Library Association 
in that section of the country. The com- 
mittee, therefore, would recommend that 
the Council approve this request and grant 
that a chapter of the A. L. A. be organized 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“Bessie SARGEANT SMITH, Chairman 
“Miprep H. Pope 
“CHARLES V. Park” 


The Council voted to adopt the report. 


SoUTHERN Group RESOLUTIONS 


A group of librarians and others interested 
in the library program in the south held 
pre-conference meetings on April 22 and 23 
to discuss school and public library develop- 
ment. The meetings were called by the 
Library Extension Board and the School 
Libraries Committee of the A. L. A. The 
group adopted resolutions on the consolida- 
tion of counties and some principles for 
school and public library development. 
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(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 337-38.) 
These were read by Tommie Dora Barker, 
President Rathbone appointed Harold F. 
Brigham, Gratia A. Countryman, and Clar- 
ence E. Sherman a special committee to con- 
sider the resolutions and report at the next 
Council meeting. 


CoMMITTEE ON ANNUITIES 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, outlined 
briefly the history of the Association’s ac- 
tivities in this field. (See A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, February, 1932, p. 114, and April, 
1932, pp. 242-43.) He reported the results 
of a special meeting held in Chicago, April 
g and 11, of members of the committee with 
representatives of A. L. A. Headquarters 
and of several insurance companies. At this 
meeting it was agreed that the committee's 
plan was a valid one and perhaps the only 
possible means for definite action toward 
securing retiring annuities for librarians. 
It was also agreed that the plan was a prac- 
ticable one because it could be put into oper- 
ation without cost to the American Library 
Association, as the insurance company chosen 
would presumably take over the cost. At 
the meeting the committee drew up new 
specifications for all details of the proposed 
plan and submitted these specifications to 
the insurance companies interested. Mr. 
Brigham read the proposed plan (A. L. A 
Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 325-26) and the 
following recommendation of the committee: 

“The committee recommends that the 
Council authorize the Executive Board, on 
the recommendation of this committee, to 
negotiate a contract (subject to the advice 
of the Association’s attorney) for annuities 
and pensions approximately as indicated in 
the above statement.” 

The question was opened for discussion, 
and in answer to inquiries Mr. Brigham 
said that the advantage to the individual of 
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the committee’s plan over ordinary endow- 
ment insurance was that through the former 
the individual would be able to purchase on 
the average 15 per cent more annuity; that 
disability provision had been deliberately 
left out of the plan because the committee 
felt all emphasis should be given to the re- 
tirement provision and to securing the great- 
est possible annuity; that the present feeling 
of a majority of the committee was that 
interest should not be given on money re- 
funded in case of withdrawal, as a provision 
to this effect automatically reduced the 
amount of the annuity and the committee’s 
efforts had been constantly bent toward se- 
curing maximum annuity; that annuities 
would be based on tables compiled and in- 
corporated in the plan and that annuities 
according to these tables would be guaran- 
teed; that some states would require special 
legislation before libraries in them could 
enter the plan; that no provision could be 
made for transferring existing annuity pol- 
icies into the committee’s plan, but that, if 
a person wished to enter the plan from an- 
other arrangement, it could be done by with- 
drawing from that arrangement and retain- 
ing such annuities as had been purchased 
up to that time. 


It was voted to adopt the committee’s 
recommendation. 


Cottece Lisrary Apvisory Boarp 
In the absence of Donald B. Gilchrist, 
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chairman of the College Library Advisory 
Board, Charles Harvey Brown presented 
the board’s report (A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
1932, pp. 327-28). 

The Council voted to adopt the recom- 
mendations. 


CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY TERMINOLOGY 


Susan Grey Akers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Terminology, read the 
following resolutions offered by the com- 
mittee: 

“1. That a more or less permanent group 
be appointed to continue the work of this 
committee as tentatively outlined in its an- 
nual report (A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 1932, 
PP. 272-74). 

“2. That the attention of the Council and 
of the membership of the Association be di- 
rected to the fact that it will take years 
rather than months to accomplish anything 
worth while in library terminology. 

“3. That any funds which may be avail- 
able for the work be utilized for securing 
help from someone at headquarters, who 
could keep in touch with the work, check its 
uniformity, and promote its steady progress. 

“4. That the codperation and constructive 
criticism of the membership of the Associa- 
tion be sought throughout the progress of 
this work, so that the resulting terminology 
may be adopted by the Association.” 

The Council voted to continue the work of 
the committee. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 


held Saturday morning, April 30, President 
Rathbone presiding. 


CoMMITTEE ON CoMMITTEES 


In the absence of Henry Ormal Severance, 
chairman, Secretary Milam read the recom- 


mendations of the Committee on Commit- 
tees as follows: 


“College Library Advisory Board* 


“There shall be a board on college library 
advisory service, consisting of five members 
to be appointed by the Executive Board for 
eT 

* Standing. 


five-year terms, one member’s term to ex- 
pire each year. 

“(Its functions have already been defined 
in a resolution adopted by the Council, April 
25, 1932.) 


“Committee on Cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association 


“Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; 
appointed, 1931. 

“A joint committee with the N. E. A. 

“To facilitate and promote joint studies 
and other codperative activities by the two 
associations in the field of school library 
service. 
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“Committee on Library Equipment and Ap- 
pliances 


“Created by the Executive Board, June 
27, 1931. 

“To make a study of library equipment 
and appliances, to suggest the invention and 
manufacture of new equipment needed by 
libraries, and to prepare a report, accom- 
panied with an exhibit, to the A. L. A. con- 
ference in Chicago in 1933. 


“Committee on Library Terminology 


“Created by the Executive Board, June 
27, 1931. 

“To make a general study of library 
terminology. 


“Committee on Public Administration of 


Public Libraries 


“(Joint Committee with the Social Science 
Research Council) 

“Created by the Executive Board, June 
22, 1931. 

“To study the public administration as- 
pects of public library service. 


“Preliminary Committee on Research, 
Studies, Surveys, and Special Projects 


“Created by the Executive Board, 1931. 

“To consider the desirability of a per- 
manent A. L. A. committee or board on re- 
search, studies, surveys, and special projects; 
to suggest the type of person who should be 
included in its membership and to outline 
its functions and methods of operation, if 
creation of such committee or board is rec- 
ommended; and to report to the Council, 
at New Orleans in April, or Chicago in 
December, 1932. 


“Committee on Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships 


“Created by Executive Board, 1931. 

“To administer the funds for scholarships 
and fellowships in library work appropriated 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 


“School Libraries Committee* 


“Membership to include chairman, secre- 
tary, and retiring chairman of the School 
Libraries Section and other members, in- 


* Standing. 
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cluding the chairman, appointed by the 
Executive Board. 

“To study matters which relate to school 
library work; to promote the development 
and improvement of school library service; 
and to interpret the functions of school 
libraries to educators and to librarians.” 

It was voted to adopt the report. 


CENTENNIAL ExposiTION ComMMITTEE 


In view of the fact that Carl B. Roden, 
chairman of the Chicago Centennial Exposi- 
tion Committee was absent, George Burwell 
Utley read the committee’s report, of which 
the following is a summary: 

The first plan (Plan A) considered by 
the committee involved the installation of 
typical library equipment and a collection of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 books. It was hoped 
that it might be possible to secure the space 
without cost, as under this plan the library 
exhibit would be operated as part of the 
public service offered to visitors, and it was 
also hoped that the necessary fixtures and 
books might be secured as loans or gifts 
from dealers, or perhaps by arrangement 
with the Chicago Public Library. It soon 
became apparent, however, that the chances 
of securing space without cost were ex- 
tremely slight and that the possibility of ob- 
taining furniture, fixtures, and books as 
loans or gifts was likewise slight, particu- 
larly in view of the Chicago Public Library's 
serious financial situation. It therefore 
seemed necessary to consider a simpler and 
less costly plan. The plan (Plan B) which 
the committee is at present considering was 
outlined at some length by Secretary Milam. 

Briefly stated, this is a group of pictures, 
or diorama, arranged on a wall space about 
forty feet long and about ten feet deep. 
The diorama is intended to show, first, the 
library of 1833 for the preservation of 
books; second, libraries in 1933 for the 
diffusion of ideas. This latter will be shown 
through individual pictures of a boy, a young 
business man, a mother, a working man, etc., 
each receiving a book at the library and then 
using the book in his or her home or at 
work. Library work with children, college 
library work, hospital library work, etc., 
will all be represented. 

The committee proposes also that, if pos- 
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sible, arrangements be made for the ex- 
hibit or demonstration of every kind of 
special library service; e.g., libraries in 
schools, hospitals, business houses, museums, 
etc.; and that such exhibits be included with 
the exhibits of the activities, industries, or 
institutions of whose organization such li- 
braries form a part. Some contacts have 
already been made with persons or organiza- 
tions responsible for the exhibits in these 
various fields. 

A conservative estimate of the cost of 
Plan A, including 3,000 square feet of space 
at five dollars per square foot, furniture, 
fixtures, and books, would be from $25,000 
to $40,000. An estimate of the cost of Plan 
B, requiring much less space (perhaps 400 
square feet) would be between $10,000 and 
$20,000. Both estimates are exclusive of 
salaries of attendants. 

The committee recommended that a plan 
for a library exhibit at the Century of 
Progress, corresponding in general to Plan 
B, be approved. 

Replying to a query as to the source of 
funds for financing the exhibit, the secre- 
tary said he did not know. He pointed out 
that the minimum and maximum amounts 
presented in Mr. Roden’s report ranged 
from $9,300 to $27,750 and intimated that 
the exhibit, if put through, would probably 
stay close to the lower figure rather than 
to the higher one. 

It was voted to approve the committee’s 
report in principle. 


Coéperative CATALOGING COMMITTEE 


In the absence of Keyes D. Metcalf, 

chairman of the Committee on Codperative 
Cataloging, Paul North Rice read the fol- 
lowing report: 
“Since last June the Codperative Catalog- 
ing Committee, using the grant made for 
the purpose by the General Education Board 
to the American Library Association, has 
been investigating the possibilities of co- 
operative cataloging among libraries deal- 
ing with research material. 

“A statement in regard to the investigation 
has been made to the Catalog Section this 
week. The information gathered will be 


made available in some detail to members 
of the Association later. 


“It is evident that a great deal of help 
can be obtained from the Union Catalog in 
Washington and that there is a real op- 
portunity for codperative cataloging for new 
foreign books and for the analyzing of 
monograph series. A cordial invitation 
for the increased use of the Union Catalog 
has been given to the Catalog Section. Co- 
operative cataloging of new foreign books 
is now in process on a small scale, but large 
enough to increase by some 50 per cent the 
printed cards available at the Library of 
Congress for new foreign books. A list 
of monograph series has been distributed, 
and coéperative work in this field should 
begin in the near future. 

“The work just noted cannot at first be 
self-supporting. The committee will sub- 
mit within a few months a financial state- 
ment in regard to the proposed expenditures, 
and, if this report is approved, it may be 
passed on to the General Education Board. 

“Authorization of this procedure is now 
requested. If this authorization is delayed 
until the Midwinter Meeting, much of the 
impetus and interest gained during the past 
months will be lost. 

“The committee therefore recommends 
that the Council authorize the Executive 
Board to solicit funds for a codperative cata- 
loging enterprise, on a plan to be recom- 
mended by this committee, and to establish 
this enterprise if funds are obtained. 

“THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER 
“RupoLtpH H. GJELSNESS 

“JAMES CHRISTIAN MEINICH HANSON 
“MARGARET MANN 

“Keyes D. Metcatr, Chairman” 


The Council voted to adopt the report. 


LIBRARIES IN THE DEPRESSION 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, on behalf of the 


Executive Board, presented a statement con- 
cerning libraries in the depression (“‘Main- 
tenance of Services Urged,” A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, May, 1932, p. 335). 

It was voted to adopt the statement as the 
expression of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


CoMMITTEE ON LisBRARY SALARIES 


Charles H. Compton, chairman of the 
Committee on Library Salaries, read a re- 
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port and resolution from the committee 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1932, p. 335). 
The Council voted to adopt the resolution. 


Mr. Ranck Orfrers RESOLUTION 


Samuel H. Ranck presented a resolution 
regarding alleged widespread and indiscrim- 
inate denunciation of government and gov- 
ernmental functions, quoting from an 
editorial by Professor Charles E. Merriam 
in the April, 1932, issue of Public Man- 
agement. The Council was divided in its 
opinion as to the desirability of adopting 
such a resolution, some members feeling 
that so important a question should be 
given further consideration and that an 
implication might be read into the resolu- 
tion that all criticism of government is un- 
patriotic. 

It was voted that the Council go on 
record as disapproving indiscriminate and 
unreasoned denunciation of government and 
that the statement be referred back to Mr. 
Ranck for rewording. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Carleton B. Joeckel read for the informa- 
tion of the Council a recommendation of the 
Committee on Supply and Demand of the 
Association of American Library Schools 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 335-36). 
James Ingersoll Wyer, chairman of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, read 
a letter from that board, addressed to the 
Association of American Library Schools 
(A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 336-37). 


SALARIES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Herman H. B. Meyer read a letter ad- 
dressed by the president of the District 
of Columbia Library Association to the 
A. L. A. Committee on Resolutions. The 
letter considered the proposed salary cuts 
for federal employees, that is, cuts being 
contemplated by federal authorities as one 
measure toward balancing the governmental 
budget, and reported opposition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association to 
general wage cuts for government em- 
ployees. On behalf of that association, Dr. 
Meyer then read the following resolution: 

“Whereas, all action which diminishes ac- 
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tivities, lowers resources, or in any other 
way increases the bad economic conditions 
now prevailing should be avoided; and 

“Whereas, the example of the federal 
government will be widely followed by other 
governments—state and local—corporations, 
and private individuals; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the American Library As- 
sociation in annual convention assembled 
is opposed to any general wage cuts for 
government employees, believing that such 
wage cuts would react unfavorably upon 
salaries throughout the country without ap- 
preciably affecting the budget situation; and 
that copies be sent to the following members 
of the Senate and House.” 

Several members of the Council spoke 
against the resolution, pointing out that 
salary cuts may be in many instances the 
only measure possible. The President called 
for a rising vote and the motion to adopt the 
resolution was lost. 


Liprary SERVICE TO CHILDREN IN Pvustic 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


The report and recommendations of the 
special committee on advisory service on li- 
brary work with children in public libraries 
and schools appeared in the A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin for May, 1932, on page 329. 

It was voted to adopt the recommenda- 
tions. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SOUTHERN Group 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of a special 
committee to which had been referred the 
resolutions offered by the regional group 
(see p. 494), reported that his committee 
approved both statements. 

The Council voted to adopt the resolu- 
tions. 


RESEARCH, STUDIES, SURVEYS, AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sydney B. Mitchell, chairman of the Pre- 
liminary Committee on Research, Studies, 
Surveys, and Special Projects, presented the 
following recommendations: 

“That the Council authorize the creation 
of an advisory board for the study of special 
projects, whose duties shall be: 

“1. To make recommendation to the Ex- 
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ecutive Board on proposals for research, 
studies, surveys, and special projects; 

“. To consider with other organizations 
proposals for research, studies, surveys, and 
special projects of mutual interest and to 
foster such joint undertakings. 

“That this board shall consist of five 
members to serve for five years, one to re- 
tire each year.” 

It was voted 
mendations. 


to adopt the recom- 


SrrovicH CopyRIGHT BILL 


Thomas P. Ayer, as a member of the 
Book Buying Committee, read the follow- 
ing parts of a letter from Hiller Crowell 
Wellman to President Rathbone: 

“The Sirovich Copyright Bill, H. R. 
10,976, curtails library importation. At 
present libraries may import authorized 
copies regardless of the nationality of the 
author. Under the provision of the Siro- 
vich Bill, libraries may import only when 
such works were printed in the country of 


which the author is a citizen. This would 
bar importing authorized editions of books 
printed in England and which are by Ameri- 
can authors, possibly those by Irish authors, 
and almost certainly English translations of 
continental authors. Even books by Ameri- 
can authors out of print in this country but 
in print in England could not be imported. 

“Perhaps the most hampering feature of 
the provision would be that it would be 
necessary before importing to determine that 
in each case the author was actually a citi- 
zen of the country where the book was 
printed. In many instances citizenship, par- 
ticularly of less eminent authors, is not 
easily ascertainable. The resulting expense 
and delay would greatly restrict library 
importation.” 

On behalf of the committee, Mr. Ayer 
moved that the Executive Board be author- 
ized to frame a suitable resolution and take 
suitable action. The Council voted favor- 
ably on the motion. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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eAdult Education Round Table 


N ADULT Education Round Table 

A sie meeting was held Monday 

afternoon, April 25, at the Monte- 

leone Hotel, with the chairman, Mrs. Helen 

T. Steinbarger, Mt. Pleasant Branch, Pub- 

lic Library of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, D. C., presiding. About one 
hundred people were present. 

Lieutenant Colonel John Malcolm 
Mitchell, president of the (British) Library 
Association and secretary of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, Dunfermline, Scot- 
land, expressed his pleasure at being pres- 
ent and stated that Great Britain was 
endeavoring under stress to keep the adult 
education flag flying. This work, of great 
importance under existing conditions, is in 
the hands of volunteer bodies which can 
expect no official help, although the official 
Committee on Adult Education, appointed 
by the Board of Education, is still sitting. 
England, he stated, is engaged in a special 
inquiry into the exact function of adult 
education, which is intended to strengthen 
the bond between the official and volunteer 
bodies. Both of these organizations are re- 
porting active progress in helping workers’ 
education: first, through central and dis- 
trict organizations acting as propagandist 
centers; second, through financing tutorial 
organizations which rouse interest in the 
villages by offering one- and three-year 
tutorial classes. A central council controls 
the work. 

Education by broadcasting has received 
attention in England, Colonel Mitchell 
stated, and referred to a synthetic report by 
the Committee on Adult Education, the 
Board of Education, and the universities 
which furnish the chief volunteers. A _ re- 
port on film work has also been made. 

Colonel Mitchell referred briefly to the 
central library for students which sends 
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books to classes through the counties. All 
counties now have this service, but it js 
hoped that within ten years every organized 
group will have an adequate supply of books 
from its local library. 

At the conclusion of Colonel Mitchell’s 
remarks, Mrs. Steinbarger presented a greet- 
ing from Miss Rathbone, who was unable 
to be present. 

A letter from Mrs. Henry Howard, presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, was then read. Her- 
man H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, was 
present to represent the association. Dr. 
Meyer declared that he had been in touch 
with the movement from its beginning at 
the Cleveland meeting. Although handi- 
capped by insufficient funds, the association 
has had the help of shipping companies and 
the seaports through which it distributes 
the books which it receives by donation. The 
large book-shaped boxes in railway stations 
in which the traveler may deposit the books 
and magazines which have served their pur- 
pose on his journey are a familiar sight in 
the larger cities. The books are sent to 
such distributing ports as Baltimore, Boston, 
Galveston, Seattle, and many others from 
the New York City headquarters at 67 
Wall Street. Cleveland, Ohio, is head- 
quarters for the Great Lakes, where ships’ 
crews and forty lighthouses are served. 
Books are sent out in the ratio of §0 fiction 
to 20 non-fiction. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, the na- 
tionality of the crews is not predominantly 
foreign. Among 303,031, Americans num- 
bered 200,000. : 

Referring to the type of book included in 
the collection, Dr. Meyer stated that among 
those most popular were the volumes on 
marine engineering, seamanship, radio, gen- 
eral science, and literature. 
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The cost of the service is placed at 
$60,000 a year. From $58,000 in 1930, a dis- 
bursement of $55,500 was made, leaving a 
favorable balance of $2,500. 

A side service undertaken by the associa- 
tion is a seaman’s handbook for shore leave 
covering the ports of the world, clubs, music, 
and other legitimate amusements, as well 
as points of interest. This has proved 
so useful that the British, French, and Ital- 
jan authorities have asked permission to 
copy it. 

Following Dr. Meyer’s remarks, Mrs. 
Steinbarger introduced in quick succession 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, chairman of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education; 
Luther L. Dickerson, member of the board; 
Margery Doud, chairman of the Readers’ 
Advisers Round Table; Francis K. W. 
Drury, former executive assistant in adult 
education for the A. L. A.; and Douglas 
Waples, acting dean of the Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, and 
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principal speaker at the Readers’ Advisers 
Round Table. 

In pursuance of the plan adopted for dis- 
cussion groups in adult education, Mrs. 
Steinbarger announced the topic, “Adult 
Education in a Changing World,” and in- 
troduced Miriam D. Tompkins, Library 
School, Emory University, as the leader of 
the first group; Georgie G. McAfee, Pub- 
lic Library, Lima, Ohio, leader of the sec- 
ond group; and C. W. Mason, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in charge 
of the discussion groups. Mrs. Frances 
Clarke Sayers, acting secretary, A. L. A. 
Board on the Library and Adult Education, 
was also introduced. 

Reference was then made to the four 
round table discussion groups to be held at 
the Buffalo meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, and an out- 
line of the procedure to be followed by 
the New Orleans discussion groups was 
decided upon. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


The adult education group with Miss 
Tompkins as chairman had two meetings 
to discuss the problems of adult education in 
the large and small library. 

The first meeting was held Tuesday after- 
noon, April 26, at the Monteleone Hotel. 
Miss Tompkins opened the discussion by 
outlining the work and organization of 
adult education service. The group de- 
cided to consider first the problems con- 
fronting the librarian in book selection. 
The following suggestions and recommenda- 
tions were made. 

1. Ephemeral Fiction. It was generally 
conceded that light fiction has a place in all 
libraries to be used principally as bait. Sug- 
gestion was made by Mr. Drury that 
readers’ advisers prepare lists of substitute 
titles for the too-trivial and ultra-popular 
titles—similar to the list appearing in the 
Library Journal, April 15, 1932, page 391. 
_ 2. Codperative Finding List. As the Find- 
ing list of reading courses, prepared by 
various libraries throughout the country 
and issued by the American Library As- 
sociation, has proved to be an invaluable 


aid, it was suggested that the list be revised 
and kept up-to-date. 

3. Annotated Card Catalog. Mr. Mason 
proposed that a card catalog, similar to the 
one compiled by the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, be duplicated for the use of librarians 
throughout the country, if the cost is not 
prohibitive. All books examined and used 
are evaluated for reading course purposes. 
The annotations are typewritten on cards 
and filed according to subject for future 
use. 

Mr. Drury suggested that the excellent 
annotations appearing on the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
book lists be cut up and pasted on cards 
for convenient reference. 

For a discussion of the organization of 
adult education work, it was agreed to meet 
at breakfast on Friday, April 29, at the 
Monteleone Hotel. 

Miss Tompkins opened the discussion by 
a description of the threefold organization 
of the work; namely, the readers’ advisory 
service, the bureau of information concern- 
ing local opportunities for adult education 
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outside the library, and codperation with 


groups which maintain adult education 
service. 
1. Educational Opportunities. Elizabeth 


Carter, Free Public Library, Jacksonville, 
Florida, suggested that a card be placed in 
the main subject catalog describing any 
course offered locally on that subject; for 
instance, that, following the subject cards 
listing the books on chemistry, the study 
courses available on that subject be noted. 

Mr. Dudgeon suggested that a stamp be 


used—‘“For further information see the 
readers’ adviser.” 
2. Discussion Groups. All librarians 
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present agreed that informal book dis- 
cussion groups are well worth while and 
should be encouraged. 

3. Cooperative Effort. Group Service. 
The purpose of this work is to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for those unable to 
attend school. 

The group to discuss “Adult Education 
Problems in the Time of Depression” met 
in the Monteleone Hotel on Wednesday, 
April 27, under the leadership of Miss Mc- 
Afee. The attendance was so small that 
only a very informal discussion was held. 
No decisions were made, and no business 
of record was transacted. 


READERS’ ADVISERS ROUND TABLE 


The Readers’ Advisers Round Table, 
Miss Doud, chairman, met on Wednesday 
morning, April 27. About two hundred 
people were present. Dr. Waples read a 
paper on books and book distribution in 
soviet Russia, based upon his observations 
as a recent visitor there. His address will 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The following topics, submitted by 
readers’ advisers, were then discussed rap- 
idly because of limited time. 

1. Organization of Readers’ Advisory 
Service in the Library. It was announced 
that this had been the topic for discussion 
at the meeting on Tuesday and that it would 
also be considered at the Friday breakfast. 
It was, therefore, not discussed here. 

2. Use of Readers’ Advisory Service by 
the Unemployed. The general opinion was 
that unemployment had increased the use 
of this individual service. 

3. Extension of Time for Individual 
Readers. There was a brief discussion of 
various practices, some speaking in favor of 
thus encouraging a reader, others stating 
that the book collection did not warrant an 
extension of time. 

4. What Material Is Most Useful in 
Planning Courses for Readers of Limited 
Education? Readable books in many sub- 
jects, by Emma Felsenthal, was reported to 
be most useful. The chairman asked Miss 
Tompkins to report on further progress of 


the Readable Books Committee. Miss 
Tompkins said she hoped to have a report 
ready by the fall. 

5. What Is the Best Answer to the Re- 
quest for Reading for a Cultural Back- 
ground? Miss Tompkins said no answer 
could be given to this question in general, 
since the answer depended upon the in- 
dividual. Books as windows, by May Lam- 
berton Becker, was suggested as very useful 
in this connection. Mr. Drury spoke of the 
English book by W. E. Simnett, Books and 
reading, and said that he was at present 
engaged in editing the book for an American 
edition. The book is designed to give back- 
ground reading in many subjects. 

6. Of How Much Importance Is Each of 
the Following: Occupation of Reader, Age, 
Education, Habits, Surroundings, Interests? 
This question led to a brief discussion on the 
keeping of records. Certain advisers felt 
that meticulous notes on the points men- 
tioned were of definite aid in getting the 
reader’s choice of books. Others were of 
the opinion that such records frequently 
failed to give an authentic clue to reading 
interests. At this point the chairman read 
an interesting and witty letter written by a 
bricklayer about the books of G. B. Shaw. 

7. How Much Emphasis Should Be Put 
upon the Follow-up? The work of the 
follow-up is much hampered by lack of time 
and staff, discussion showed. There was 
no adequate answer to this problem. 
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8. Is It Important to Keep a Record of 
Comment upon Authors and Reactions to 
Books? Mrs. Steinbarger said that in her 
opinion the comments of readers often car- 
ried more weight with other readers than 
did the recommendations and criticisms of 
the librarian. 

9. Is It Important to Keep Records of 
the Kind of Interest Shown in Different 
Subjects? Miss Tompkins said yes, be- 
cause records form the basis of our tech- 
niques and show us our mistakes. 

Mr. Mason said that records of this 
kind were a time-saver and could be used 
many times. 

10. What Method Can Be Used to Test 
a Person Who Wishes to Take an Ex- 
amination After Completing a Reading 
Course? Frances J. Carter, Readers’ 
Bureau, Public Library, Chicago, described 
the reading-for-credit plan of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with which 
libraries have codperated, the federation 
issuing certificates for Reading with a Pur- 
pose courses completed. 

Pearl I. Field, Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch, Public Library, Chicago, said the 
branch had many requests for letters of 
recommendation from readers who had read 
certain courses or books. Miss Tompkins 
said that the Milwaukee Public Library 
had met such requests with guarded state- 
ments of reading done. 

Mr. Drury suggested that the Boy Scout 
tests for reading might be applied in this 
connection. 

1. Shall the “Finding List of Reading 
Courses” Be Continued? Miss Tompkins 
reported that the small group meeting Tues- 
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day afternoon had expressed a desire to 
have this list continued. The round table 
also requested its continuance. 

12. What Special Training Could Library 
Schools Give to Prepare Students for 
Readers’ Advisers Work? Miss Doud re- 
ported that the question of emphasizing, in 
library schools, the whole philosophy of 
adult education had been referred by the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
to Linda A. Eastman and Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg for recommendations. 

13. What Are the Best Publicity Methods 
for Advertising the Service of the Adviser? 
The indirect publicity gained when one 
reader tells another was considered espe- 
cially desirable. Mr. Mason said that the 
informational service of the readers’ bureau 
was very good publicity. 

Mrs. Mildred Othmer Peterson, Public 
Library, Des Moines, Iowa, asked whether 
the publicity for readers’ advisory service 
was handled by the readers’ adviser or by 
other departments of the library. Mr. 
Mason said that the greater part of such 
publicity in Pittsburgh had been included in 
general library publicity. Mrs. Steinbarger 
said that in her library the adult education 
bulletin of the library and the monthly bulle- 
tin carried the major publicity. 

14. What Are We Doing to Meet the 
Call for Reéducation and Assistance in Vo- 
cational Readjustment? The chairman asked 
if libraries were responding to this need in 
other ways than by supplying books on vo- 
cations and trades. As no further sug- 
gestions were made, the meeting adjourned. 
FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS, Acting Secretary, 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session of the Adult Educa- 
tion Round Table was held at the Monte- 
leone Hotel, Friday, April 29, with Harold 
F. Brigham, Free Public Library, Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the chair. 

After opening the meeting, Mr. Brigham 
asked for the reports of the discussions on 


adult education problems in large and small 
libraries. 


Mr. Drury emphasized the value of the 
proposed list of “stepping-up books,” sug- 
gesting that by working diligently along 
that line the readers’ advisory group would 
shortly have something everyone could use. 
He proposed that periodical reports be made 
to A. L. A. Headquarters, which, as the 
material accumulates, can pass it on. 

Mr. Dickerson then reported on the Li- 
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brary Radio Broadcasting Round ‘Table. 
(See proceedings of that group.) 

Mr. Brigham introduced Dr. Waples, 
whose subject was announced as “A Brief 
Survey of Some Phase of the European Li- 
brary Situation.” 


Liprary SITUATION IN EUROPE 


According to Dr. Waples, Europe is seek- 
ing to understand and remove the cause of 
the impending catastrophe and is also en- 
gaged in a search for some peace of mind. 
The cause is somewhat generally recognized 
to be the failure to achieve a planned econ- 
omy among the nations of central Europe— 
a failure which is due to each nation’s in- 
terest in its own sovereignty. Each nation 
sacrifices planning to compete with its 
neighbors; the cost of protecting weak in- 
dustries is loaded on the consumer through 
higher prices; the consumer does not pay 
the prices, and the industries go to the wall. 
This process may be illustrated by wheat, 
coal, electric power, all kinds of manufac- 
tured goods, and nearly every sort of prod- 
uct formerly imported. 

Europe’s “man in the street,” turning to 
books for relief in the depression, is in the 
midst of an unprecedented fever of reading 
activity. The worse the times get, the more 
the average man reads. This is partly ex- 
plained as an attempt to forget the sur- 
rounding misery, partly as an attempt to 
understand the economic and political mess. 

Seven cities, chosen because of their un- 
employment ratios, provided the bulk of Dr. 
Waples’ findings: Leipzig, Munich, Prague, 
Vienna, Moscow, and Croydon in England. 
He attempted to discover what contemporary 
questions most interested the ordinary citi- 
zen, where he got his reading materials, 
and how the stress of recent years had af- 
fected the character of this reading. 

The countries visited, in the order of 
their politics from left to right, were Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, England, France, and the 
United States. The Simon-pure socialists 
are reading intensively and seriously on 
economic questions. As you move toward 
the Simon-pure capitalistic countries, popu- 
lar reading becomes less intense and less 
serious in character; the press becomes more 
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standardized and less able to tell the truth 
concerning economic issues; political parties 
become fewer in number and more influenced 
by slogans than by economic reality; agencies 
for popular education tend rather toward 
programs that please everybody than to the 
direct study of problems confronting mi- 
norities; and the standard of living, ic., 
physical comfort, becomes greater. Moscow 
is vastly less comfortable than Chicago, but 
vastly more interested in ideas, per capita. 

The most socialistic are at present the 
most miserable, but they know what they 
want, and they are looking for solutions 
through reading. Reading interests are 
clear-cut, there is more writing, and the 
publishing and distributing of reading mat- 
ter is relatively more profitable commercially 
than in capitalist countries. This is also due 
in part to the more efficient organization of 
the publishing industry in the socialist 
countries. 

In Germany, the sales figures of the Ger- 
man publishers’ clearing house rose like 
steps of stairs from the end of the inflation 
in 1925 up to 1930, while nearly all other 
German business and industry was drop- 
ping. Statistics from book-shops and other 
agencies show that book sales dropped off 
in 1931, but the circulation in public li- 
braries went up like a rocket. The Ger- 
mans spent their money for books until they 
had no more to spend, then they turned to 
the free libraries. 

The problem novel, which discusses cur- 
rent social issues, has had a great vogue in 
Germany. Every phase of the unemploy- 
ment situation is treated in novel form— 
industrial clashes, nationalism versus race, 
religion versus politics, the sex problems of 
the millions of young people who cannot 
afford to marry, housing, tariffs, and all 
other causes of distress. 

The purest form of the problem novel, 
virtually a political tract, comes straight 
across from Moscow, examples being Glad- 
kow’s Cement, which dramatizes the soviet 
factory, and The new earth, which does the 
same for the soviet farm. Both are widely 
read in Germany. German examples are 
Ernst Glaeser’s Class of 1902, which treats 
of the maladjustments of the generation of 
boys who were just too young to enter the 
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war, and Leonhard Frank’s Three from 
three million, which discusses the adventures 
of three ordinary unemployed men who 
have no better luck in finding work in other 
countries than in Germany. The Germans 
are also mightily interested in reading about 
Russia and the United States. 

Throughout Europe non-fiction is gain- 
ing on fiction. People still do more reading 
for fun than for wisdom, but the trend is 
exemplified by the problem novel. There is 
a pessimism common to the new literature 
which despairs of any reconciliation between 
the old order and the new. There is most 
interest in the problem of social justice, of 
seeing that the under dog has his day. 

Europe may very well emerge from its 
present condition more literate and cultured 
than when it went in, because of the use 
of enforced leisure for reading and discus- 
sion. Other diversions cost too much. 
America has much to learn in the matter of 
making reading material—particularly ma- 
terial concerning social problems—available 
to the ordinary citizen. 

Thousands of libraries operated by re- 
ligious, political, and labor union groups are 
scattered throughout European cities. News- 
stands have a wider variety of offerings and 
bookstores a far greater specialization than 
those in America. 

The colporteur, from whom a subscriber 
receives a book every quarter, a magazine 
every month, and numerous tracts in the 
interim, is very popular in central Europe. 
The “reading circle” is a popular device 
for getting old magazines delivered at home 
at very small cost. A subscriber, renting 
the magazine for a week, can subscribe for 
magazines from a week to six weeks old, 
depending on how much he wishes to pay. 

Private popular libraries, subscription li- 
braries, and loan libraries have proved very 
popular, as have the free newspaper reading 
rooms and the “poor men’s clubs,” which 
provide libraries in conjunction with movies, 
lectures and game tables. 

The international trend shows an increase 
in the proportion of serious readers of books 
and magazines and a decrease in the pro- 
portion of mere newspaper readers. The 
number of people reading thoughtful books 
has probably increased from 20 to 60 per 


cent in recent years in German-speaking 
countries. 
. * * 


President Rathbone questioned Dr. 
Waples on the corresponding increase of 
serious reading in this country during the 
last six months and cited the Doubleday re- 
port that Sir James Arthur Salter’s Recov- 
ery was the book read most in New York 
City during April. 

Dr. Waples recalled the study by Dr. 
B. Lamar Johnson of popular reading in 
Duluth (1929)* which showed scarcely 
more than 4 per cent of the population to 
be readers of non-fiction and of magazine 
articles on social issues. The proportion 
may have increased considerably in the last 
three years, but the fact has yet to be es- 
tablished. 

Miss Doud said she thought that the 
character of readers was changing, with a 
decided trend toward greatly increased in- 
terest in economic questions. 

Dr. Waples then commented on the many 
agencies for the dissemination of reading 
matter developed since the World War— 
public library vereins (conducted separately 
by the city, by different religious sects, dif- 
ferent political parties, and different labor 
unions), private popular libraries supported 
by memberships, settlement house libraries, 
subscription libraries in particular fields, 
rental libraries, rural traveling libraries, 
book peddlers (usually political), periodical 
subscription libraries, newspaper reading- 
rooms, news-stand agencies (carrying pa- 
pers, magazines, and books in_ several 
languages), scholarly libraries in each field, 
and bookstores (both general and highly 
specialized). Bookstores in Europe are 
specialized to an increasing extent, one store 
dealing only in garden books, another in 
books on sex. 

Miss Rathbone commented that the same 
tendency toward specialized shops was evi- 
dent in New York. 

Subscription libraries are popular in Eng- 
land, according to Dr. Waples. A system 
of rural delivery reaches out from the mu- 
nicipal centers into the counties. Boots Li- 


*“Adult Reading Interests as Related to Sex and 
Marital Status,” School Review, January, 1932. 
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brary lends books from any branch that are 
returnable at any other branch, which is 
highly popular among travelers. 

In the German and Austrian cities, news- 
paper reading-rooms are crowded. In Miin- 
chen, the reading-room serves some two 
thousand patrons daily, most of them unem- 
ployed. The average number of newspapers 
read per reader is between 24 and 3 a day. 
This means that most are reading several 
Opposition newspapers in addition to the 
organ of their own political faith. All li- 
braries are fighting to keep their newspaper 
rooms open in spite of dwindling funds, be- 
cause of their obvious educational value. 
Newspapers are about the only sort of 
reading matter that many unemployed men 
can concentrate upon. 

Dr. Waples referred to certain publica- 
tions by means of which one may follow the 
reading trends in Germany: Bicherei und 
Bildungspflege, Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken, Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Volksbiichereien, Hefte fiir Biichereiwesen, 
and the Borsenblatt issued by the Boérsen- 
verein von Deutschen Buchhandler at Leip- 
zig. 

Mr. Brigham expressed his appreciation 
of Dr. Waples’ talk and introduced Mr. 
Dudgeon as the author of a newly formed 
definition of adult education. 

Mr. Dudgeon remarked that a new move- 
ment starts off with a definite prescription 
for procedure. The board was coming to 
realize that adult education does not mean 
readers’ advisory work alone. It must imply 
something akin to that intangible but power- 
ful factor—library spirit; it is rather a 
consciousness that will permeate the li- 
brary—a realization that serious sequential 
reading with definite educational aim and 
results is possible in the library whether or 
not it is aided by an adviser. 

The worker must be conscious of the idea 
as formula rather than spirit. The adviser 
must discover a reader’s natural bent and 
help him to follow it. In this way the library 
offers a definite opportunity in the printed 
page, an opportunity for almost unending 
educational advantage. 

Mrs. Elva B. Bailey, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, was introduced to 
report on the work of the Hospital Libraries 
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Round Table. 
group.) 

The work of the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table was summarized by its chair. 
man, Mary J. Cain, Public Library, Ip. 
dianapolis, Indiana. (See proceedings of 
that group.) 


(See the proceedings of that 


LovuIsIANA PRocRAM 


Mr. Brigham then introduced Glenn H. 
Holloway, executive secretary of the State 
Advisory Board in Adult Education of 
Louisiana. The Louisiana board is newly 
formed, but has started a state-wide adult 
education program designed to reach every- 
one eighteen years old and over, regardless 
of previous education, but according to his 
needs and abilities. So far the plan has 
progressed well, having met no insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

Mr. Holloway said that he had come to 
Louisiana to look after some interests in a 
sawmill. Seeking to help the people he had 
become interested in a local library. Toa 
constituency of 5,000 white readers, 36,000 
books were lent in the second year. By the 
third year, circulation had grown to 50,000 
books. Mr. Holloway then studied adult 
education movements in ten European coun- 
tries, where he found them frequently in the 
hands of specialized agents, who promoted 
reading from prejudiced viewpoints. In 
Denmark, where the Socialist Party was 
in power, only the socialist point of view 
was being offered. He resolved that in 
Louisiana there should be unbiased leader- 
ship in adult education to let the adult 
student know all sides and to encourage 
a citizenship that could choose freely. 
Any group could ask for a course on 
any subject. Special care was to be taken 
in the matter of religious differences by 
allowing each group to approve the instruc- 
tor assigned. The use of the adult educa- 
tional opportunities already offered indicated, 
Mr. Holloway said, that the people were 
ready for more cultural advantages. 

Before the Louisiana program was initi- 
ated the president of the state university and 
the state superintendent of education agreed 
to give every possible aid. The Louisiana 
follow-up of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection gave the 
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necessary opportunity for publicity. Edu- 
cational agencies were called on for their 
cooperation. A committee on adult educa- 
tion was appointed, of which seven members 
were college presidents. Mr. Holloway was 
made chairman. The Board on the Library 
and Adult Education and the Library Ex- 
tension Board of the American Library 
Association agreed to outline a plan for 
handling books. 

The committee then met and appointed the 
Louisiana board, consisting of the executive 
heads of the state university and six col- 
leges, the superintendent of education, and 
the chairman of the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission, with Mr. Holloway as executive 
secretary. Courses are now being outlined, 
the territory divided, and the instructors 
selected to teach different subjects. One 
printed form marked, “The Louisiana Con- 
solidated Adult Education Service,” is used. 

The board will outline policies, plan 
courses, and codrdinate the activities of the 
various codperating institutions; those who 
give instruction will be carefully chosen. 
The academic atmosphere which the pro- 
fessors take from the schools should be help- 
ful to the field work. It is also thought that 
the instructors’ closer contact with the peo- 
ple, the communities, and their problems 
should vitalize the professors’ work at the 
school. 

Each institution represented in the organi- 
zation offers the same program but has the 
privilege of having the class taught by the 
nearest qualified instructor, a member of its 
staff or of another. Classes may be organ- 
ized and work done through volunteer 
organizations, partly through teachers, farm 
bureaus, and home economics groups, and 
particularly through the organized com- 
munities under Miss Mary Mims, where 
community interest can be held by subse- 
quent programs on community nights and 
where discussion groups may be encouraged 
after regular meetings. 

Mr. Holloway cited the Richland- 
Vermilion folk-schools which had a five-day 
program beginning at noon, handwork hav- 
ing occupied the morning. People of out- 
standing ability to stimulate interest were 
brought in as lecturers who opened the way 
for continued work. 
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Some business institutions, such as the 
Columbia Carbon Company, have begun to 
show great interest in the work. This com- 
pany has outlined a program for its workers 
and will use its technical staff to carry it on. 

The labor unions are to hold a meeting at 
the state university and propose to offer 
week-end lecture courses to familiarize the 
workers with the underlying principles and 
new developments in their lines. Many are 
not now doing as well as they would if they 
knew the principles involved. By this plan 
they can use the university plant, forges, etc., 
for laboratory experiments. In this way the 
plant is used not only for training the young, 
but also for solving the problems of industry 
and keeping labor informed. 

Mr. Brigham, after commenting on this 
pioneer project, announced that questions 
were in order. 

Mr. Dudgeon: “Are there limitations 
in subject or method of treatment?” 

Mr. Holloway: “Free discussion is al- 
lowed. The assignment of a professor is 
subject to the approval of the group en- 
rolling and, if the course is offered by a 
labor union, to the approval of the state 
labor organization. The group may have 
any subject taught which it chooses.” 

Mr. Dudgeon: “Could outside agencies 
come in and control for propaganda?” 

Mr. Holloway: “In that case the ad- 
visory board could protect the situation, as 
the members outline the course offered. 
Those who enroll, however, may choose 
whether they study only one or all sides 
of any subject. They can start at the top 
or bottom as they are able. The policy is 
to come from below.” 


New OFFICERS 


The report of the Nominating Committee, 
submitted by Julia Ideson, Public Library, 
Houston, Texas, was unanimously accepted. 
Officers for 1932-33 are: Milton James 
Ferguson, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York, chairman; Miriam D. Tompkins, Li- 
brary School, Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia; and Lucia H. Sander- 
son, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss 
Sanderson’s nomination was subject to her 
acceptance. 


MArtTHILpE D. WituiaMs, Secretary 














eA: ericultural Libraries Section 


HE meeting of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section was held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Wednesday after- 
noon, April 27; the chairman, Mrs. Elsie D. 
Hand, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College Library, Stillwater, presiding. 
She explained that the program would fol- 
low the general theme of the conference, 
“The Library in a Changing World,” and 
would be in three sections: formal papers, 
round table discussion, and business. Thirty- 
five persons were present at the meeting. 
The first paper, entitled “The Faculty of 
the Land-Grant College Looks at Libra- 
ries—As Seen by the Economist,” by Ray- 
mond D. Thomas, dean of the School of 
Commerce, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, was read by Robert 
Elsasser of the School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 


Tue FACULTY OF THE LAND-GRANT 
Co.vece Looxs at LIBRARIES 


The place of economics and allied social 
sciences in a land-grant college is determined 
more or less by the particular point of view 
which prevails with respect to the principal 
purposes of this type of higher educational 
institution. Speaking broadly, it seems that 
there are two interpretations of the Morrill 
Act and of subsequent acts designed to carry 
forward the main purpose of the original 
act. One is a strict interpretation, the other 
liberal. 

The “strict interpretationists” think of the 
land-grant college as an institution in which 
agriculture, engineering, and home economics 
are taught practically to the exclusion of all 
other fields of knowledge that do not con- 
tribute directly to these three divisions. 
Studies in the field of economics are outside 
the functions of a land-grant college, save 
only “agricultural economics,” “engineering 
economics,’ and “consumers’ economics.” 
The many fields of applied economics, such 
as finance, merchandising, transportation, 
labor, accounting, public utilities, foreign 
trade, and so on, are ruled out by the strict 


interpretationist. The larger function of 
studies in economics in the matter of analyz. 
ing the conditions affecting the social and 
economic problems which are pressing this 
generation for solution, these strict inter. 
pretationists would, no doubt, rule out, 
Studies such as these would not qualify as 
“branches of learning . . . related to agri- 
culture and mechanic arts.” 

Quite different is the rendering of the 
Morrill Act by the liberal interpretationists, 
Land-grant colleges, according to this view, 
are institutions for the education of the in- 
dustrial classes. These institutions are 
established and maintained, in the language 
of the original Morrill Act, “to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” 

This broader interpretation of the func- 
tions of the land-grant institution was ex- 
pressed by President Kerr of the Oregon 
Agricultural College in speaking before the 
Forty-fifth Convention of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: “It 
is the field of applied science. This field in- 
cludes agriculture and all that pertains to 
the soil and production from it; engineering 
and the principles and appliances that relate 
to the use of natural power and machinery; 
mining and mineral resources; forestry and 
forest products; business, banking, and the 
administrative procedures of commerce; 
home economics and the family as a factor 
in society.” 

“The liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life’ was not a narrow 
field in the thinking of Mr. Morrill who 
sponsored the first federal aid legislation 
through Congress. In presenting his views 
of the idea behind federal aid to these in- 
stitutions through land grants before a group 
at Yale University in 1867, Mr. Morrill is 
said to have interpreted the purposes of the 
Morrill Act about as follows: 

“Mr. Morrill stated that he wished the 
bill to be broad enough so that the several 
states might use it to the best advantage. 
The general wants and local conditions were 
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very different in the different states and 
for the best use of this fund there must 
be much variety allowed regarding details, 
although all of the colleges should be the 
same in spirit and essentially of the same 
grade, that is, colleges in which science and 
not classics should be the leading idea. 

“He did not intend them to be agricultural 
schools. The title of the bill was not his 
and was not a happy one. A clerk was re- 
sponsible for the title. . . . 

“He said that the bill was purposely and 
carefully planned so that the old colleges 
might use this as an aid in expanding in 
the direction to give them more science 
teaching or that new colleges might be organ- 
ized as the conditions and needs of the sev- 
eral states might demand. : 

“But in all he wished that as a prominent 
feature the ‘useful sciences’ be taught and 
that where the natural influence of the 
studies might have less tendency to draw 
the students into purely literary and pro- 
fessional pursuits.” 

The second land-grant bill introduced by 
Senator Morrill in 1890 specifically included 
economics and its applied subdivisions with- 
in the scope of the land-grant college in the 
provision that federal funds appropriated 
under the act were to be expended only for 
instruction in “agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural, 
and economic sciences with special reference 
to their application to the industries of life 
and to the facilities for such instruction.” 

The useful science and art of economics 
and its applications clearly come within this 
field of practical and scientific education as 
opposed to education in the classics. 

What is the connection of this summary 
of the views with respect to the purposes of 
the land-grant institutions with a discussion 
of the land-grant college library from the 
point of view of the economist? Briefly put, 
it is designed to raise the question of the 
Place in our higher educational system of 
the large field of economics, particularly in 
its applications to the problems of the indi- 
vidual and of the general welfare. Is the 

eld of economics in its many applied sub- 
divisions to be squeezed out, so to speak, 
between the narrow interpretation of the 





function of land-grant institutions as the ap- 
plication of the natural sciences to agricul- 
ture, engineering, and home economics and 
the idea of classical training and of education 
in the so-called learned professions? 

Economics and its subdivisions of prac- 
tical application (agricultural economics, 
business administration, finance, marketing, 
insurance, investments, accounting, taxation, 
foreign trade, transportation, public utili- 
ties) do not fit into the philosophy of edu- 
cation and the purposes of classical training, 
the humanities, and the learned professions. 
The field of economics in its applications to 
the practical aspects of living belongs in 
this other area of higher education; namely, 
the area in which the point of view is the 
training of the “industrial classes” for eco- 
nomic and social experience. 

If this analysis is correct, it follows that 
the broad field of economics must neces- 
sarily occupy a large place in the making 
of policies, and in the operation of the library 
of a land-grant institution. This must be 
the case for two reasons: First, the study 
of economics and its important subdivisional 
applications mentioned above is of major 
importance in training the “industrial 
classes” and the masses, for that matter, to 
take their place in our modern and increas- 
ingly complex economic life; second, on 
account of the dynamic nature of economic 
studies and their applications, the materials 
which a reasonably well stocked library must 
possess bulk large. It should be added, too, 
that these materials are varied and chang- 
ing; accordingly, it is easy for a library to 
lower its level of opportunity for service to 
students, faculty, and the public by failing 
to keep its stock replenished. 

This is a proposal that a library of a land- 
grant institution, if it is to perform its 
very essential part in the realization of the 
functions of an institution for the “indus- 
trial classes,” must build its services in the 
field of economics to the same level of 
standards which apply in the equipment and 
maintenance of library services for agri- 
culture, engineering, and home economics. 

I am convinced that members of .e eco- 
nomic staff of a land-grant institution 
look upon the library as a kind of super- 
laboratory for themselves and for their stu- 
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dents. Vitalized teaching of economics in 
all of its applied fields requires that the 
faculty and students have access to current 
economic literature, statistical services, gov- 
ernment reports, and the like. In a sense, 
for the student of economics, the library is 
the workshop. In the field of economics the 
student must be self-educated. Probably the 
library is more important as a facility in 
higher education in economics than the 
classroom. 

A graduate student in the School of Busi- 
ness of Columbia University wrote to the 
director of the school: “The art of teach- 
ing lies not so much in chiseling knowledge 
into the heads of students as it does in 
developing a real thirst for the pursuit of 
facts and their logical correlation. This 
your faculty has done for me, and I am very 
grateful.” ‘This is a testimonial of a stu- 
dent who has come under the influence of 
vitalized teaching in the field of applied 
economics, a kind of teaching which would 
be impossible without a well stocked and 
efficiently operated library. 

In this connection I want to quote some 
sentences from the report of the librarian of 
Columbia University for 1930. “The real 
library problem in an American university,” 
the report states, “is not a question of 
books, or of service. Books can be obtained, 
buildings can be erected, and services can 
be rendered. The fundamental question is 
that of the student’s time. The scantiest 
possession of a modern student is his leisure 
time and perhaps this is particularly evident 
at Columbia. Without adequate leisure, the 
virtue of casual reading departs and a 
browsing room promotes somnolence without 
aiding digestion.” 

The library should provide facilities for 
browsing or for leisurely reading. This 
requires adequate funds for books, peri- 
odicals, and pamphlets, and for space where 
students and faculty can study and reflect 
in an environment of quiet and comfort. 
When the library has created this environ- 
ment and provided these facilities, the faculty 
should meet its part of the obligation in 
giving to students a certain amount of relief 
from required reading. Then we can expect 
the processes of self-education in economics 
to yield better results. 


NEW ORLEANS 
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The status of economics and its applied 
subdivisions in a land-grant institution js 
determined in no small way by the library, 
Students who are interested in advanced 
studies in economics are attracted to those 
institutions in which adequate library facilj- 
ties are available. It is reported that 
annually in the catalog of one of the great 
universities of the country since 1893 a state- 
ment has appeared that graduate students 
in economics had the privilege of consulting 
the library of the professor of political 
economy and finance. This announcement, 
it is said, has drawn to that university many 
notable students. 

The contents and quality of services of a 
library have much to do with drawing and 
holding an alert and progressive faculty in 
economics in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. Creative teaching of economics is im- 
possible, as a general rule, in an academic 
environment in which the spirit of research 
is absent and where active research is not 
carried on. Creative scholars in economics, 
therefore, will not long remain in an insti- 
tution which either cannot or does not afford 
adequate materials and facilities for eco- 
nomic research. This condition applies in 
a peculiar way to certain land-grant col- 
leges in which the library facilities are quite 
inadequate. 

The maintenance of a library as an effi- 
cient service agency for the economics di- 
vision of a land-grant institution requires 
adequate funds and a library staff which is 
continually on the alert in quest of new 
types of materials. Much of these materials 
can be had at little or no cost. Research 
in economic history and the history of busi- 
ness in the future will be hampered con- 
siderably in those institutions which have 
neglected to collect, sort, and classify the 
materials which relate to the tremendous 
economic movements which have been work- 
ing out since the opening of the so-called 
industrial age about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It would perhaps re- 
quire the full time of a trained person con- 
nected with the library to collect business 
records and to supervise a selective clipping 
service in the field of economics. Pamphlet 
materials and clippings, to be usable, should 
be carefully indexed and thus made avail- 
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able to students for use in connection with 
writing papers and theses. 

Inasmuch as the library is the workshop 
for the student of economics, the importance 
of building space can hardly be overempha- 
sized. A library might have in its possession 
all of the publications of the United States 
Government, a rather large and continuing 
collection of reports of private corporations, 
reports of state and local governments, news- 
papers, pamphlets, and so on; nevertheless, 
these materials might not be accessible to 
students and faculty because of limited space. 
It is false economy to limit the appropria- 
tions for the library to such an extent that 
on account of lack of space and trained 
personnel it is impossible for the materials 
in stock to be made available to students 
and faculty. 

I believe that economies can be realized 
through a plan which would bring about a 
closer coérdination between departments in 
the matter of purchasing materials for the 
library. All of the divisions of the social 
sciences, I suggest, should recommend pur- 
chases of library materials to the librarian 
through a central committee. Such a com- 
mittee could prevent unnecessary duplica- 
tions of books and services. Certainly it 
would be advisable for all departments 
within the division of economic studies to 
recommend purchases through a single com- 
mittee. 

The economics staff values highly the serv- 
ices of reference librarians. It is my judg- 
ment that faculty men and women in 
economics and allied social sciences would 
not favor the establishment of a branch 
library for the economics division. A read- 
ing room for economics and applied sub- 
divisions, however, supplied with current 
Periodicals, statistical reports, bound maga- 
zines, and other materials which are used 
almost daily by both faculty and students 
should be provided if at all possible under 
the circumstances. 

A land-grant institution cannot success- 
fully meet its responsibilities unless it builds 
Its services in the field of economics and its 
applications to practical affairs, both public 
and Private, according to the same standards 

ich characterize its services in the fields 
of agriculture, engineering, and home eco- 


nomics. A strong division of economics from 
the point of view of instruction and research 
is dependent upon two conditions; namely, 
a progressive faculty and a good library. 
Economists will oppose to the last ditch any 
policy which starves the library. 


* . * 
Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma Library Com- 


mission, spoke informally on “The Land- 
Grant College Library as Seen by the Field 
Worker.” Commenting on Dr. Thomas’ 
statement that the college library should 
serve students, the faculty, and the public, 
she wondered how far they should go in 
serving the public. As a result of her ob- 
servations as a field worker she suggested 
that agricultural college libraries should 
have readers’ advisers to help men and 
women on the farm find the information they 
need. The library should be the laboratory, 
not only of the chemist, physicist, economist, 
etc., but of the entire state. Farmers feel 
that the agricultural college should pour 
out a steady stream of information which 
would be useful not only to those long estab- 
lished on the farm but to those who go 
into farming from some other line of work. 

Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota Library, Minneapolis, read a paper on 
“The Land-Grant College as Seen by the 


Librarian.” 


Tue Lanp-Grant CoLuecE AS SEEN BY THE 
LIBRARIAN 


The complexity of the problem of land- 
grant college libraries is shown by the pro- 
gram of this meeting. It has many angles. 
Each phase is related to other phases, and 
duplication of treatment by representatives 
of various college interests is inevitable. 
Differences in organization and resources 
necessarily make a difference in local con- 
ditions. 

There are elements in the problem which 
are common to all college and reference 
libraries: first, serving the current class- 
room and research needs of the institution; 
second, building up a reserve for future 
needs, both by replacements of the worn- 
out and the obsolete and by furnishing a 
supply of new material for new or increased 
institutional activities. 
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The land-grant college is the result of a 
demand for popularized education. At least 
in theory, it is the people’s college, supported 
by public funds with a prospective attend- 
ance of those interested chiefly in practical 
education. It is often necessary to insist 
that the land-grant college has seldom de- 
veloped into a college of agriculture and 
that it was never intended to be solely that. 
The names of many northern land-grant col- 
leges are misleading. The southern schools 
of agriculture, technology, and the mechanic 
arts are frequently more accurately named. 
There are examples of attempts at more 
careful terminology (as, for example, The 
College of Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and Forestry of the University of Minne- 
sota), but they are exceptional. 

The somewhat prevalent confusion in the 
public mind regarding the purpose and scope 
of the land-grant college obscures the extent 
and variety of its needs. These are usually 
greater, rather than less, than those of the 
so-called “liberal college.” Analysis of their 
curricula shows that there are compara- 
tively few subjects taught in general uni- 
versities which do not also appear in the 
programs of many land-grant colleges. In 
most cases they are more or less officially 
a part of the general educational systems of 
their respective states and, because of state 
support, their tuition rates are rather gen- 
erally lower. This naturally attracts the 
attendance of the graduates of high schools. 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Palmer 
O. Johnson for statistics drawn from an 
unpublished study of college attendance in 
the north central group of states. In the 
seven states studied, the total per cent of 
high school graduates who continued their 
education beyond high school ranged from 
76.4 per cent in Indiana to 88.2 per cent in 
Michigan. The percentages of these groups 
who attended state universities and land- 
grant colleges were as follows: Illinois, 
17.8; Iowa, 17.9; Michigan, 18.3; Ohio, 22; 
Indiana, 25; Wisconsin, 29; and Minnesota, 
41. Even in the states in which attendance 
percentages at state colleges are lowest, for 
one reason or another, the actual numbers 
still remain so large as to demand attention. 

Many of these students come from en- 
vironments poorly supplied with library 
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facilities. Few of them have means enough, 
while in college, to form private libraries 
to supplement inadequate library service by 
the college. Since the state college js sup- 
posed to receive public support, the stream 
of private benefactions which virtually sup- 
ports the libraries of many private colleges, 
is likely to become a mere trickle when it 
flows toward the state college. There are 
exceptions, but they are rare. 

The curriculum of the land-grant college 
is largely formed by public opinion. The 
library needs follow curriculum changes and 
a stable collection of books is impracticable. 
Changes in the sciences which underlie these 
curricula make a large margin of obsoles- 
cence in books unavoidable. The practical 
character of the curriculum makes it neces- 
sary to provide material for current re- 
search. The fundamental place of research 
was implied in the very foundation of these 
colleges. 

New scientific material, which is usually 
expensive and temporary in value, is urgently 
needed. In addition, there is need of large 
supplies of varied material to meet the trend 
toward broader curricula. Even in states in 
which agriculture is the chief industry, the 
number of students, even in courses pri- 
marily agricultural, who actually become 
farmers is relatively small. Drawing again 
on Dr. Johnson’s study: only 11.6 per cent 
of 370 graduates of the Division of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Minnesota engaged 
in farming or in farm management. The 
various occupations of the 370 were as 
follows: 


Percentage 


Agricultural extension, or county 
and government work in agriculture. 20.8 
University or college work and re- 
CUED dens datceancncewnn epee 173 
Public school teaching or adminis- 


i a a aon reemerer rere snare 17.0 
Farming or farm management......-- 11.6 
Agricultural business or related 

a ae er 116 
General commerce and business. ....- 12.7 
Professional work ..........--eeee8 355 


The remainder engaged in non-professional 
occupations, engineering, and public service. 
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It is probable that the separate college not 
associated with a general university with 
professional schools would in most cases 
show even wider occupational variations 
among the graduates. 

All this points to the need of a diversified, 
steadily growing library in the land-grant 
college. While the rare book needed only 
for occasional reference may often be bor- 
rowed from, or copies of needed articles or 
sections obtained from, other better-supplied 
libraries, other borrowing should be the ex- 
ception. No laboratory worker expects to 
depend on borrowing apparatus for his work 
except on the rarest occasions. His need of 
books which he can frequently consult is just 
as great and often greater. 

It is not the librarian who makes college 
libraries grow. It is the need of faculty 
and students trying to keep abreast of their 
new discoveries and applications in a period 
of rapid, ceaseless changes. Curtailing book 
funds is a desperate, rather than a com- 
mendable, means of economy. If rather 
frequent and rather consistent reports of 
visiting scholars and American scholars 
studying abroad may be credited, a policy 
of this kind has seriously crippled and is still 
crippling the scientific and social progress 
of several important European countries. 
The adoption of a similar policy in the 
United States will in all probability bring 
similar results here. It may be in a degree 
inevitable, but many things inevitable now 
should never have become so. Either the 
increasing demand for books the past few 
years has been needless extravagance, or 
progress in the future makes it necessary 
that a continuing demand continue to be 
met. 

Corporations have in many instances dur- 
ing the past year or so effected apparent 
economies by dismissing their higher paid and 
ostensibly abler employees and filling their 
places with cheaper help, if the places are 
not left vacant. So far, such a tendency 
i$ not generally apparent in land-grant col- 
leges. It is true that in some cases, it would 
be difficult to pay lower library salaries 
and fill staff vacancies at all. But, aside 
from this, it seems that now is the time 
for better library service, not for cheaper 
and less competent. The people’s colleges, 





in common with everything else, are facing 
serious problems, present and future. Need- 
less interference and unconsidered criticism 
of all educational activities are everywhere 
mingled with some objections that are valid. 
Better service, not poorer—and not neces- 
sarily more extravagant—is needed in every 
part of every school. Analysis, to determine 
what is essential, is as desirable as it is nec- 
essary, but the college faculty, the students, 
and the public defraud themselves by lower- 
ing the quality of a service which they all, 
in sober moments, assert is essential in 
modern education. Economies must be 
effected, but a crisis or an emergency calls 
for abler executives and administrators— 
not inferior. 

There is little need to assert that con- 
tinued support cannot be provided by the 
librarian in very large degree. Neither 
will evidence of use by itself be effective. 
Many of the public library budgets which 
have been most mercilessly slashed the past 
year are those of libraries in which very 
pronounced increase of use is shown. Un- 
fortunately, those who need these libraries 
most and who use them most, are those who 
are least able to give them financial support. 

There is a possibility—by no means re- 
mote—that the land-grant colleges face a 
similar danger. Recognition of the essential 
character of the library has not, even in 
colleges, always spread beyond a recognition 
of its usefulness for personal or personal- 
professional purposes. The professor of 
engineering does not always see that a well 
stocked department of literature is funda- 
mental even in a school of technology. The 
professor of English is not prone to wax 
enthusiastic over the purchase of a funda- 
mental work in bacteriology. The state 
official and legislator are very likely to re- 
main calm in the face of demands from both 
the engineer and the teacher of literature. 
The general public seldom knows or cares 
except in its vague but rather articulate de- 
mand that state expenditures be lowered. 

To those in the work, the case seems clear. 
The land-grant college is the people’s oppor- 
tunity for culture and vocational efficiency. 
The changing conditions of society require 
broader courses of study and equipment 
suited to present-day conditions. Behind all 
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these courses and all this equipment stands 
the library to supplement and _ interpret. 
Crippling the library or starving it does not 
primarily injure the library staff, but the 
institution of which the library is a part. 
Curtailing educational opportunity beyond 
what is clearly unavoidable is defrauding 
the present and handicapping the future of 
our social and economic life. 


* * * 


Charles Harvey Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames, read his paper, “In View 
of the Land-Grant Survey and Dr. Works’ 
Paper, What Responsibilities Fall upon the 
Librarian in Improving the Service of Land- 
Grant Colleges?” (A. L. A. Bulletin, July, 
1932, article on “Is the Librarian a Victim 
or Beneficiary of the Land-Grant Survey ?’’) 

Following Mr. Brown’s paper there was a 
general discussion. Mr. Brown and Mrs. 
Dale exchanged experiences on the desire of 
farmers for agricultural literature. Mr. 
Brown felt that farmers were able to get 
their technical information from bulletins 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the state experiment stations and 
that when they wanted books they wanted 
fiction and other recreational books. Mrs. 
Dale thought the bulletins too technical. 
Miss Stanford, Pennsylvania State College, 
and Mr. Gulledge, University of Illinois, 
agreed with Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Walter brought up the question of 
the confused ideas caused by the name 
“agricultural and mechanical college.” He 
agreed with Dr. Thomas that the idea 
should be spread abroad that such colleges 
are for all the people, to train them for 
life. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that a movement 
in that direction has started. The name 
has been changed to “State College” in 
Michigan and in Mississippi. Edwina M. 
Whitney, Connecticut Agricultural College 
Library, said a bill was pending in the Con- 
necticut legislature to change the name to 
Connecticut State College. 

Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State Col- 
lege, questioned Mr. Brown regarding 
library surveys, saying that he would not 
want anyone but Dean Works or some 
well known librarian to survey his library. 
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He would consider it risky to ask a Visiting 
dean, who might b inly i i 

: g e mainly interested in ad. 
ministrative affairs, to make a report on 
his library. Mr. Brown suggested Dr. Judd 
and Dr. Klein as capable of making such 
surveys. Mr. Walter said he had seen good 
results from surveys. He felt that one 
reason for lack of confidence on the outside 
was lack of confidence in the library group, 
But he agreed with Mr. Towne that a sur- 
vey might prove to be merely a chance to 
show what could be cut out. His faculty had 
suggested cutting the library funds and he 
had agreed, but had showed them that it 
would mean cutting down book purchases 
for their own departments. Mr. Brown 
felt that past surveys had improved library 
service. Mrs. Hand spoke of the survey 
of the Oklahoma library made by the staf 
following publication of Dr. Works’ paper. 

She then brought up the question of recog- 
nition of librarians in the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges. Willard P. Lewis, 
Pennsylvania State College, favored the 
organization of some kind of section. If 
such a section should be organized it would 
call attention to the fact that the library 
is as much a part of the land-grant college 
as is the department of home economics or 
the school of agriculture. 

Mrs. Hand explained, in answer to ques- 
tions from Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State 
University, that she felt the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges had not realized their 
need of the library and that this is the 
opportune time, in view of Dr. Works’ paper 
and Dr. Klein’s survey, to obtain some 
recognition or representation on the pro- 
gram. The details—whether it be called a 
section, round table, or something else— 
would have to be worked out with the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges. She had 
sent a questionnaire to land-grant college 
librarians and replies showed interest in the 
idea. It was suggested that a meeting of 
the Agricultural Libraries Section be held 
in Washington at the time of the meeting 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
or that a committee see about representa- 
tion on the program of that meeting. Many 
of the librarians who replied to the question 
naire thought they would be able to attend 
the meeting this fall. 
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Mr. Brown moved that the matter be 
referred to the incoming executive committee 
and to Claribel R. Barnett, United States 
Department of Agriculture Library. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Hand then turned the meeting over 
to Cora Miltimore, University of Florida 
Library, who presided over the round 
table session. She asked for frank discussion 
of the subjects considered. The first subject 
was “Local Agricultural Collections in 
Land-Grant College Libraries.” She intro- 
duced this by telling of her difficulties in 
Florida. Many state offices maintain no 
permanent mailing lists but when publica- 
tions are printed they are sent out in 
answer to requests. Mr. Lewis read a 
paper regarding the methods used in his 
library to keep up collections of local pub- 
lications. After stating that Kathryne M. 
Stanford was responsible for building up the 
collection, he told of the material included 
in it. He then spoke of methods of organiz- 
ing this material and suggested that it is pos- 
sible to classify it separately and thus gather 
it into one place, or to make it one section 
of a collection relating to the state. 

During the discussion which followed, 
Miss Stanford suggested that it was neces- 
sary to watch bibliographies to get such 
material. She especially mentioned the dif- 
ficulty of getting society reports. Miss 
Miltimore suggested that it was helpful to 
get the codperation of faculty members as 
they are often able to collect material at 
meetings attended. Sarah C. Currell, Agri- 
cultural Library, University of Tennessee, 
asked if Pennsylvania State College kept 
county papers. Mr. Lewis replied that they 
received between ninety and one hundred 
local papers under an arrangement made by 
the Pennsylvania Library Association. The 
problem of binding them was puzzling him. 
Miss Currell said she tied such papers up 
in packages. Miss Miltimore said she 
bound some, but that, as a result of her talk 
at a recent meeting of the press association 
of the state, many of the newspapers have 
Promised a deposit of bound copies of their 
Papers in the university library. In some 
cases these will be merely loans and the 
titles will remain with the papers. 

Miss Miltimore next brought up the ques- 





tion of library hours by telling of a conver- 
sation she overheard between two boys who 
were leaving the library one night at the 
closing hour, 10 o'clock. One said, very 
emphatically, “This library should stay open 
until 12 o'clock every night, because I have 
lab and I do not have time to do all my 
work here.” 


Lisrary Hours 


Mr. Towne read the paper on “Library 
Hours in Agricultural College Libraries,” 
prepared by Henry Ormal Severance, 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia. 

In the library of the University of Mis- 
souri the hours are from 8 to 6 and 7 to 
10 on week days and from 2 to § on Sun- 
days. Libraries should be open a sufficient 
number of hours to allow students the 
opportunity to do all their assigned reading 
every day and to accommodate faculty mem- 
bers. When there is doubt as to the wisdom 
of keeping open certain hours, the library 
should be kept open and statistics kept show- 
ing the use of the library during those 
hours. This will show whether or not the 
service justifies the expense. 

Mr. Towne said that his library opens 
at 7:30 in the morning with student assist- 
ants in charge until 8 o’clock when the staff 
arrives. On Sunday the library is open 
from 1 to 6 o'clock. Assigned readings are 
not allowed to go out over night, but he 
thought this procedure would probably be 
changed. 

Miss Miltimore reported that her library 
was open from 7:45 A.M. until 10 P.M. except 
Saturday when it closed at 5 p.m. She has 
hoped to plan some recreational feature in 
the library on Saturday night but has not yet 
worked out a satisfactory plan. The library 
is open on Sunday afternoon. Mr. Gulledge 
reported that his library is open from 7:45 
A.M. until 10 P.M. Reserve books are re- 
turned at 7:45 A.M. The hours on Sunday 
are from 2:30 to 5:30. Mr. Lewis said his 
library is open from 2 to 10 P.M. on Sunday. 

The question of interlibrary loans was 
next considered. Mr. Brown estimated that 
it costs $3 to borrow a book, not including the 
postage. It costs the lending library and the 
borrowing library approximately $1.50 each. 
At Iowa State College the board has made 
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a rule that the head of the department pay 
$1 per volume on each incoming loan. Mr. 
Brown felt that the privilege was badly 
abused and gave examples from his experi- 
ence. Mr. Walter said that sometimes it 
was cheaper to get photostat copies than to 
pay postage on the books themselves. His 
library does not have a photostat machine 
but will send books to a photostating com- 
pany if the borrower wishes. Miss Whitney, 
Connecticut Agricultural College Library, 
inquired if unpublished theses were available 
to students. Mr. Brown replied that a 
second copy is available for use in the li- 
brary. The original copy is filed as part of 
the records of the university. Mr. Brown 
inquired if Mr. Walter made loans to in- 
dustrial concerns and he replied that he did 
not, but that they would make copies or 
would lend to a library. 

Mr. Brown also raised the question as to 
what to do when libraries do not return 
material on time. Mr. Walter said he did 
the same as when faculty members did not 
return them. In some cases it was necessary 
to write to the dean. Mr. Walter mentioned 
an incident where there was difficulty in 
getting back a book borrowed from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Miss Barnett had coéperated by sending him 
an emphatic letter which he forwarded to 
the dean and the book was returned. He 
thought such a letter from the lending li- 
brary would often prove helpful. Mr. 
Brown uses the following statement in every 
book borrowed from another library: “This 
book is loaned to you through the courtesy 
of library. It must be returned on 
(date) and cannot be renewed. Please as- 
sist us in fulfilling our obligation.” Emma 
B. Hawks, United States Department of 
Agriculture Library, said that the time spent 
in loans takes the greater part of the time of 
one of its best assistants, besides address- 
ing the franks, charging the books, and writ- 
ing the notifications. One trouble is that 
some people do not give the correct reference, 
and it takes hours of time to find out what 
they want. The complete reference should 
be given where possible so that reprints can 
be sent if available. Where the photostat 
should be used the borrower is given the 
name of some commercial firm in the city. 
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The paper on “Browsing Rooms in Land. 
Grant College Libraries,” sent by Ralph M. 
Brown, Virginia Polytechnic Institute Lj. 
brary, was read by title only, due to lack 
of time. 

Mrs. Hand resumed the chair to preside 
over the business meeting. 

There was no report from the Committee 
on Coéperation with the American Society 
for Horticultural Science as the chairman, 
James A. McMillen, had been ill. 

The report of the Committee on Codpera- 
tive Bibliographical Aid was read by the 
secretary as follows: 


COOPERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AID 


On May §5, 1932, this committee will have 
compiled eight lists of references for publica- 
tion in Rural America, the official organ of 
the American Country Life Association. No 
list was published in the October, 1931, 
number, as that issue was devoted to reports 
and papers presented at the fourteenth 
National Country Life Conference held at 
Ithaca, New York, August 17 to 20, 1931. 
These lists, which bear the title, “The 
Literature of Rural Life,” contain, in addi- 
tion to references sent in by the members of 
the committee, reviews of books contributed, 
from time to time, by specialists in their 
fields. 

There has been fine codperation from each 
member of the committee during the past 
year. Members were: Jane Frodsham (re- 
signed January 19, 1932), Cora L. Feld- 
kamp, Bertha E. Herse, Julia Wright 
Merrill (ex-officio member), Caroline B. 
Sherman, and Louise O. Bercaw. 


Louise O. Bercaw, Chairman 


Mr. Brown moved that a new member of 
this committee be appointed by the incoming 
Executive Committee. Motion seconded and 
carried. 

The report of the Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly Memorial Fund Committee was read 
by the secretary as follows: 


Oserty MemoriAL FunD 


Although the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
Memorial Fund Committee is not officially 
connected with the Agricultural Libraries 
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Section, it seems desirable that some report 
of the committee should be made to the 
section each year because of the fact that 
the prize provided by the fund every two 
years is given for the best bibliography in 
the field of agriculture or the related sciences 
submitted in competition for the prize. The 
A. L. A. administers the fund, and, as the 
report for this year is printed in the April 
(annual reports) issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, it will not be read here. It is 
desired only to call attention to the fact 
that bibliographies submitted for the next 
prize should be forwarded to the chairman 
of the committee by December, 1932, and 
should be sent in quadruplicate. The award 
will be made early in 1933. The purpose of 
the prize is to stimulate greater interest in 
bibliographical work in the field of agri- 
culture or the related sciences. Competition 
is open to all library and bibliographical 
workers in the United States and it is 
hoped that many will compete. Further de- 
tails in regard to the conditions of the 
prize are available in printed form and may 
be obtained from the committee chairman. 


CLaRIBEL R. BARNETT, Chairman 


Mrs. Hand called attention to the fact 
that Mrs. Linda E. Landon, who had been 
connected with Michigan State College for 
forty-one years was resigning her position as 
librarian. Mr. Brown moved that the 
Agricultural Libraries Section send Mrs. 
Landon a message of appreciation for her 
years of service. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Mr. Lewis moved that an expression of ap- 
preciation be sent the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station for the courtesy of sending 
a stenographer for the meeting, and his 
motion carried. 


New OPFFicers 


The nominating committee, composed of 
Miss Hawks, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Lewis, 
reported the following nominations: Chair- 
man, Cora Miltimore, University of Florida 
Library, Gainesville; secretary, Jessie M. 
Allen, Bureau of Plant Industry Library, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Upon motion of Mr. 
Lewis, the candidates named were unani- 
mously elected. 


Emity L. Day, Acting Secretary 


cArt Reference Round Table 


Reference Round Table was held 

Tuesday and Wednesday, April 26 
and 27, with Marian Comings, chairman, 
presiding. About sixty people attended. The 
subject of the Tuesday meeting was Special 
Groups and Special Collections. Professor 
Ellsworth Woodward, director emeritus, H. 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane 
University, opened the meeting with a talk 
on “The Literature of Southern Art.” He 
said that the literature on the art of the 
south is comprised in a very short catalog, 
explaining that art flourishes in industrial 
cities, the type of city lacking in the south 
heretofore. The arts were patronized, but 
the artists were imported, not produced. 
Schools of art were not provided, and it 
Was necessary for the young artist to go 
north or to Europe for training, and there 
he usually remained. Copies of a bibliog- 


Le ninth annual meeting of the Art 





raphy prepared by Professor Woodward 
were distributed, the speaker urging that 
all libraries, whose funds permit, include 
these books in their collections. 

Alice P. Bixby, Ryerson Library, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, read a paper on “Japa- 
nese Illustrated Books in the Art Institute 
of Chicago.” She described the outstanding 
items in this important and notable collec- 
tion, made up largely of books purchased 
for the library by Martin A. Ryerson, from 
various sales. The greatest number were 
obtained from the Hamilton Easter Field 
collection, which was assembled in Japan by 
Professor Fenollosa, and the Louise Norton 
Brown collection. Miss Bixby also told of 
the work of Kenji Toda, who was engaged 
to catalog the collection. The completed 
catalog of the most valuable part of the 
collection has been published by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago and is entitled, 
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Ryerson collection of illustrated Japanese 
and Chinese books. Miss Bixby also dis- 
tributed a “Selected Bibliography of Japa- 
nese Prints.” 

Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, New York, read a paper, “The 
Costume Bibliography of the Grosvenor 
Library,” which was prepared by Florence 
C. Fuchs of that library. The bibliography 
to date contains 4,048 entries, of which 
number 1,890 are in the Grosvenor Library. 
Miss Fuchs told of the unusual titles in the 
Grosvenor collection and the manner in 
which they are cataloged. A “Selected List 
of Recent Books of Costume,” which she 
suggests might be used as a beginning pur- 
chase list in acquiring a costume collection, 
was distributed. 

A paper written by Winifred Fehren- 
kamp of the Avery Architectural Library, 
Columbia University, New York City, was 
presented, the title being 


MoperNn ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
ALLIED ArTs* 

In discussing the purchase of books on 
modern architecture, I am taking it for 
granted that the majority of us face much 
the same problem. A _ problem that is 
peculiar to the librarian of an architec- 
tural school is caused by the almost 
certain differences in opinion among her 
faculty. In many cases, the dean or 
head of the department, however broad 
his attitude—perhaps because of it—refuses 
to accept whole-heartedly many books on 
the modern trend, or the work of many 
architects who feel impelled to offer con- 
tributions to this style. He feels that the 
fact that a design is labeled modern does 
not mean that it will necessarily live. But 
the librarian has also to take into account 
the demand of the Design Department and 
the constant appeals of the students for 
something new, something different and sug- 
gestive, to help them in their various 
problems. 

I suppose that the majority of thoughtful 
architects and other people interested in 
modern work, acknowledge that we are 
passing through a transient stage—that, 
while there is much of value being produced, 


* Abridged. 
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there is also much that is deplorable. As 
a matter of historical record, we must add 
to our libraries a certain number of books 
on present-day work. The problem we face 
is to satisfy those who are ready and eager 
to welcome and adapt these styles to their 
work, but to avoid buying too great a num. 
ber of books on a style that is still in q 
somewhat chaotic state—a state that must 
change and improve, if it is to live at all, 

A rather illuminating story, showing the 
unsatisfactory state of modern domestic 
architecture, is going the rounds in New 
York. It concerns a prominent European 
architect, who is noted for his originality 
and his work in this field. A well known 
American architect who is interested in the 
modern trend was fortunate enough to have 
an opportunity to visit friends in Switzer- 
land, whose new home had been designed 
by this man. The great blocks of windows 
opened upon beautiful vistas. Nothing 
could be more charming, and much content- 
ment was expressed by the owners. But 
the American felt there were reservations in 
their statements, that all was not as satis- 
factory as represented. At length he had 
an opportunity to question the gardener. 
The house was wonderful, wonderful, but— 
was it entirely satisfactory? The answer 
was: “Ah well, it is true that in summer 
the sunlight shining upon the glass of the 
walls makes the rooms veritable hothouses, 
and in winter too much cold is admitted, 
so that the coal bills bankrupt the family. 
In addition, the amount of labor required to 
keep the windows shining and bright causes 
much dismay to the master.” 

A library on architecture in a college or 
university must provide for faculty and 
students a sufficient number of books and 
plates for use in drafting rooms, for re- 
search work, and for historical study. The 
Art Department in a public library is a 
present overwhelmed with requests for books 
on modern work in architecture and the 
allied arts. We are all presumably limited 
by our budgets, and most of us feel that 
too great a proportion of our funds cannot 
be used in the purchase of books represent: 
ing work that may not live. Besides the 
difficulties of stretching our budgets, we at 
forced to consider shelf room and, in addi- 
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tion, strive to build up a balanced collection. 

The situation in an excellent and well 
chosen library with which I am acquainted 
iJlustrates the point that I wish to make. 
The founder of the Architectural Depart- 
ment and of its library studied in Germany 
during the “Secession” period. The archi- 
tectural development was novel and beauti- 
ful compared to that of the ’70’s and ’80’s. 
He was carried away by it and was sure 
that the renaissance in art had come. He 
purchased books and lantern slides largely, 
and, as a result, this library has at present 
much dead-wood upon its shelves and a 
lantern slide collection that is even more 
tragic. 

It is surprising, in looking over books 
published as late as 1928 on modern art, to 
note the change that has taken place in the 
work portrayed. The lightning-like rapidity 
with which this movement has grown and 
the unprecedented number of books pub- 
lished since 1921 increases our difficulties. 
Never since the Secession movement in 
Austria has there been so definite a feeling 
that a new style has been created. The 
dealers who specialize in art books are 
swamped with material on the present-day 
style, part general in character and part in 
the form of monographs on individual archi- 
tects. Some of the work represented is very 
fine, very suggestive, and unusual, but much 
of itis poor. The majority of these books 
are published in Europe and, due to over- 
production there, are being imported into 
this country in such large quantities that 
dealers here are ready to make unprece- 
dented prices to rid themselves of their over- 
stock. It is generally conceded by the 
booksellers that too many books on this 
subject have been published, that the work 
of mediocre men is too much in evidence, 
and that, when good, the same example 
is reproduced again and again. 

An attempt to select the best books on 
modern work since the publication of the 
very useful little pamphlet, Modernism in 
architecture, by the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, appears to me a somewhat hope- 
less task. As yet we have not enough per- 
spective to judge, and, where there is lack 
of funds, it would be unwise to buy many 

during any one year. The type and 


size of the library must govern to a great 
extent. 

A small library had better purchase such 
books as give an idea of the historical growth 
of the modern movement; for example, books 
by Hitchcock, Edgell, Taut; Kimball's 
American architecture, and, of lesser weight, 
Talmadge’s Story of architecture in 
America. 

These all are of value and give impartial 
discussion of the outstanding men from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, furnish- 
ing background and historical perspective. 
Books of this type published since 1930 are: 

Cheney, Sheldon. The new world archi- 
tecture. Longmans, Green, 1930. 

Hitchcock and Johnson. The interna- 
tional style. Norton, 1932. 

Barr, Hitchcock, etc. Modern architects. 
Norton, 1932. 

Platz, G. A. Die baukunst der neuesten 
zeit. Propylaen series. Berlin, 1930. 

Mumford, Lewis. The brown decades; 
a study of the arts in America, 1865-1895. 
Harcourt, 1931. 

The golden day. Boni and Live- 
right, 1926. 

An excellent series now numbering about 
twenty volumes and covering architecture 
and allied arts as well as such subjects as 
modern designs in carpets, wall paper, 
lighting, and even jewelry is L’art interna- 
tional d’aujourd’hui, published by Moreau, 
Paris. This series is still being printed 
and each volume is devoted to a definite 
subject. 

In sculpture, I regard as outstanding: 

Rapin, H. La _ sculpture decorative 
moderne. 3v. Paris, 1925-29. 

Casson, Stanley. Twentieth century 
sculptors. Oxford University Press, 1930. 
Some modern sculptors. Oxford 
University Press, 1928. 

Aumonier, William. Modern architec- 
tural sculpture. Scribner, 1930. 

On other subjects allied to architecture 
are: 

Clouzot, H. La Ferronnerie moderne. 
4v. Paris, 1927-31. 

Deshairs, Leon. L’art decoratif francais. 
2v. Paris, 1930. 

Janneau, G. Le luminaire. 3v. 
1926. 








Paris, 
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In arts and crafts an outstanding recent 
book is: 

Wollin, Nils G. Modern Swedish arts 
and crafts. Scribner, 1931. 

Three unusual books that are suggestive 
in design are: 

Bentley, W. J. and Humphreys. 
crystals. McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

Blossfeldt, K. Wundergarten der natur. 
Berlin, 1932. 
Urformen der kunst. 


Snow 





Berlin, 1928. 


* * * 


Miss Fehrenkamp’s paper concluded with 
a list of the outstanding architects identified 
with the modern movement and titles of 
books about them. 

Julia Wright Merrill, A. L. A. Library 
Extension Board, gave a report on the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. She outlined suggestions 
made as to the part the library should play 
in this project. It was recommended that 
libraries order the publications of the com- 
mittees of this conference, that they weed 
out dead material from their collections 
with the aid of local specialists, codperate 
with other agencies, and carry on publicity. 
Lists of the publications of the committees 
were distributed. 

Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Carnegie Public 
Library, Fort Worth, Texas, a committee of 
one to inquire as to the initiative taken by 
libraries to promote art exhibitions and the 
establishment of permanent art museums in 
cities of from one to two hundred thousand 
population, reported on the answers to a 
questionnaire received from libraries in 
these cities. Her conclusion resulting from 
the inquiry was that “possibly the library’s 
greatest opportunity for service to art lies in 
cities of from ten thousand to one hundred 
thousand population. In cities of one hun- 
dred thousand people or more, the work is 
usually organized. If all future plans for 
library buildings provided, top-lighted gal- 
leries, and the library could be induced to 
take the initiative in the work, it would re- 
sult in an understanding and appreciation 
of art by all the people of the United States 
and add much to their happiness.” 

A motion was made and carried that the 
A. L. A. be urged to appoint a committee 
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for cooperation with other groups inter. 
ested in the promotion of art appreciation 
and the investigation of museum activities 
on the part of public libraries. 

The Costume Committee reported that 
the H. W. Wilson Company expected to 
begin active work on the Costume Index 
during 1932. 

The meeting Wednesday was a luncheon 
followed by a discussion of southern and 
Negro folk music. 

Leon R. Maxwell, director of the New- 
comb School of Music, made a plea for the 
preservation of the folk music of the south, 
the Creole, and the Negro and said that 
it was essential to record accurately the 
music as well as the words. This can be 
and is being done by the aid of phonograph 
records. He discussed the books in a list 
given each person present. The list, 
“Southern Folk Songs,” was compiled by R. 
Emmet Kennedy of New Orleans, author of 
Mellows and More mellows. 

A letter from Dorothy Scarborough, co- 
author of On the trail of Negro folk-songs, 
was read. She, too, pled for the preservation 
of folk songs and suggested that teachers 
could foster an interest in the subject by 
the assignment of topics to be worked out 
by the students. The library’s part would 
be to stock books on American folk song. 
She added: 

“Librarians might well render service by 
building up state-wide interest in the folk 
songs of their states. I know of one man 
in North Carolina who gives prizes to school 
children for their collections of folk songs 
of the section. He has in that way collected 
a valuable mass of material, which is to be 
published by the University of North 
Carolina Press.” 

She said further that “the important thing 
to recognize is that all that is possible should 
be done speedily. Folk songs are dying all 
around us, and we should capture and pre- 
serve them while we can. ‘Time is of im- 
mense significance in this.” 

Ola M. Wyeth, Public Library, Savannah, 
Georgia, presented a paper on 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


I wish that, instead of having to listen 
to me, all of you who are interested im 
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Negro spirituals and their preservation could 
have been with me a few weeks ago and 
heard them sung under conditions which 
are going to be more and more difficult to 
duplicate, as hard roads open up the most 
isolated communities and better schools and 
contact with the whites have the inevitable 
result of making the younger generation of 
Negroes anxious to conform, at least out- 
wardly, to white standards. 

There is a little village about thirty miles 
from Savannah, called Bluffton. It is across 
the Savannah River in South Carolina, and, 
before the bridge was built and the road con- 
structed, four or five years ago, it was as 
isolated a community as one could find. 
It numbered among its citizens, however, 
representatives of many of the oldest and 
best families in South Carolina, to whom its 
remoteness was its chief charm. Indeed, 
some of them resented the new road, which 
made their coast so easily accessible. You 
can imagine that, in such a community, the 
Negroes have remained comparatively un- 
sophisticated and have clung to the old 
customs, among them the singing of spirit- 
uals as their forefathers did before them. 

A few weeks ago, three of the colored 
churches were encouraged by their white 
friends to have a singing contest; the judges 
were selected from Savannah and Bluffton, 
and a small admission fee was charged. The 
Savannah newspaper carried only a short 
notice about it and that on one of the inside 
pages, but the news got around by word of 
mouth from one friend to another, so that 
a perfect stream of Savannah cars headed 
for Bluffton that night, the little church 
was packed to capacity, and most of the 
Negroes obligingly stayed outside to make 
room for their white visitors. The particu- 
lar feature that proved such an attraction 
was the news that this was the first time 
these Negroes had ever sung before white 
people, and obviously this could never hap- 
pen again. 

Unlike a typical group of whites of a 
comparable social grade, they were not in the 
least abashed by so much attention, and it 
was fascinating to watch their utter absorp- 
ton in the music. Their voices were un- 
trained; they sang over-loud for such a 
small church, but the harmony was perfect. 


As is the custom, they sang without accom- 
paniment. As the music began to work on 
their feelings, certain ones would begin 
swaying back and forth and “patting” their 
feet, proving the truth of James Weldon 
Johnson’s contention, in the Book of Ameri- 
can Negro spirituals, that “rhythm of body 
is a necessary accompaniment to spirituals, 
if the singer is to capture the spontaneous 
swing which is of their very essence.” I wish 
that he could impress that on every Negro 
college and church, as they are inclined to 
discourage “shouting,” the term by which 
these bodily movements are known. That 
even the most civilized among them feels 
the urge to let go in this fashion is illustrated 
by a colored maid in Savannah, who told one 
of the Health Center staff no, she didn’t 
shout, but she did like to go to a church 
where she could shout if she felt like it. 

To go back to the Bluffton singers—while 
some of their selections were among those 
generally known, a number of them do not 
appear in any of the printed collections in 
our library. I could not help feeling that 
here was fertile ground for collectors of 
Negro spirituals, as the singers must have 
many others in reserve. The success of the 
Bluffton singing contest immediately sug- 
gested its commercial value, and, just before 
I came down here, a couple of enterprising 
men arranged for the singers’ appearance 
in the auditorium in Savannah, to the very 
genuine distress of those who promoted the 
first concert, for the more the Negroes sing 
before white people, the more they will lose 
their spontaneity and charm. However, the 
singers seemed remarkably unconscious of 
their audience. 

Negro spirituals are well on the way to 
becoming a fad, and we Americans have an 
unfortunate tendency of riding our hobbies 
to death. Many real music-lovers and those 
genuinely interested in the study of Negro 
folklore would like to discourage this sort 
of publicity, as they are afraid it will kill 
the very thing they want to preserve. And 
yet, there is another side. There is un- 
doubtedly a tendency among the Negroes, 
except in a few isolated sections left, to 
prefer to sing the same hymns sung in 
churches for whites, and, unless spirituals 
have been announced as a special feature, 
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the visitor to a colored church or a Negro 
musical entertainment in Savannah is quite 
apt to be forced to listen to a spiritless rendi- 
tion of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” and 
other camp meeting tunes, or even to pain- 
ful attempts at “classical” music. 

To be sure, we have been warned by 
successive writers, from 1860 on, of the 
danger that the spirituals would die out, 
but the situation is different today from 
ever before, and standardization threatens 
the arts as it does education and almost 
everything else. Therefore, some stimulus 
must be provided, if the Negroes of the 
coming generation are to be encouraged to 
keep these songs alive. Fisk and Hampton 
are doing their part in training the Jubilee 
Singers and fostering pride in the songs of 
their race. The Georgia State Industrial 
College, just outside of Savannah, is prob- 
ably typical. of most of the smaller Negro 
colleges. The importance of the spiritual 
as an interpretation of the Negro is con- 
stantly emphasized, and the general student 
body, as well as the glee clubs, male quartet, 
and female trio, are taught to sing them. 
Singing is part of the chapel exercises, and 
spirituals are interspersed with hymns. “Go 
down, Moses, way down in Egypt land; tell 
ole Pharaoh to let my people go,” is one of 
their favorites, which I have heard them 
sing with great feeling. The school has 
brought Roland Hayes to Savannah a couple 
of times and has filled the auditorium on 
both occasions. His beautiful rendition of 
these old songs and the response of his audi- 
ence, both black and white, cannot but give 
the spirituals an added value in the eyes of 
the students. In fact, I feel that the best 
chance of perpetuating a feeling for these 
old songs is through enlightened representa- 
tives of the Negro race. 

On St. Helena’s Island, near Beaufort, 
South Carolina, is situated Penn Normal 
and Industrial School for Negroes, which 
was started as early as 1862 by northern 
people and has had a remarkable influence 
over the Negroes of the whole island. As 
the island is inhabited almost entirely by 
Negroes and was cut off from the mainland 
until a year or so ago, the Negroes have 
kept their old customs to a large extent, and 
they are famous for their singing. It is one 
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of my ambitions to go over to one of their 
community gatherings, held on the school 
grounds one evening a month, and listen to 
them. I asked one of the teachers if they 
practised shouting and she said yes, to 
some extent, though it was not encouraged, 
as it worked them up to such an emotional 
pitch. This group and the St. Helena 
Quartet, encouraged by the school, have done 
much to preserve the spirituals of the island. 
In 1925, a young student from West Africa 
was given the chance to go to St. Helena’s 
and record the spirituals sung there. He 
showed remarkable facility in this, and the 
result is a collection of the words and music 
of one hundred and three songs, most of 
which have not hitherto been published. This 
book is Saint Helena Island spirituals, re- 
corded and transcribed by Nicholas George 
Julius Ballanta. Slave songs of the United 
States, by Allen, Ware, and Garrison, 1867, 
were also mostly collected here, but the 
volume only gives the melodies. 

Mrs. Maxfield Parrish, the wife of the 
illustrator, has shown real ingenuity and 
enterprise in her efforts to keep up the inter- 
est in spirituals among the Negroes on St. 
Simon’s Island, near Brunswick, Georgia, 
where she has had a winter home since 1913, 
though she has to confess that dollars have 
been more powerful than sentiment and that, 
not until the Cloister Hotel was built and 
the guests paid real money to hear them sing, 
did the Negroes show any great enthusiasm 
over the spirituals. Wishing to assure the 
life of the spirituals beyond the island, she 
appealed to two other strong instincts of the 
Negro, his love of clubs and of contests. 
She formed a society, called Spiritual 
Singers’ Society of Coastal Georgia, and 
provided buttons for the members. All 
actual singers were enrolled in a record 
book and promised to cherish the songs of 
their ancestors and not change them. The 
idea worked beautifully, and the club has 
inspired others in neighboring communities. 

During the Christmas holidays these vati- 
ous groups had a contest for a cup, donated 
by one of the winter visitors. While the 
St. Simon’s group won this cup, 4 second 
group did such remarkable shouting that 
Mrs. Hodge of Savannah immediately 
offered them a cup for that feature. I hap- 
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pen to know the owners of one of the 
plantations which sent a competing group, 
and I heard a sequel, which so well illus- 
trates the genuine enthusiasm that has been 
created that I cannot resist telling it. A 
few weeks after the contest, the butler gave 
the ladies of the house—two sisters and a 
friend constitute the resident family—an in- 
yitation to come to the Negro church, and, 
when they got there, all the congregation 
lined up to greet them, after which the 
minister, in a moving speech, expressed his 
gratitude to them for providing transporta- 
tion to St. Simon’s for the singers, voiced 
his regret at not winning the cup, and 
prophesied that they would surely win it 
next time. After this the chorus proceeded 
to give a concert for the visitors, planned 
especially for them. Another contest was 
planned for last Sunday night at St. Simon’s. 

Mrs. Parrish’s latest activity has been to 
organize the young people and have them 
trained to sing spirituals. The school chil- 
dren belong to Class 1, and young people 
from 17 to 25 to Class 2. Several young 
singers from Class 2 have been promoted to 
the original group and, as they qualify, those 
from Class 1 will go to Class 2. 

The offer of the reward of a dime for a 
song worth remembering and a quarter for 
an unusually beautiful one has had a re- 
markable effect on the memories of the 
Negroes. Each singer is provided with a 
notebook to jot down a song as soon as 
he thinks of it. No attempt has been made 
to transcribe the music, as no one seems 
available who is able to do that. 

No talk on this subject would be com- 
plete without reference to the white singers 
who are contributing so largely to the 
Preservation of the old plantation songs, 
especially the Charleston Society for the 
Preservation of Spirituals. This society was 
formed eight or nine years ago, by a group 
of Charleston men and women who had 
been brought up on plantations and who met 
at each other’s houses to sing spirituals for 
their own pleasure and to learn various 
songs from each other. After a time, they 

an to sing in public, and, little by little, 
they were persuaded to go farther afield 
until, finally, they made a tour of the north 
and sang in New York, Massachusetts, 


Pennsylvania, and Delaware, as well as in 
many places in South Carolina and Georgia. 
Their latest achievement has been to publish 
a most attractive book, called The Carolina 
low country, which not only contains articles 
on the country by various well known South 
Carolina writers, but also includes the 
words and music of a number of spirituals, 
with an indication of where they were dis- 
covered. The members of the society now 
number seventy-six, and they take advantage 
of all reasonable opportunities of hearing 
the Negroes sing, especially in out-of-the- 
way places. This book contains only a small 
part of the spirituals in the  society’s 
repertoire, and we may hope that others 
may be published from time to time. A 
small group has recently been formed in 
Savannah, along similar lines, and we shall 
perhaps hear from them some day also. 

There is a great deal of discussion about 
the origin of these spirituals; also of the 
Gullah dialect used in those from the coast 
country. This dialect is quite different from 
that of Negroes in any other section, and it 
is only those with a quick ear or those who 
have grown up in this section who can under- 
stand it readily. In 1926, the University 
of South Carolina published a bulletin on 
Gullah, by Dr. Reed Smith, professor of 
English in the university. He tells us that 
both the word “Gullah” and the Negroes 
so named came from the west coast of Africa 
and that “Gullah” is either a contraction of 
Angola, an African province, or, as seems 
more likely, is derived from the name of a 
Liberian group of tribes called Golas. He 
feels sure of African influence on the dialect 
but does not attempt to decide all the con- 
tributing factors. Mr. John Bennett, in an 
article in the October, 1908, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, and Mr. T. J. Woofter, in his 
book, Black yeomanry, published in 1930, 
both tell us that, though its intonation may 
be African and there are more African 
words and phrases than in any other Negro 
dialect, the vocabulary is predominantly 
English—the peasant English of two cen- 
turies ago, modified to suit the needs of 
slaves—that many planters, shopkeepers, and 
indentured servants settled in these parts and 
had more or less contact with the slaves. 

As to the origin of the spirituals, there is 
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difference of opinion. Ballanta, compiler of 
St. Helena Island spirituals, says that “no 
one who has been in Africa and has heard 
the music of the Africans would doubt the 
sincerity of the statement that the char- 
acteristics of the music of the American 
Negro could be traced to an African stem.” 
Until lately, this has been the general 
opinion, and those who hold it readily enough 
concede that camp meeting revivals had a 
later influence, but a group of _ investi- 
gators—including Robert Gordon, sent to 
the coastal section first by Harvard and 
later by the Library of Congress; Woofter, 
already referred to as the author of Black 
yeomanry; and N. I. White, author of 
American Negro folk songs—repudiates the 
claims of African origin and considers the 
early spirituals as modifications of the re- 
vival hymns which were sung all over the 
country, from 1797 to 1805, and later. This 
theory is not popular in the section where 
I now live, but I do not presume to pass 
any opinion on it. 

When Miss Comings first wrote to me, 
she suggested that I review books on Negro 
spirituals, and I am afraid I have talked 
more about material for later books than 
about those now in existence. Since we are 
in Louisiana, I do wish to refer to R. Emmet 
Kennedy’s various collections of spirituals, 
which are called “mellows” in Louisiana. 
In addition to the melodies in Mellows and 
More mellows, are some he has included 
in his collection of Negro sketches, called 
Black cameos. Dorothy Scarborough’s On 
the trail of Negro folk-songs is also mostly 
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about the Louisiana product, though the 
difficulties she met in getting the Negroes to 
help her would be the same anywhere. The 
Book of American Negro spirituals, by 
James Weldon Johnson and his brother, J. 
Rosamund Johnson, contains most of the 
better known spirituals and is popular with 
the Negroes because compiled by members of 
their own race. There are a number of 
other books to which I can refer anyone 
who is especially interested. 

These collections, with their long intro- 
ductions, as well as books devoted to a study 
of the spirituals from a social point of 
view—among which I _ might mention 
Howard W. Odum’s The Negro and his 
song—all give a very good idea of the char- 
acteristics of Negro spirituals. But I agree 
with Mr. Gordon when he wrote in The 
Carolina low country that “the student who 
depends for his information on printed 
sources is in much the same position as a 
naturalist or biologist who has never seen 
or examined living specimens, but who has 
to depend on crude photographs and the 
accounts of travelers.” 

And so I hope you may have the oppor- 
tunity of listening to such a concert as | 
described at the beginning of my remarks. 


* * * 


Dorothy Breen, Public Library, St. Louis, 
was elected chairman, and Agnes Savage, 
Detroit Art Museum, was elected secre- 
tary for the coming year. 


DorotHuy BreEeEN, Secretary 
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JOINT meeting for the discussion 
A of summer courses in librarianship 
was held April 27, by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and the Pro- 
fessional Training Section. The attendance 
of about one hundred persons included repre- 
sentatives of 34 library schools and other in- 
stitutions offering courses; 3 state school 
library supervisors; and 11 public, univer- 
sity, and college library staff members. 
Louis Round Wilson, member of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, pre- 


sided and opened the meeting with a brief 
statement on the need for discussion of 
numerous problems attendant upon the 
rapid increase in summer courses in recent 
years. Herbert S. Hirshberg, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, chairman of the Professional Training 
Section, presented a carefully prepared sum- 
mary of the rise of summer courses, types 
of curricula offered, statistics of enrollment 
and output, and observations on trends in 
summer instruction. Mr. Hirshberg noted 
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the effect of present conditions upon 
employment of librarians and quoted the 
resolution of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship made in January, 1932, “That, 
in general, the establishment of new agencies 
for educating librarians, especially the 
multiplication of summer courses, is a matter 
demanding at this time the most careful con- 
sideration and scrutiny.” The period 1895- 
1920 was characterized by summer library 
schools conducted by state library com- 
missions; by 1930 the number of such sum- 
mer courses had been greatly reduced, they 
had been largely replaced by courses given 
by colleges and universities, and interest was 
manifest in cumulative summer courses 
given by library schools. The Minimum 
Standards for summer courses, adopted by 
the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1926, recognized four types of 
summer instruction and today eight ac- 
credited library schools “are offering summer 
session work which is equivalent to or 
credited toward the completion of the full 
thirty-hour professional curriculum. ... At 
this time the institutions offering second-year 
work at regular session also offer equivalent 
or selected courses in summer session except 
Western Reserve which began in 1930-31 to 
offer a second-year curriculum in children’s 
library service which can be pursued only in 
regular session. . . . 

“Creation of standards for high school li- 
braries in various states and particularly 
through the south has brought about a sud- 
den need for training [for full-time and 
part-time school librarians]. Standards of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States were adopted 
December, 1929, to become effective in the 
fall of 1930, with grace allowed until the 
fall of 1933. These standards provide for 
varying degrees of training for high schools 
of different enrollment. . . . 

“Reports made to the Board of Education 
for Librarianship show a total of 4,242 
students in 91 summer sessions in 1931 for 
the country at large. Returns from the 
southern states included in these figures were 
incomplete, but show 1,522 students in 
thirty-four southern institutions. | How 
many southern students were in northern 
schools the available statistics do not reveal, 


but our own experience shows a larger pro- 
portion in the regular session. . . . Out of 
1,631 students in 35 regular sessions this 
year, 377 are from southern states, of whom 
267 are in southern schools. .. . 

“Are we heading for the situation now 
found in the teacher-training field, where 
continuing accumulation of semester hours 
training is essential in many school systems 
for added compensation? Here is the great 
danger of standardization—the destruction 
of professional ideals and commercialization 
of paper credit. We shall be wise if we can 
avoid the pitfalls ahead.” 

Charles C. Williamson, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, discussed the 
relation of summer training to that given 
by a library school in the regular year. 
There is little relation between the work 
of a library school and summer courses of 
Types II-IV. Transfer of credit for shorter 
courses cannot generally be granted toward 
completion of the library school curriculum 
because standards of admission to summer 
schools are uncertain, instruction is uneven 
and often inadequate and proper facilities 
are often lacking. Columbia gives com- 
mission type summer courses without credit 
and without opportunity for transfer to the 
library school. Correspondence courses fill 
a place, but have no bearing on the pro- 
duction of an oversupply of librarians since 
experience is required for enrollment. 

A summer school of the commission type 
for librarians and assistants in positions is 
still needed in Indiana, according to Louis 
J. Bailey, State Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. More than nine hundred librarians 
have attended the summer courses which 
began in 1901 as an institute of one week. 
About 25 per cent have been librarians; 
55 per cent, assistants in public libraries; 
20 per cent, in college, high school, and other 
library positions. In 222 Indiana public li- 
braries, 71 librarians have had no training, 
136 have had summer school courses, and 20 
have had one year or more. One-third of 
the summer school students are still em- 
ployed in the state. High school graduation 
or equivalent is required for admission, but 
about 5 per cent of the students have been 
college graduates, more than 15 per cent have 
had some college work and about 5 per cent 
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have taken advanced library training after 
leaving the summer school. Problems met 
in planning elementary courses for the ses- 
sion of seven weeks include: provision of a 
sufficiently inclusive course in cataloging; re- 
quirement of adequate knowledge of books, 
which should be based on college courses; 
introduction of advanced courses for stu- 
dents with little or no college background. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, dis- 
cussed the question: Should summer sessions 
be restricted as to number in a given area; 
as to enrollment? He urged the limitation 
of enrollment in summer schools and the 
restriction of the number of schools to about 
one in each state, preference being given to 
an established library school when possible. 
The orderly development of the library 
schools has not held true in the matter of 
summer courses, and it is pathetic that the 
Board of Education for Librarianship has 
not been able to classify and tabulate in- 
formation on the summer courses. Summer 
courses should have the benefit of a well 
equipped library, bibliographical collections, 
and adequate faculty. The library pro- 
fession has been stampeded by statements 
on the need for school librarians; attempts 
to meet state and regional standards for 
high school libraries have created an over- 
supply of librarians. Existing library schools 
may extend their facilities temporarily to 
meet the actual demand. Certain institu- 
tions might be selected for summer instruc- 
tion, although it should be recognized that 
courses once offered are difficult to drop. 

Herman H. B. Meyer, Library of Con- 
gress, mentioned the need for specialization 
in training, which is based upon the in- 
dividual case. Dean Williamson replied that 
the status of the students determines the 
amount of individual instruction, but courses 
can be adapted to individual requirements to 
a great extent. 

Lois F. Shortess, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, said 
that colleges in the state that are under the 
state board of education may offer only six 
semester hours in library science as required 
by the southern association for high schools 
having the smallest enrollment. Other col- 
leges are regulated through certification by 
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the state board of education. Instruction for 
higher levels is given by the library school of 
Louisiana State University. 

Teaching staffs and facilities were dis. 
cussed by Lucile F. Fargo, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
School librarians, gathered from four sec. 
tions of the United States, agreed at a meet- 
ing of the School Libraries Section that full 
training for even the part-time school libra- 
rian is desirable. Qualifications for instruc- 
tors in summer schools should therefore be 
the same as for those in regular library 
schools. The teaching load in a liberal arts 
college is normally twelve semester hours, 
but sixteen hours in a teachers college. The 
load for library courses is therefore particu- 
larly heavy in view of the time necessary for 
preparation and revision. If students are 
selected, rather than admitted en masse, 
an administrator is essential. An adequate 
library, properly organized, and collections 
of books both for children and adolescents 
are absolutely necessary, and a variety of 
libraries for observation is desirable. 

In the absence of Phineas Lawrence 
Windsor, Anne M. Boyd, University of 
Illinois Library School, said that two types 
of summer courses are given at Illinois: 
courses credited toward completion of the 
regular library school curriculum and 
courses for high school graduates under ap- 
pointment to library positions in Illinois. 
Different faculties give the two groups of 
courses; no credit is granted for the latter 
group; and in all respects the two groups 
are completely separated. 

Clara E. Howard, Library School, 
Emory University, spoke on problems of 
curriculum making. Factors in determining 
the curriculum are the basis of admission, 
size and preparation of faculty, available 
book collections, and equipment, while actual 
construction of the curriculum must take 
account of such problems as the variety and 
sequence of courses and conformity to 
standards. Methods of teaching must often 
depend upon limitations of time. Pre-test 
and enrollment in honors courses may be 
one solution for the problem of transferring 
credit for courses taken at another institu- 
tion. é 

Curriculum problems were further dis- 
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cussed by Willard P. Lewis, State College 
Library, State College, Pennsylvania. In- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania are attempting “to 
provide certified school librarians and 
teacher-librarians for many of the junior and 
senior high schools of the state and give 
needed instruction in library science to li- 
brarians and library assistants of some of 
the smaller and medium sized public li- 
braries of the state. . . . Unfortunately no 
certification requirement governs public 
library workers such as is demanded of 
school librarians by the state department of 
education. ... 

“The summer session at Pennsylvania 
State College is the only institution offering 
instruction for workers in public libraries of 
the state. Students must hold positions in 
libraries or be under appointment to such 
positions.” Six hours of college credit to 
those qualified, or a certificate of attendance 
is offered; the last provision makes possible 
the attendance of students who do not desire 
college credit or are not eligible for college 
entrance. “It is a way of raising the stand- 
ard of service in Pennsylvania libraries and 
is a part of the program carried on by the 
extension division of the state library, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Pennsylvania 
State Library Association. .. . One of the 
problems to be solved will be the offering of 
a basic course to the newcomer in smaller 
libraries each year and the carrying on of 
advanced work for those who are ready for 
it and can afford the time and money to 
come.... This problem must be met until 
such time as the county library system or 
some other means takes care of the many 
small Pennsylvania libraries which are pay- 


ing salaries as low as one hundred dollars 
per year.” 


Dr. James J. Doster, School of Education, 
University of Alabama, spoke on the sum- 
mer session in library science from the point 
of view of the college administrator. 
Summer session directors are not interested 
in nondescript courses, but are concerned 
with maintaining the professional integrity 
of their institutions. Questions such as the 
following must be answered: 

1. Is there a real need and a specific de- 
mand for library science courses? 

2. For what type of librarian should 
courses be given? 

3. What standards should be met and who 
determines these standards? General sum- 
mer session standards must be met, but 
those for library courses are higher, in line 
with other professional courses. The advice 
of librarians is necessary in regard to equip- 
ment, but in many cases these requirements 
can be met only gradually. 

4. What should be the preparation of in- 
structors? The student must be given 
proper preparation that he may be a good 
librarian with a knowledge of school objec- 
tives, of child and adolescent psychology, and 
of books for children and adolescents. 

5. What credit should be granted? 

6. Is it possible to arrange a sequence of 
summer courses? 

7. The teaching load of instructors should 
be governed by the general practice of the 
institution, and the same principle is true of 
salaries of instructors. 

Chairman James Ingersoll Wyer of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship asked 
those present to consider further the various 
questions raised and to report their opinions 
for the guidance of the board. 

Anita M. Hostetter, 
Executive Assistant 


Business Libraries Section 


HE meeting of the Business Libraries 

Section was held Friday afternoon, 

: April 29, D. Ashley Hooker, Public 

Library, Birmingham, Alabama, presiding 
in the absence of the chairman. 

The first paper, by Louise B. Krause, 

H. M. Byllesby and Company, Chicago, en- 


titled, “The Public Library and the Eco- 
nomic Problems of a Changing World,” 
appeared in the A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
1932, under the caption, “Toward Economic 
Recovery.” 

Following Miss’ Krause’s address, 
Dorothy G. Bell, Business Branch, Public 
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Library, 
sented: 


Providence, Rhode Island, pre- 


SomE Books oN Economic PROBLEMS OF 
A CHANGING Wor Lp* 


There have been panics before. There 
have been long periods of depression. 
Though some thirty months have passed 
since the now famous day in November, 
1929, a turning of history’s pages shows 
that the present depression has not yet ex- 
ceeded that of the ’70’s, which lasted six 
years. Will history repeat itself? 

Two depressions have occurred after 
every major war in which the United States 
has been involved: a rather short-lived pri- 
mary depression, followed some ten years 
later by a long, serious, second depression. 
We are now in the midst of this second 
period. The outstanding existing conditions 
include the drop of 335 per cent in prices, 
widespread unemployment, the uncertainty 
concerning our credit system, and, for the 
first time, the linking of the economic prob- 
lems of the United States with those of 
Europe. Our situation is well defined in 
Harper Leech’s recent book, The paradox of 
plenty, as a depression in the greatest era 
of plenty ever known. 

From the man who, through no fault of 
his own, is out of employment, to the suc- 
cessful retired business man on a fixed in- 
come reduced beyond belief, there is a 
recognition that conditions have changed. 
The problems are those long recognized by 
economists. That popular attention is now 
being drawn to them is evidenced both by 
the interest of the general reading public 
and by the long list of books on economics. 

The question arises: How shall the li- 
brary make its choice of books to answer 
the demands of both the trained economist 
and the new reading public? Since examina- 
tion is not always possible, one must be 
guided by reviews which present the book 
fairly, indicate the bias of the author, and 
outline the subject matter. Excellent, up- 
to-date reviews are carried by the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political Science. 
The Wall Street Journal and Barron’s 
Weekly are also good sources. Those ap- 
pearing in Management Review are long 


* Abridged. 
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and detailed, but slow in publication. The 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, may be used as a 
guide in building up a fundamental and 
permanent collection. Another A. L. A. 
publication for this information is the Book- 
list. Paul H. Nystrom’s Suggestions on 
readings in economics for business people, 
which appeared in Publishers’ Weekly for 
February 27, 1932, gives a most timely and 
helpful selection. 

What are the chief problems of this de- 
pression and what are the plans suggested 
for its amelioration? It is the purpose of 
this paper to speak briefly of both, mention- 
ing some of the important books, but mak- 
ing no attempt at completeness. 

Of all the problems connected with the 
depression, the one that affects the most peo- 
ple is that of unemployment. Some folks 
won't work, by Clinch Calkins, is the first 
of the books to emphasize the difference be- 
tween today and yesterday. A. M. Lorentz 
takes involuntary idleness as the theme in 
his book, The right to work, involving a 
study of causes and results and outlining a 
remedy to stabilize both industry and em- 
ployment. 

The most serious study yet made of un- 
employment was sponsored by Swarthmore 
College. A great mass of material on un- 
employment regulation in this and other 
countries and suggested remedial measures, 
such as employment exchanges and unem- 
ployment insurance, has been carefully 
analyzed. The result is the book, The prob- 
lem of unemployment, by Paul H. Douglas 
and Aaron Director. A program for fur- 
ther research is outlined. 

The solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem is of immediate concern. One of two 
things is already happening, a shortening of 
working hours in order to balance produc- 
tion, or a reduction in wages for those em- 
ployed. Distributed leisure, by L. C. 
Walker, shows how a system was worked 
out in one company, presumably his own. 
On the other hand, Wages and the road 
ahead, by James D. Mooney, states that “if 
we are to restore real prosperity, the Ameri- 
can people must be prepared to shake off the 
fat and lazy habits of the past and do a real 
day’s work.” The author believes that 
economic factors have brought a downward 
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revision of capital and retail prices, but that 
readjustment of wages has lagged and that 
such readjustment is a necessity, if equi- 
jbrium is to be restored to the economic 
structure. An excellent survey of England's 
unemployment problem is to be found in 
Sir William H. Beveridge’s Causes and 
cures of unemployment, covering the period 
from 1922 through 1929 and including the 
“world-slump” of 1930. 

When the question of unemployment in- 
surance came up as a possible solution for 
the problem in the United States, it was nec- 
essary to turn to Europe and especially to 
England for information. The most com- 
prehensive volume is Unemployment insur- 
ance in Great Britain, by Mary B. Gilson. 
For anyone desiring more detailed accounts, 
there are two studies, one by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, entitled Un- 
employment benefits and insurance, and the 
other sponsored by the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Incorporated, Unemployment 
benefits in the United States, the plans and 
their setting, by Bryce M. Stewart. 

Stuart Chase needs no introduction to 
most readers, for his early books, The 
tragedy of waste and Your money’s worth, 
attracted attention long before the general 
interest in economic topics was aroused. He 
has kept abreast of the times. The nem- 
esis of American business, a series of 
essays on some of the developments in our 
present civilization; Prosperity: fact or 
myth; and Out of the depression and after 
are thought-provoking, stimulating, and rev- 
olutionary. He has been one of the most 
zealous opponents of the evils of the ma- 
chine age, and his Men and machines pre- 
sents the whole subject vividly. Machine 
made man, by Silas Bent, shows the dulling 
effect of the machine and the tendency 
toward uniformity of action that has devel- 
oped with its increased use. 

It is well to read Robert D. Bowden’s 
In defense of tomorrow, an interpretation 
of the machine age, before accepting the 
thoughts expressed in the two books just 
mentioned. He offers a challenge to the 
many criticisms of mechanization and con- 
tends that culture and material comforts are 
increasing. Another defense of this era 
is Taming our machines, by Ralph E. Flan- 


ders, for, although he grants its evils, he 
calls attention to the benefits which have 
resulted in greater leisure and a higher 
standard of living. The most recent contri- 
bution on the subject is by Edward A. Filene, 
often called the “philosopher of our ma- 
chine age.” His book, Successful living in 
this machine age, should be read to be ap- 
preciated and will be found particularly re- 
freshing. The menace of overproduction, 
edited by Scoville Hamlin, is a series of mon- 
ographs analyzing the difficulties resulting 
from overproduction in certain selected in- 
dustries. 

But what is the solution of overproduction 
and unemployment? The question lies deep 
in the recesses of our economic life. The in- 
terest of men everywhere has been chal- 
lenged, and many are giving expression to 
ideas and plans that make the reading of 
economic books a stimulating experience. 

The keynote of all the plans proposed is 
a plea for stability. One of the first plans 
was developed by Wallace B. Donham, 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, in his book, Busi- 
ness adrift. He advocates the intensive de- 
velopment of the home market and a less 
aggressive attitude on exports, a lowered 
wage schedule, and a greater security for 
labor. 

Perhaps the plan which has received the 
most publicity is that of Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company. 
It has been edited in book form (The Swope 
plan) by J. George Frederick. The plan 
suggests government regulated trade associ- 
ations, in which membership is compulsory 
and in which provisions are made for pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance, for 
standardized quarterly financial reports, 
and finally for some means of equalizing 
production with consumption. America 
faces the future, edited by Charles A. Beard, 
is another outstanding symposium. 

Several authors have presented their per- 
sonal suggestions for recovery. Richard T. 
Ely pictures Hard times making their en- 
trance through overexpansion, taxation, the 
subdivision of land, and the war, and their 
exit by means of an organized program of 
action involving research in these problems, 
particularly that of wastes practiced in land 
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subdivisions. In the Abolition of poverty, 
H. E. Fryberger commends capitalism be- 
cause it produces wealth. 

The reputation gained through his earlier 
works makes any new book by Paul Mazur 
certain to arouse interest. New roads to 
prosperity is no exception. He says there 
is no possibility of economic betterment until 
consumption “receives its rightful place in 
the economic principles and arts of man.” 

In European circles, American policies are 
topics of discussion, and these opinions should 
be read and weighed. M. J. Bonn, a Ger- 
man economist, offers in Prosperity a critical 
analysis of the American situation. Sir 
George Paish’s book, The way to recovery, 
points out the effects of American policies 
on European countries. 

A study of the depression in all its phases 
accentuates its world-wide _ significance. 
Every country and every person are directly 
or indirectly affected. Hartley Withers, 
the English economist, calls it Everybody’s 
business to know something of these prob- 
lems, and his book of that title takes up, 
from the English point of view, unemploy- 
ment, the gold standard, free trade, and 
reparations. 

There is perhaps no better report of the 
present economic maladjustment than that 
made to the assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, called Courses and phases of the world 
economic depression. This study collects the 
information compiled by institutions in vari- 
ous countries. The analysis carries through 
the summer of 1931, reviewing post-war 
developments before the depression and in- 
dicating wherein the adjustment was incom- 
plete. A. H. Hansen has presented another 
scholarly book, entitled Economic stabiliza- 
tion in an unbalanced world. It is for ma- 
ture readers and covers the subjects of 
reparations, maldistribution of gold, and un- 
employment and devotes many pages to the 
Bank for International Settlements. A more 
popular treatment of these conditions is The 
world’s economic dilemma, by E. M. Pat- 
terson, with chapters on Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Japan. 

Outstanding problems of international 
significance are those of the gold standard, 
reparations, and the tariff. An explanation 
of the gold standard, its advantages, and its 
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effects is found in R. G. Hawtrey’s book 
The gold standard. International gold move- 
ments, by Paul Einzig, describes the 
transactions of gold and their increased sig- 
nificance since the war. H. F. Arendtz, in 
The way out of depression, and C. D. Cole, 
in Gold, credit, and employment, ofter two 
distinctly different solutions. The first, bi- 
metallism, is by no means new. The second 
is the statement that gold must continue as 
the means of international payment, but 
“that the supply of internal currency should 
be based upon the needs of industry and 
commerce rather than on the stock of gold.” 

In Trade depression and the way out, the 
author, R. G. Hawtrey, makes a strong 
plea for free trade. He, an Englishman, 
represents a country foremost in advocating 
free trade, England having only recently 
adopted a tariff. America weighs her gold, 
by James H. Rogers, a Yale professor, 
sponsors the same theory. He blames the 
tariff for our decline in exports and the mal- 
distribution of gold. The new edition of 
the Tariff history of the United States, by 
Frank W. Taussig, who probably knows 
more about the subject than anyone else in 
this country, is to be recommended. The 
English point of view is presented in Tariffs, 
the case examined, by Beveridge. 

Reparations is one of the most perplexing 
legacies of the war. Reparations from the 
German point of view are treated in The 
end of reparations, by H. Schacht, and from 
the non-German, in The reparation settle- 
ment, 1930, by Denys P. Myers. 

While the capitalistic world is struggling 
with its problems, Russia is trying an ex- 
periment that by force of its revolutionary 
character is drawing the attention of the 
world. Any books on Russia will have to 
be read with care, noting particularly the 
bias and authority of the author. Both M. 
Ilin’s New Russia’s primer and Michael $. 
Farbman’s Piatiletka; Russia’s 5-year plan 
are by Communists. A readable account, 
sponsored by the World Peace Foundation 
Publications, called The soviet planned eco- 
nomic order is by William H. Chamberlin. 
It is a condensed history of the move- 
ment showing its growth and its culmina- 
tion in the five-year plan, and its operation 
to 1931. The possible effect upon America 
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is related in The soviet challenge to Amer- 
ica, by George S. Counts. 

With the Russian experiment before us, 
the question might easily be raised, Is cap- 
italism doomed? This is the title of a re- 
cent book by Lawrence Denis. The author 
does not believe that capitalism has failed 
as a system, but that society has failed in 
its command of it. In this country, Norman 
Thomas represents the more thoughtful ele- 
ment of the Socialist movement. His re- 
cent book, America’s way out: a program 
for democracy, attempts to state again, in 
the light of recent economic conditions, the 
theories he has long supported. 

No list of economic books is complete 
without some mention of John Maynard 
Keynes, who is reputed to be the most ac- 
curate economic prophet of his time due to 
the large proportion of his unhappily ful- 
filled predictions. The author even labels 
himself a Cassandra in the preface of his 
new book, Essays in persuasion. 

And so, with this thought in mind, may 
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HREE meetings were held by the 
Catalog Section: the general session, 


the Small Libraries Round Table, 


GENERAL 


The general session was held Wednesday 
morning, April 27, the chairman, Ralph M. 
Dunbar, State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa, presiding. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Kathleen Thompson, Public Library, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, was read and accepted. 
The section voted to continue the A. L. A. 
sustaining membership subscribed at New 
Haven in 1931. 

Harriet D. MacPherson, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, read 
the report of the Editorial Committee which 
Alice Charlton, chairman, had sent. The 
report stated that the publication of the 
Yearbook for 1932 was suspended because 
of a scarcity of papers, poor sales of earlier 
Yearbooks, and the increasing expense of 
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it not be possible that, as the years of the 
immediate past have been called “The Ma- 
chine Age,” those of the near future will be 
termed “The Economic Age”? Therefore, 
should we not do all we can to interest our 
reading public in these books that will aid 
them in an understanding of the years 
ahead? 


* * * 


A short business session followed Miss 
Bell’s address. The report of the treasurer 
was read and accepted, the report of the 
Nominating Committee was accepted, and 
a unanimous ballot was cast for the follow- 
ing officers to serve for the coming year: 
Chairman, Nellie M. Fisher, Library As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon; vice chairman, 
Florence M. Waller, Public Library, Se- 
attle, Washington; secretary, D. Ashley 
Hooker, Public Library, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; treasurer, Dorothy G. Bell, Public 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 

FLoreNceE M. WALLER, Secretary 


Section 


and the Large Libraries Round Table. The 
attendance ranged from two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred. 


SESSION 


publication. The report was accepted. 
Elizabeth Everett Wilson, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, read the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Standardization of 
Periodicals sent by William Stetson Mer- 
rill, John Crerar Library, Chicago. The 
committee circularized 1,000 publishers, 
urging upon them the necessity for standard- 
ization. The report was accepted. 
Charles Harris Hastings, Library of 
Congress, read the report of the Commit- 
tee on Standardization of Rules for Ar- 
rangement. The report was accepted. 
Esther A. Smith, General Library, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Regional Groups, 
presented her report, recommending (1) 
that the Catalog Section confer with the 
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Library of Congress Catalog Division as 
to the possibility of a printed list of Library 
of Congress “refer from” references; (2) 
that the chairman of the Catalog Section 
appoint a committee to consider the question 
of a column in a library periodical which 
could be devoted to cataloging, classifica- 
tion, and bibliography. The section voted 
that a committee be appointed to consider 
the recommendation. 

James Christian Meinich Hanson gave 
thorough consideration to the revision of 
the 4. L. A. Catalog Rules, 1908, recom- 
mending additions, expansions, and improve- 
ments. He suggested as a method of 
procedure that an appropriation of $6,000 a 
year for two years be solicited, that a com- 
petent person with clerical assistance be ap- 
pointed, and that headquarters be established 
at the Library of Congress. Miss Mac- 
Pherson discussed briefly specific rules not 
mentioned in Mr. Hanson’s paper. 


CoOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


Paul North Rice, Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio, read a paper prepared by Keyes D. 
Metcalf, New York Public Library, sum- 
marizing what the Codperative Cataloging 
Committee has been attempting to do. 

Based on samples sent in by forty-nine 
libraries dealing with research material, the 
investigation has shown that L. C. cards 
were used in cataloging 62 per cent of all 
titles, English and foreign. Moreover, 
nearly one-half the titles which these li- 
braries were cataloging with their own cards 
were in foreign languages. 

A further check at the Library of Con- 
gress showed that many cards in the Union 
Catalog were available for titles which li- 
braries had cataloged with their own cards. 
Out of the 24,500 cards collected from the 
forty-nine libraries, there remained fewer 
than 5,000 for which good cards were not 
available. The committee, therefore, is rec- 
ommending that libraries make greater use 
of the Union Catalog. Arrangements have 
been made with the Library of Congress 
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whereby photostat reproductions of cards 
in the Union Catalog will be furnished at 
the rate of 44 cents per card. 

A study of the duplication of cataloging 
led to the conclusion that 39 per cent of the 
books for which L. C. cards were not used 
were acquired by eight or more libraries, 
ample evidence of the need of codperation, 
The greatest opportunity for coéperation 
is in the cataloging of foreign books, par- 
ticularly German and French titles. Six 
large libraries have been attempting, as an 
experiment, the codperative cataloging of 
new foreign books. Enough cards are now 
being printed to increase by nearly 50 per 
cent the number of new foreign titles for 
which printed cards are available at the 
Library of Congress. 

The committee is conducting a series of 
tests to determine just how much is saved 
through the use of printed cards. Early 
estimates from seven libraries gave this 
saving as more than forty cents per title, 
but the committee is now striving to obtain 
figures based on actual tests. 

The committee is studying the matter of 
analyzing monograph series, which at pres- 
ent are not analyzed by the Library of 
Congress. When the demand is ascertained, 
it is proposed to distribute this analyzing 
among libraries which are in a position to 
furnish copy of approximately Library of 
Congress grade. No library, however, will 
be asked to do more than it is now doing. 
The Library of Congress has agreed to print 
the cards at a reasonable rate promptly. 

The committee is eager to receive com- 
ments, suggestions, and criticisms. <A study 
of methods of producing and reproducing 
cards was also submitted. 

The Catalog Section voted to continue 
the Editorial Committee and, in order to 
insure continuity, voted that a rotating sys- 
tem of appointment be worked out. 

The section also formally approved rec- 
ommendations to the A. L. A. Executive 
Board regarding the scholarly and biblio- 
graphical activities of the Association. 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Large Libraries Round Table was 
held Thursday morning, April 28, the chair- 


man presiding. The topic for discussion was 
“In the Field of Cataloging, What Can the 
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Executives of Large Libraries Legitimately 
Expect of Library School Graduates; and 
What Can the Library School Graduate 
Expect of the Executives?” 

Nathan van Patten, Stanford University 
Libraries, opened the discussion. His dis- 
cussion centered around the impossibility 
of graduates with a general educational 
background coping with the classification 
and cataloging of the specialized material 
of a large reference library, stating that it 
would be easier to teach a specialist catalog- 
ing than it would be for the cataloger to 
acquire the specialized knowledge necessary 
in many fields. He emphasized that cata- 
logers are wholly dependent on executives 
for their future advancement and that ex- 
ecutives should be aware of this responsi- 
bility. 

The chairman then read the paper sent by 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Wheeler 
has summarized his paper as follows: “An 
executive expects of a trained new person 
in the catalog department, first, the en- 
thusiasm which comes from the larger 
view and the understanding and assured 
belief that the work of the department is 
vital to the service of the whole institution 
and the people who use it; second, the 
administrative point of view, a constant in- 
terest in methods and their efficiency and 
cost, the responsibility to see that the fullest 
possible return is made on the investment.” 

Margaret Mann, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, read 


a paper, “with reference to students and ex- 
ecutives” on 


TRAINING IN CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION* 


The elementary principles that underlie 
all teaching and learning are considered 
by educators to be the same when stated 
abstractly, no matter what subject is taught. 
But it is quite evident that, to be of any 
practical worth, they must be interpreted in 
terms of the particular subject being taught 
and the aim of the teaching. Furthermore, 
itis true that certain devices and methods 
are more effective in teaching some subjects 

an in others. The instructor in a special 

* Abridged. 
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field must examine some of the most im- 
portant of these principles in order to under- 
stand by what means reactions and stimuli 
may be accomplished, and must then from 
his own knowledge of his definite subject, 
apply such principles as seem to be applicable 
to the special field of study. 

Cataloging and classification are two 
specific branches of library science; they are 
an arm of the service common to all types 
of libraries and are generally conceded to 
be necessary adjuncts to the equipment of 
every library, unless it be so small that its 
books do not need to be arranged or listed. 
As soon as this universal need is acknowl- 
edged, we must admit that these two 
branches belong to and have a major share 
in nearly every library organization; they 
are necessary to the efficiency of the library. 
Through their various functions, they touch 
the work of other departments and further 
the efforts of both staff and readers in their 
use of books. 

The instructor may start with this prem- 
ise, and, realizing the place this special 
work should take in the organization, he 
must plan a program which will best pre- 
pare the student to take his place in the 
scheme and do his bit effectively, intelli- 
gently, forcefully, and cheerfully. He must 
have certain objectives which students are 
supposed to reach, certain methods of in- 
struction which he knows from experience 
to be efficacious; he must give out only such 
quantities of intellectual nourishment as 
students can digest; he must keep a balance 
between the simple and the complex, between 
the important and the unimportant; he must 
carefully weigh values so that the time de- 
voted to this intensive study may not be 
dissipated through worry. Spirit must not 
be crushed through too much emphasis on 
details. A very nice balance must be main- 
tained, which will develop interest in and 
respect for the work to be done. 

Standards must be in the mind of the 
instructor before they can be transmitted to 
students. We must realize that what we 
want most to develop through our training 
is not the cataloger who can do the most 
work in the shortest time, but rather the 
highly skilled individual who will see his 
work in its proper relation to the whole and 
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who will put into his work that thinking and 
designing which brings pride to his em- 
ployer and satisfaction to himself. We must 
arouse interest—a most fundamental asset 
to the successful worker. Interest arouses 
curiosity, and this leads to investigation. 

Catalogers must have a decided capacity 
for methodical thinking and investigation, 
a quality which should not only be developed 
in the classroom but should also be fostered 
steadily through actual practice. Ideals of 
our work must be higher than those already 
held by the incoming students, and there 
must be a freshness in the way the subject 
is presented. 

It is our duty to arouse students to fine 
enthusiasms instead of training them to an 
attitude of critical aloofness which paralyzes 
all initiative. Isn’t it true that, when one 
is fired by some great interest, he will break 
through inhibitions for the sake of ex- 
pressing something he really believes? My 
experience has taught me that many indi- 
viduals are frequently capable of far more 
than they undertake and that it is the in- 
structor who must rouse them to the realiza- 
tion of their powers, by appealing to their 
pride and their interest and by showing them 
that he believes in them, knows their capa- 
bilities, and expects them to be leaders. 

Methods of instruction must change as 
modifications are made in library practice. 
In fact, the instructor must anticipate the 
growth of the field in which he is teaching 
and follow the history of its development if 
he is to prepare workers ready to meet the 
up-to-date demands. Cataloging cannot 
be taught today as it was taught twenty, 
or even ten, years ago. There have been 
so many changes in method that entirely 
new problems are now presented, while 
many of the factors which were most es- 
sential years ago have fallen out of the pic- 
ture. The instructor must know the history 
of his subject in order to evaluate methods 
and make comparisons which prove the truth 
of what he is teaching. This is especially 
necessary in cataloging and classification be- 
cause students usually go out not to make a 
catalog from the beginning, or to classify 
a perfectly new collection of books—this 
would be very simple—but instead they 
usually find themselves confronted by a cata- 
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log of the vintage of 1880, 1890, or even 
earlier, one which has been worked upon 
during a period of years by ten or more 
assistants of various degrees of capacity 
and acquirements, who have frequently dif- 
fered from each other and occasionally from 
themselves. 

Any catalog which is cumulative and has 
passed through various changes and vicis- 
situdes may become a most complex and in- 
tricate monstrosity. One does not add to 
a card catalog at the top or at the bottom, 
nor at the beginning or the end. Its growth 
is accomplished by sliding entries in between 
others already there. “These entries must 
be correlated with what has gone before 
since logic must be maintained. Keeping 
alive an old catalog is like patching up an 
old machine; many of the parts are no 
longer made, and new ones do not fit into the 
old sockets. Catalogers must, therefore, be 
trained so that they can make adjustments. 

There was a time when the librarian 
himself took an interest in the classification 
of his books and knew the kind of catalog 
best adapted to his needs, and fortunately 
there are some today who place a very high 
value on these branches of library service. 
The heydays of cataloging were in the ’80’s 
and ’90’s when Mr. Bowker, Dr. Poole, Mr. 
Cutter, Dr. Dewey, Justin Winsor, and 
other librarian-executives were interested in 
furthering the making of catalogs. 

The younger executive of today does not 
take the same interest in his catalog and 
classification departments as was taken by 
men thirty years ago. His interests have 
turned to other fields. This is unfortunate 
in many ways. Lack of interest is usually 
followed by a sense of apathy toward this 
branch of library work, and the librarian be- 
comes insensible to the value and importance 
of cataloging and classification. Some ex- 
ecutives see these two services as a necessary 
evil and not as a vital prop for the whole 
book collection. 

One of the most discouraging reactions 
which sometimes reach an instructor after 
students have gone out to do library work is 
the slump the students experience after tak- 
ing their first posts. Within the classroom, 
students have become enthusiastic and have 
been primed to expect not only results from 
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their years of study, but also the highest type 
of library executive who will be interested 
in their success and will offer every oppor- 
tunity for their development. Too often one 
comes back with remarks like this: “Yes, I 
seem to be getting along, as far as I can tell, 
but nobody appears to care very much what 
I do or how I do it. The librarian doesn’t 
seem to understand my line very well so he 
keeps out of my way. I am allowed no 
initiative and therefore the work is a little 
irksome.” 


Is it possible that library executives who 


received their training twenty-five or thirty 
years ago are not aware of the change that 
has taken place in cataloging and classifica- 
tion? It is not only the cataloger who must 
be alert to changing conditions, the executive 
as well must realize the cataloger’s broaden- 
ing fields. He should inform himself about 
library schools, know what they are offering 
and how the instruction is given. He should 
realize that catalogs are not static; that, as 
the output of the press becomes greater, 
the cataloger’s problems become more com- 
plex. 

To sort and arrange and make acces- 
sible the present influx of literature demands 
a peculiar equipment which cannot for one 
moment become rusty. Books as they come 
from the press today are presenting a real 
challenge. Instead of finding the good old 
book which treated a definite subject in a 
definite form, we now find entirely new 
combinations and one is put to the test to 
know where to classify such new treatises in 
relation to the old. We have always had to 
admit that there were some books which 
were unclassifiable, but now the most of 
them seem to belong to that category. 

The executive is wise if he turns this work 
of classifying and cataloging books over to a 
competent and carefully trained person, but 
he is unwise if he does so to the point of 
shunting all responsibility to his assistant, 
without sharing with him the knotty prob- 
lems and without demonstrating his own 
knowledge of what the work entails in the 
way of costs, service, and even space. No 
cataloger should bother an executive with 
petty details, but he should be able to con- 
fer with him about problems which touch 
related services. Simplification of the cata- 


log and the adoption of methods for selective 
cataloging are some of the problems which 
are up before the cataloger today. These 
problems affect costs and are not only de- 
partmental questions but library questions. 
Duties overlap, and the work of one depart- 
ment frequently touches that of another. 
It is the executive who must see that the 
whole is harmonious, efficient, and evenly 
developed. 

There has been an interesting evolution in 
library work in the past thirty years, which 
has brought a new point of view to the 
cataloger, and the library student of today 
is presented with quite a different aspect of 
the work from that which confronted the 
student who entered the profession twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. Emphasis has been 
transferred from standards of internal 
organization and technique to advertising 
and extension work. The radio and adult 
education are current topics now, as well 
as other subjects which tend to broaden the 
scope of the library’s usefulness outside of 
its walls. Perhaps the cataloger can take 
little part in these recent methods of ex- 
tension, but what he can do is to realize that 
all of these new ideas are not extraneous to 
his own work. 

Many catalog departments are given little 
consideration by the librarian, because cata- 
loging is looked upon as clerical and the 
catalog department as a place where assist- 
ants need no stimulus. Catalogers get their 
incentive from the books and from other 
members of the staff, since they seldom come 
into contact with the readers, but they often 
need stimulus to make them alive to their op- 
portunities. 

I think it was Pliny who said: “No man’s 
abilities are so remarkably shining as not to 
stand in need of a proper opportunity, a 
patron, and even the praises of a friend to 
recommend them to the notice of the world.” 

No one knows better than an instructor 
the limits of the scholastic walls. The col- 
lege diploma is only the student’s letter of 
introduction to the workaday world. A re- 
cently trained assistant goes to a library 
with facts and theories perhaps yet untried, 
but he has, or should have, a comparative 
knowledge of methods and an accumulation 
of ideas as to the latest systems and the 
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newest developments in his chosen field of 
work. He has a fresh point of view, a keen 
desire to succeed and a determination to 
become a credit to his profession. These 
are all assets. His first big step is to fit into 
a functioning organization, and with this step 
the responsibility for his success or failure 
is shifted from the university to the institu- 
tion of which he becomes a part. 

There are, of course, good catalogers and 
poor catalogers, and it is in the power of the 
executive, and in his power alone, to main- 
tain high standards in this field. If medi- 
ocre work is tolerated, it will persist, and 
similarly, if good work is demanded, people 
will measure up to it. Library schools must 
exert every means to select and train for the 
highest grade of service, but they must have 
the backing of the library administrators if 
their graduates are to be successful and 
progress in this field of work. 

Turning now to the principles upon which 
we must base our training to prepare assist- 
ants for classifying and cataloging books and 
for running a catalog department, it has been 
suggested that I state in outline how the 
course in these subjects is developed in the 
Department of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Assuming that the foundation of all learn- 
ing in any vocation is based directly upon 
the already accumulated experience of the 
learner, the instructor in cataloging must 
look for the relationship between the known 
and the unknown as held by incoming stu- 
dents. Certainly they are ignorant of the 
technique of cataloging. Usually they have 
been drawn to library work by their liking 
for books. They feel that they know books. 
To be sure, their pride in this knowledge 
usually has a terrible fall before they have 
been studying three months. But, in spite of 
the limitations of their knowledge, they 
have read, they have used books throughout 
their college courses, and we must acknowl- 
edge that this is the most known topic which 
they bring to a course in library science. 
Therefore, if we are to use the experience 
which they have had in interpreting the new 
study into which they are plunged, we must 
begin with books. Not books and cards, 
but books alone. 

To those who have never been in the 
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classroom with library students, it would, 
I am sure, be a surprise and somewhat of a 
shock to see how slight a knowledge the 
average student just out of college has of 
books in quantities. They have all read 
current fiction, current magazines, and the 
books on the required reading lists during 
their college days, and a few have some 
hobby such as poetry, travel books, or Russia. 
The majority have little conception of books 
in quantity. They are amazed to find that 
subjects can be treated from many angles; 
that bibliographies limited to a very narrow 
field refer to hundreds of books; that, when 
one begins to study books comparatively, a 
close scrutiny has to be made of hundreds 
of titles. It is through this introduction to 
books and their make-up that I have been 
most often able to awaken not only interest, 
but real enthusiasm for book analysis, 

To me book analysis is the key to the 
cataloger’s art. No one can occupy any 
position in a library unless he at least 
realizes the extent of knowledge as recorded 
in books, and certainly no cataloger can 
properly classify books until he has a con- 
ception of the ramification of subjects. 
Again, no cataloger can intelligently record 
and catalog books until he is able to read 
quickly all that is auxiliary to the real text. 
This is why at Michigan we begin our course 
in cataloging and classification with a study 
of books. 

Emphasis is given from the start to the 
accessibility of books for readers and the li- 
brary staff. The knowledge of the rules 
for cataloging is arrived at through neces- 
sity. They are unconsciously learned as the 
student is led through a period of study dur- 
ing which both books and the catalog are 
examined with the purpose of familiarizing 
him with the needs of one and the functions 
of the other. 

Questions covering information to be de- 
rived from the catalog are given to demon- 
strate the various kinds of facts included in 
the catalog. In this introductory study the 
student gets his first surprise as to the num- 
ber of items the reader can cull from the 
catalog, and his curiosity is aroused as to the 
use of cross references, full names, contents, 
analytics, etc. He then goes back to books 
and studies them for the items he has al- 
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ready found in the catalog and also to see 
what he can find in them which will be of 
use to their users. Questions as to what 
type of reader would want the book under 
review and why, and what items in the book 
should be called to readers’ attention are 
topics for student discussion. 

Interest is soon aroused to the point of 
desire actually to get the information about 
and in books to the reader. In other words, 
the members of the class want to make cata- 
log cards, so at this point the emphasis shifts 
to cards and the technique. A reflectoscope 
lantern allows us to throw on the screen 
any and every kind of catalog card for study. 
Since the basic card is now the Library of 
Congress card, various types of these are 
displayed and studied from the screen. It 
will be noted that up to this time no catalog 
cards have been made by the students, but 
now every item on the card is not only 
familiar to them, but has a meaning. 

The first cards used are ordered by each 
student from the Library of Congress, and 
they prepare these for the catalog after 
classifying the book and adapting the subject 
headings. These cards are then thrown on 
the screen and mistakes at once become 
magnified to the student. 

Due to the changing trends in this branch 
of library work, we are stressing at Michi- 
gan the administration angle of cataloging 
and classification more than it has been 
stressed in the past. Since the adoption of 
Library of Congress cards and the division 
of work in libraries between trained and 
clerical assistants, there is a new question 
at issue. Not only must catalogers carry 
executive duties and be able to plan and ad- 
minister their departments efficiently and 
economically, but methods must be intro- 
duced to accelerate output, waste both in 
materials and motions must be eliminated, 
cost accounts must be kept, and studies must 
be made to reduce all unnecessary handling 
of books and cards. The relative values of 
duties must be weighed, and only those kept 
which contribute to the needs of the definite 
library. 

Students must not go out from library 
schools trained in one method alone. They 
must rather be grounded in priniciples so 
that they can make adjustments. They must 


so understand the scope of cataloging as to 
make their contribution to the efficiency of 
the whole library system. They will be 
called upon to organize and reorganize. 

There should be time for this kind of in- 
struction in every curriculum since so much 
of the technique of making cards has now 
become standardized by the Library of Con- 
gress. It is no longer necessary to keep stu- 
dents writing card after card when most, or 
all, of them will use the printed cards when 
they go into actual work. Elementary cata- 
loging has become almost a mechanical func- 
tion. We must now deal with difficult 
books, those requiring more research. 

The second semester is devoted actually 
to cataloging and classifying books in the 
laboratory, accompanied by lectures on ad- 
ministrative questions. 

Values are constantly considered so that 
students will maintain a wholesome respect 
for cataloging and for the use of catalogs. 
We try never to lose sight of the fact that 
we are training for two kinds of assistants: 
those who will catalog and those who will 
probably never become catalogers, but will 
be called upon to make bibliographies and 
reading lists and use book catalogs and card 
catalogs of al! kinds and types, or will 
perhaps become executives who must ad- 
minister catalog departments. Our _ in- 
struction is not centered in any single type 
of library, but through discussion we draw 
attention to the varying needs of the public, 
the college, and the special library. 

In the course in advanced cataloging and 
classification at Michigan the seminar 
method is followed. Students work inde- 
pendently on quite specific topics covering 
organization and reorganization of catalog 
departments; cataloging in special fields; 
development of new methods, such as the 
reproduction of catalog cards and books by 
photography; selective cataloging problems; 
etc. An intensive study of the L. C. classifi- 
cation, followed by its practical application 
to books, is a part of the second-year course. 

We also offer another very flexible course 
to candidates for the master’s degree, 
adapted to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent. Applicants frequently come for defi- 
nite instruction such as training preparatory 
to teaching cataloging. Such a student then 
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works under the direction of the professor 
best prepared to supervise his work. No 
formal class periods are arranged, but dis- 
cussions are held, reading is outlined, and 
frequent reports are made by the student. 

New problems are always before the cata- 
loger. Just now new methods of book re- 
production are bringing to our libraries films 
and other records which will tax the knowl- 
edge of the cataloger and classifier beyond 
anything he has yet had to undertake. Our 
work involves problems far more difficult 
than mere transcription. We must read 
over a vast range of subjects, in no one of 
which can we hope for the thorough knowl- 
edge of the specialist; we have many admin- 
istrative questions to solve and must com- 
bine scholarship with executive functions. 

I believe the time is not far distant when 
the larger libraries will organize in such a 
way that an executive trained in cataloging 
will be in demand to head the combined 
departments carrying the acquisitions and 
preparations work. This system has been in 
effect for some time at the St. Louis Public 
Library and in the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library. 

What we must do, in my opinion, is to at- 
tract to this branch of library work young 
men and women of high scholarly attain- 
ments and also those having executive abil- 
ity, who can follow in the footsteps of the 
few who have held high the standard of bib- 
liographical pursuits. 


* * * 


William M. Randall, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, then read a 
prepared discussion in which he pointed out 
that “cataloging, like other systematized ac- 
tivities of man, has two sides; a theoretical 
side, which defines principles, and a practical 
side, which applies the principles which have 
been defined.” He also said that the ex- 
ecutive of a large library should expect from 
the graduate of a library school not only 
technical excellence—perhaps not that at 
all—but, more important, an understanding 
of the science of cataloging, the underlying 
principles upon which the technique is based. 
The science of cataloging is more important 
than the technique because it is only through 
the science that progress can be made. In 
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a large academic library, the subject knowl- 
edge of the cataloger is also of importance, 
and library schools should look well to the 
academic qualifications of the students whom 
they recommend as catalogers in such li- 
braries. 

Miss MacPherson answered a complaint 
from a large library that “catalogers, who 
are being turned out by the schools, rarely 
possess real scholarly ability; few have more 
than a superficial knowledge of the natural 
sciences and literature of this field; and 
their command of the important foreign 
languages is not sufficient to enable them 
to read intelligently the preface or introduc- 
tion to a scientific book in French or Ger- 
man.” She said, first, that she did not 
believe it is the function of the library school 
to furnish courses in the natural sciences, 
foreign languages, and other branches of 
human knowledge which do not relate to 
library work; in the second place, it does 
not seem feasible to make unduly difficult 
entrance requirements for first-year library 
school students, nor wise to refuse admission 
to many excellent candidates who could 
make up necessary deficiencies in languages 
and other subjects after they are settled in 
positions. The third point Miss MacPher- 
son considered was in regard to the type of 
people who go into cataloging. Many im- 
mature students, she said, come to library 
school directly from college. Their develop- 
ment comes after they begin work, and 
neither the library school, the student, nor 
the librarian can tell in which direction the 
development may take place. Catalog assist- 
ants should be told of their deficiencies and 
given an opportunity to correct them, and, 
if the deficiencies are not corrected, the 
assistants should be encouraged to take up 
some other line of library work. 

The benefits of a course in cataloging and 
classification, from the point of view of the 
library school student, were enumerated in 
a paper by B. Lamar Johnson, professor of 
education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, now studying library science at 
the University of Michigan. The benefits he 
named were the introduction which such a 
course gives to the resources of the card 
catalog, its contents, and its purposes; 4 
study of book technique embracing an ¢x- 
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amination of the parts of a book and ex- 
ercises in examining books with a view to 
describing them; and an understanding of 
the catalog department, its administration, 
and its relation to other departments in the 
library. The course in cataloging and classi- 
fication supplements other courses in library 
science by giving students experience with 
many tools used in reference work, in order- 
ing books, and in compiling bibliographies. 
The course leads to an appreciation of the 
place which the cataloger must take in the 
scheme of the library, and it gives a broad 
overview of the various aspects of human 


knowledge and their relationships. This 
paper was read by Hugh C. Gourlay of 
Ann Arbor. 

Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown Uni- 
versity Library, Providence, Rhode Island, 
continued the discussion, calling attention 
to certain characteristic traits of catalogers, 
such as imperturbability, conservatism, fol- 
lowing rules blindly, and lack of knowledge 
of subject matter. He expressed the opinion 
that catalogers should cultivate scholarship 
in special fields, not because it may lead di- 
rectly to a better position or an increase in 
salary, but because of intellectual interest. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Margaret M. Herdman, Louisiana State 
University School of Library Science, Baton 
Rouge, presided at this session which was 
held Thursday morning, April 28. Sarah 
Irwin Jones, Concordia Parish Library, 
Ferriday, Louisiana, acted as temporary 
secretary. 

Susan Grey Akers, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, read a paper entitled “Train- 
ing Catalog Librarians to Meet the Present 
Demands in Small Libraries.”* 


Miss AKERS’ ADDRESS 


For the purpose of this paper, a public 
library is a small library if it has thirty-five 
or fewer full-time staff members; a uni- 
versity library, if it has twenty or fewer 
full-time staff members. All school libraries 
would come under the head of small li- 
braries, by this definition. 

The library profession has agreed for 
some time that catalog librarians should be 
trained. The real issue lies in the kind of 
training which they should have. Should 
they be trained to type catalog cards, to 
duplicate work already done in printed bib- 
liographies and indexes, to make—if not 
“fifty-seven”—eleven different varieties of 
catalog cards? No, though the old idea that 
typing cards is cataloging still persists in 
some libraries and among some librarians. 
Catalog librarians are concerned not only 
with the items which go on the cards and 


* Abridged. 





their proper sequence, but with subject head- 
ings, etc. Ability to type cards is an asset, 
since some catalog departments have each 
catalog librarian type his own first cards, 
and there are emergencies when cards need 
to be made by whoever is available and 
periods of adjustment when there is no 
clerical help. Not only should the organiza- 
tion be carefully scrutinized to insure pro- 
fessional workers doing professional work 
and clerical workers, clerical work, but pro- 
fessional work should be examined to see if 
time is being spent on something which an- 
other agency is already doing, the results of 
which labor the library can secure. Now 
that the catalog librarian no longer writes 
the cards himself, “short form cards” do not 
save time. 

What is the present demand on libraries? 
To do more work with less resources than 
formerly. What has this to do with catalog- 
ing in a small library? If a cut in the budget 
coincides with the resignation of a catalog 
librarian, the cut may be met in some cases 
by a better organization of the work upon a 
professional and clerical basis and by re- 
placing the professional worker with a cleri- 
cal worker. 

What are the present demands of our li- 
brary public? The replies of 257 students in 
10 liberal arts colleges to a questionnaire 
showed they want, not fuller names for an 
author, but some simple designation as to 
his nationality, the school of thought to 
which he belongs, more information about 
the contents of the book, annotations, etc. Is 
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it the function of a catalog to give this type 
of information, or is it a matter of more 
and better training of students in the use 
of books? 

The small library needs catalog librarians 
well trained in principles of bibliographical 
description, of classification, of assignment of 
subject headings; able to fit the catalog to 
the needs of the users, to separate clerical 
from professional work. By so doing, costs 
of cataloging will be cut even in the small 
library and more time freed for bringing the 
reader into touch with the book which he de- 
sires for his recreational, educational, or vo- 
cational advancement. 

Mrs. Marguerite Benny Caldwell, Ca- 
nadian Industries Limited Library, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, discussed “Cataloging Needs 
of the Modern Public,” saying that the 
salient points of present-day cataloging 
might be summarized briefly as: (1) a 
broad-minded attitude toward all kinds of 
material of which there is great abundance 
and variety to be had at small cost—this 
sequels the alert intellectual attitude of 
today; (2) adaptability in suiting the man- 
ner and method of cataloging to the type of 
community and the use which will be made 
of it; (3) fundamentally sound cataloging 
principles, showing, however, flexibility and 
a possibility of suitable or useful innova- 
tions; (4) up-to-date subject headings and 
immediate inclusion of current topics; (5) 
complete, thorough, systematic analysis of 
material; and (6) many entries, but, gen- 
erally speaking, only brief bibliographical 
detail. 

“Cataloging for the Parish Library” was 
discussed by Mary Walton Harris, Webster 
Parish Library, Minden, Louisiana. She ex- 
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plained in detail the records involved jn 
setting forth not only the resources of the 
book collection, but the location of every 
copy of all titles—that is, the names of the 
branches in which the several copies are to be 
found. She also stated that it is the opinion 
of those interested in extension work that 
there is a need for specialized training for 
county librarians which would offer among 
other things a knowledge of the special 
records needed in the work, as well as their 
use. 

In the discussion which followed, these 
points were made: The unit card is by far 
the best form of card to use. The Library 
of Congress card is a unit card with com- 
plete information. A briefer form of card 
should still be the unit card with material 
or items omitted rather than changed. If 
time and money permit making only one 
card per book, the first card made should 
be the shelf-list card, the second, of course, 
the main entry card. When time is a con- 
sideration, analytics are the last things to 
be made, special indexes being used instead. 
The most greatly abridged card used in the 
small parish library carries the following 
information: author, brief title, and date 
of publication. 


New OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee presented the 
following names for new officers of the sec- 
tion, both of whom were elected: Chairman, 
Harriet D. MacPherson, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University; secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Dawley, The University of 
Chicago Libraries. 

KATHLEEN THOMPSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


College and Reference Section 


P 7HE College and Reference Section 
held one general session and three 
round tables: one for administrators 

of the larger college, university, and refer- 

ence libraries; one for reference librarians; 
and one for librarians and staff members of 


college and university libraries. The general 
session was held April 25, in Dixon Hall, 


Tulane University; and the three round 
tables on April 26, in the St. Charles Hotel. 
The chairman, James A. McMillen, State 
University Library, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, being ill, his place was taken by the 
secretary-treasurer of the section, Jackson 
Edmund Towne, State College Library, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


The session was opened by some intro- 
ductory remarks from President A. B. Din- 
widdie of Tulane University, who welcomed 
the members of the section to New Orleans 
and to the Tulane campus. Charles E. 
Rush, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut, then read a paper entitled 


ApMINISTRATIVE FREE-WHEELING* 


There are many similarities between the 
management of a library and the operation 
of an automobile. As long as both function 
smoothly, we seldom give their actual di- 
rection much thought, but when they mis- 
fire, clog up with carbon, blow a tire, or 
run short of gas, we are painfully aware of 
their imperfections. In*both there are nec- 
essary elements of mechanical supervision, 
and these vary in number and importance in 
various kinds and sizes of both cars and 
libraries. Some of these elements are fun- 
damental to successful structure and opera- 
tion, but there are numerous parts of our 
library procedure today which can be tossed 
into the scrap pile of discarded relics of the 
past. 

Much of our practice is inherited and 
based upon aristocratic tradition. Some of 
it is under fire; we are frequently chal- 
lenged, and our complacency is occasionally 
disturbed. Too often our routine is based 
on the pitiful alibi, “Well, we have always 
done thus and so and have never thought 
much about it.” Some of our customs and 
a few of our methods reach far back into 
the days of medieval universities, and others 
come down from colonial and pioneer times. 
With the turn of the new century, marvel- 
Ous Opportunities for expansion were de- 
veloped, and great emphasis was placed on 
buildings, equipment, and other machinery. 
Too often of late have our institutions been 
identified and rated, even among ourselves, 
by these mechanical devices. It is well to 
remind ourselves occasionally that a uni- 
versity is a place where scholars live, move, 
and have their being, and that one of our 
most serious needs is “that zeal for learning 
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* Abridged. 





and comradeship in intellectual endeavor 
which was the soul of the earlier universi- 
ties.” 

It is not unreasonable to expect that an 
educational institution which presumably 
cultivates discussion and thought relating to 
modern social movements should, through 
its library, disseminate well organized, up- 
to-date knowledge on present-day affairs 
which are so emphatically changing the in- 
tellectual, as well as the physical, maps 
of the nations of the world. There is a 
growing, logical suspicion that book pur- 
chases in some of our libraries are too 
largely affected by the invested interests of 
those whose eyes look to the past rather than 
to the future. Somewhere between these 
two extremes, there is a hair balance which 
must be sought and maintained with ex- 
ecutive vigor and justice. 

Other factors break into this highly im- 
portant consideration. Every college and 
university in this country is disturbed over 
the growing uncertainty regarding the 
quality of instruction, the varying methods 
of approaching intellectual problems, the in- 
creasing distraction and restlessness of stu- 
dents, and the changing practices in both 
teaching and learning, some of which are so 
astoundingly rapid that for the moment 
they seem decidedly radical. By some proc- 
ess the country-club conception of college 
life must be replaced by a challenging spirit 
of intellectual curiosity. The right sort of 
library can surprise the university world 
into helping to create personal desire in stu- 
dents to do increasingly independent work 
and to aid them in discovering the satisfac- 
tion that can be found in group learning and 
individual thinking. Similar efforts to stimu- 
late the translation of knowledge into wis- 
dom immeasurably strengthen the effective 
usefulness of a library. 

Free-wheeling in a university library is 
frequently made exceedingly difficult by too 
much driving from the back seat. Many 
librarians are expected to welcome much 
free advice, tinged with assumed authority, 
from faculty members who feel that no 
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rules should confine their liberty in an un- 
limited use of the library, nor any question 
be raised concerning their suggestions for 
book purchases which are submitted as 
specific orders. He is a tactful administra- 
tor who can stimulate the maximum assist- 
ance from the faculty and avoid the dangers 
and discomfort of dictation. He is fortu- 
nate, indeed, if he has not inherited from his 
predecessor the position of a clerkship to 
most of the faculty. In any case, he must 
try to please the specialist whose training 
to the nth degree in a particular field fre- 
quently leads him to be utterly oblivious to 
nearly all other interests save his own. This 
specialist is most apt to be the member of 
the faculty who insists repeatedly that li- 
brarians are sadly lacking in scholarly at- 
tainment and knowledge, as none seem to be 
as familiar as he with the literature of his 
field. He apparently never realizes that 
fifty or more other specialists on the faculty 
feel likewise and that the ideal librarian who 
could meet their combined requirements 
would necessarily outshine the greatest of 
all supermen. We sometimes wonder if 
Paul of Tarsus would not have made a 
fairly good librarian as he exerted himself 
mightily to be “all things to all men.” 

No more difficult or important task con- 
fronts the administrator than the effort to 
break down the barriers surrounding the 
conscious world of each individual on the 
staff and to free a host of pent-up emotions, 
encourage expression of enclosed ideas, stim- 
ulate a continuing contribution of sugges- 
tions based on personal experiences, and 
otherwise enlarge the individual’s circle so 
that the boundaries of his thought and effort 
encompass the entire institution. Unity of 
purpose and effort can be obtained in no 
other way. It requires an art whose con- 
summation is greatly to be desired. A staff 
of self-centered, independent, unsynchro- 
nized circles is quite as pathetically in- 
efficient and disorganized as a collection of 
books unclassified and uncataloged. In 
such a situation neither mental nor physical 
processes are favorable to a successful appli- 
cation of the ordinary means of supervision 
and direction. A still greater administrative 
quality is required—an understanding 
knowledge of human nature and the power 
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sympathetically to draw freely moving in- 
dividuals into a unified whole in which full 
opportunity and credit are given for unusual 
contribution and service. 

If a financial down-easter is blowing up, 
we should ask ourselves whether our pro- 
cedures are sound. Can they be supported 
in their present form and quantity? Are we 
prepared for the halt which seems imminent? 
How far can we endure partial or even 
drastic retrenchment? Perhaps no other 
unit in the university equals the library 
in its opportunity to protect and promote 
scholarship, scientific leadership, and in- 
tellectual progress. Such an obligation must 
be met, while struggling with the difficulties 
of diminished efficiency, by discarding trivial 
things and by cherishing the realities even 
more dearly than ever before. 

Changes are indicative of the fact that 
an institution is alive and receptive to de- 
velopment which will meet new needs. 
Unrest points the way to progress, new 
interests, new horizons, new taste, new 
habits. Retrenchment, after the first bitter- 
ness, may not be as hard to swallow as we 
now anticipate. What are the odds, any- 
way? When ready money is available, 
prices are up! When income and earnings 
decrease, prices fall. In either case, free- 
wheeling is a bit difficult, but is greatly 
to be desired, particularly in a college com- 
munity where there are both charm and 
challenge in the experience—experience 
which is judged by the stimulating intellec- 
tual life which issues forth from that which 
appears to be a mere aggregation of books. 
If out of this life should develop sufficient 
thinking student leadership, perhaps our 
successors can gaily and automatically shift 
clashless gears at any speed without fear of 
down grades or washouts. 


Miss Howe tv’s AppRESS 


Isabel Howell, Vanderbilt University Li- 
brary, Nashville, Tennessee, was next on 
the program. Inher paper she attempted “A 
Soft Answer” to the fact that of the twenty- 
one College Library Standards adopted by 
the Advisory Group on College Libraries of 
the Carnegie Corporation, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity approximates only eleven. She at- 
tempted to show which of the standards 
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have been most difficult to meet and which 
have proved burdensome. 

A detailed explanation of the organization 
of Vanderbilt University and its library re- 
lationships was given, with emphasis on the 
apportionment of staff functions. A situation 
like that at Vanderbilt seems to necessitate 
the placing of people whose qualifications do 
not at once meet the eye (note the softness 
of this answer) in the various executive posi- 
tions. Under present conditions at Vander- 
bilt there must be (1) a librarian who can 
work with other university officers; (2) one 
who can furnish full reports and clear rec- 
ords; and (3) one who can make and pre- 
serve by means of service a feeling of good 
will among the staff, the faculty, and the 
students. If, then, the book budget is re- 
lated properly to the salaries, binding, and 
supplies, successful operation is possible. 

The third speaker, Frank K. Walter, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, 
then addressed the section, his topic being 


From ANOTHER ANGLE* 


With our ambitious programs of yester- 
day in cold storage, if not on the scrap heap, 
it is evident that we must revise much of 
our library practice, if not our main ob- 
jectives. It may be that some of the latter 
at least need scrutiny. If we do not adjust 
ourselves and our work to changed condi- 
tions, we may be even more radically ad- 
justed by the group psychology so rampant 
at present. 

Much of our recent educational progress 
in many lines has been due to carefully 
planned benefactions of educational founda- 
tions and the liberality of private donors. 
They were properly reluctant to give lavishly 
to institutions which could not show evi- 
dence of producing social dividends from the 
investment. This led to a greatly extended 
use of the “survey.” To a degree unthought 
of before, we have been visited and inter- 
viewed by investigators and deluged with 
questionnaires from surveyors in absentia. 
Our virtues have been glanced at and our 
potentialities for productive expenditure of 
money and service have been carefully tabu- 
lated. 

In the wake of the survey, or sometimes 


* Abridged. 





preceding it as a casual phenomenon, have 
been the academic or service standards. The 
increase of interest in standards and the 
general willingness to adopt or experiment 
with them has been encouraging. They 
have done much good. In libraries, they 
have called attention to unsatisfactory con- 
ditions and have given help in righting them. 
They have helped donors distribute their 
gifts more wisely and have encouraged the 
passage and enforcement of good educational 
legislation. 

Now for a look from another angle. In 
the first place, even our most benevolent 
advisers and donors have not always been 
able to distinguish between advice and con- 
trol. Absentee landlords seldom do or can 
do so. They are obliged to depend on 
agents in almost any case. These agents 
must “develop a technique” in order to do 
the job “objectively.” At least sometimes, 
this means the preparation of formulas to 
interpret facts, as well as the development 
of formulas from such facts as can be col- 
lected. From these formulas conclusions are 
drawn and standards are set. The more 
surveys undertaken by the same group or by 
groups working under the same or similar 
conditions, the more likely earlier standards 
are to be restated, and the more inelastic 
and unadaptable to local conditions the pro- 
posed standard is likely to become. But 
adaptation to environment, not uniformity, 
has been one of the main causes of both bio- 
logical and social progress. 

Things are in a mess in college libraries, 
as the land-grant college survey clearly 
showed. There are strong colleges, healthy 
colleges, convalescent colleges, and colleges 
beyond discernible hope of recovery. To 
attempt to bring them to equivalent uni- 
formity at once by imposing on them uniform 
standards is impracticable. Development 
is not brought about by cataclysm or by 
major operation. Moreover, there is a 
growing skepticism of many apparently suc- 
cessful attempts at uniform professional 
standards. A growing and influential group 
in the American Medical Association asserts 
that medical school standards useful some 
years ago are now a handicap because of 
their rigidity. One of the most powerful 
of the accrediting agencies in the American 
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school and college field is facing virtual 
rebellion among its constituent members and 
is seeking means of dignified retreat to a 
more tenable position. Many of the stand- 
ards and objectives worked out by pro- 
fessional educationists in recent years are 
becoming points of attack even by education- 
ists themselves. It is a good time to examine 
standards. They cannot be disregarded. 
They should be carefully considered before 
adoption, or they may not be maintained. 
In the matter of recommended standards, as 
in other things, “prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” At least insist on the 
right to a prescription and not to a spoonful 
of educational nostrum taken from an office 
shelf and forcibly administered by non- 
resident doctors. 

To a rather surprising degree many col- 
lege librarians have only partial jurisdiction 
over the libraries of which they are nominal 
heads. ... Library committees, deans of 
wide jurisdiction, autocratic presidents (who 
exist only in the north), and restless trustees 
unskilfully share or interfere in the conduct 
of many libraries. The results of such di- 
vided jurisdiction seldom are satisfactory. 
If it is recognized that heads of departments 
are chosen with a view to their competency 
to manage their own departments, it should 
also be the practice to select librarians com- 
petent to conduct libraries and to give them 
a reasonable amount of freedom in doing 
so... . It is very doubtful whether any 
survey or set of standards (not based on the 
development of enlightened local public 
opinion) can bring this about, but the need 
seems to point to the opportunity. 

Perhaps the excuse most frequently ad- 
vanced for this lack of confidence in the 
librarian by college faculties is lack of 
scholarship. The lack of professional ad- 
vancement, a very real cause, is seldom 
mentioned. At the salaries offered library 
staffs in many places, deficiency in scholar- 
ship would be a logical outcome. With the 
present apparent overstocking of the market 
with trained librarians, some selection of the 
better equipped may be possible. 

One of the most successful of our college 
recreational reading-rooms has lately been 
severely criticised because it contains no 


works of Zane Grey or Harold Bell Wright. 
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“At least their best works should be in- 
cluded,” says the student critic. Percentages 
of recorded circulation have been considered 
the best measure of efficiency, regardless of 
the fact that open-shelf collections, large 
reading-room collections, and other aids to 
self-help must cut down recorded circulation 
in proportion as they prove effective and 
helpful. Other cases of the carrying over 
of public library method and outlook will 
occur to any experienced member of a col- 
lege or reference library staff. 

The fact that public library methods, like 
library methods used by elementary schools, 
have been invaluable does not prove that 
they are the best fitted for use under all 
conditions. 

If the immediate future cannot be faced 
with satisfaction, the necessity it brings for 
greater self-determination, joined with every 
possible attempt to follow the highest prac- 
ticable standards, and the possibility born 
of necessity of bringing home to faculty and 
students the limits of library service on 
reduced income, and the need of faculty 
and student coédperation if the library is to 
be their service station, and the unavoidable 
testing of methods borrowed from public 
libraries may prove in the end a period of 
change rather than an arrestment of growth. 
If we have not yet turned the corner around 
which returning prosperity lingers, we may 
at any rate have been pushed around one 
from which we may observe our problems 
from a new point of view. 


* * * 


The last speaker on the program was 
Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Li- 
brary, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, who 
spoke on 


THe LipraRIAN AND SCHOLARSHIP 


A Keats quatrain in one of his letters— 
a quatrain in less than lofty mood—declares: 


“The sun from meridian height 
Illumines the depths of the sea, 

And the fishes, beginning to sweat, 
Cry d__ it! how hot we shall be.” 


This, in language not too figurative to be 
taken with a certain literalness, asserts the 
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plight of the college librarian. The li- 
brarian—poor fish—has moments of ardor 
or dismay when he at least perspires, if he 
is not so plebeian as to sweat; there are oc- 
casions on which he becomes articulately and 
righteously profane; he knows what it is 
to be in hot water. 

These moments of heat and bother seldom 
come to the librarian when he is about the 
application of his techniques. The librarian 
knows, knows better than anyone else, about 
charging systems, the preparation and filing 
of catalog cards, the preservation of 
printed materials, and so on through the 
scores of other technical sorts of information 
that must concern him daily. The instruc- 
tion of library schools; opportunities to ob- 
serve the procedures of other libraries; 
experimentation—trial and error—on an in- 
dividual’s own initiative under varying con- 
ditions—these things have combined to build 
up for librarianship an authoritative body 
of rules and processes to guide the admin- 
istrative control and mechanical progress of 
library service. As a technician little fault 
can honestly be found with the librarian; 
he knows what he should accomplish and he 
knows how to accomplish these ends. 

Let me name in alphabetical order a dozen 
individuals on a college roster: 


Bursar Physician 

Dean President’s 
Dietitian secretary 
Engineer Professor 

Janitor Purchasing agent 
Librarian Registrar 


Superintendent of buildings 
and grounds 


Where, in order of importance and respect 
in the academic hierarchy, do you place the 
librarian? Let me ask another question. 
Where in a poll, in which all the members 
of the teaching and administrative staff vote, 
do you honestly believe the librarian would 
be placed? 

About our actual ranking in the academic 
world today I have implied that I have no 
illusions; of our potential importance I am 
steadfastly certain. The unnecessary—and 
I cannot sufficiently emphasize how strongly 
I believe it is unnecessary—lowliness of the 
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librarian’s position in the academic world 
is what chiefly concerns me at this time. 

In developing the subject, time restrictions 
permit an approach along only one road. 
Any one of several might be chosen to yield 
the same disclosure. 

The faculty committee on the library, 
common to many institutions, is, when one 
stops to consider it, a curious body. Ad- 
mittedly the library is a unit of the academic 
organization whose well-being concerns 
everyone at the college. The library must 
be efficient and well ordered. So, for that 
matter, must be the college dining hall, the 
heating and lighting systems, the college 
plumbing; yet I know of no American in- 
stitution of higher learning that has a faculty 
committee on the dining hall, a faculty com- 
mittee on the power plant, a faculty com- 
mittee on sinks and toilets. This in spite 
of the fact that vitamins and candlepower 
and drains are all as important in the full, 
rounded, and healthy development of a stu- 
dent as are copies of the Dictionary of 
national biography. 

Let us discuss briefly one of these non- 
existent faculty committees. If there were 
a faculty committee on the dining hall, I sup- 
pose that it would not concern itself with the 
problem of aluminum versus enamel kitchen- 
ware or with the patterns on the china or 
with the brand of salt kept on the tables. 
Its members would meet in solemn conclave 
to discuss menus—Thursday’s soup should 
be vegetable; Friday’s fish, mackerel; Satur- 
day’s dessert, pie; and Sunday’s piece de ré- 
sistance, not-too-ancient chicken. They 
would talk—endlessly, it seems, and perhaps 
a bit ignorantly—this professor of sociology, 
this dean of the school of education, and this 
assistant professor of English (whose 
wealthy sister-in-law might give a stained- 
glass window to the chapel and who must 
therefore be given some committee assign- 
ment)—they would talk about calories and 
balanced rations and carbohydrates. They 
would assure themselves that the cheap 
baked beans appeared often enough on the 
table and the much-hated carrots not too 
often. 

If this is a valid presumption concerning 
the activities of our hypothetical committee, 
it is interesting to note that our faculty 
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associates would do in this analogous case 
precisely what some of them are apt to do 
when they consider the library. Few faculty 
committees discuss the relative merits of 
bracket and standard stacks; the compara- 
tive advantages of one-, two-, or three-card 
charging systems; the duties of the first 
assistant cataloger; or the choice of blue or 
green buckram for rebindings. These mat- 
ters are left to the technician for his deci- 
sion, just as cooking utensils, dishes, and the 
brand of salt are left to the technician. But, 
as our dining hall committee discusses and 
decides upon the food that shall be placed 
before the students, so the faculty library 
committee frequently arrogates to itself the 
decisions as to the books that shall consti- 
tute the institution’s intellectual provision 
for students. 

This is more than a matter of technique; 
it is a matter of scholarship. In matters of 
scholarship our colleagues brook no super- 
vision by codrdinate members of the faculty. 
The use of good English is a matter affect- 
ing the entire college, but nowhere do we 
find faculty committees composed of econ- 
omists, botanists, and mathematicians ad- 
vising or directing the work of the English 
department. 

By these remarks, I do not mean to dis- 
count or decry the valuable and enormous 
help that faculty associates can and do 
render in the enrichment and employment of 
a library’s resources. To turn a deaf ear to 
comments, to imply that suggestions are not 
wanted, to do less than actively court the 
interest and advice of faculty associates 
would be the college librarian’s supreme 
act of folly. At the other extreme, how- 
ever, only a shade less foolish, is a supine 
acquiescence in the judgment that the li- 
brarian is not capable of being either a con- 
tributor to or a responsible sharer in the 
scholarly activities of his college. 

The librarian’s first duty is to help the stu- 
dents and the teachers of his college in their 
acquisition or elaboration of knowledge. He 
must help them by the selection and pur- 
chase of the proper printed materials, by the 
correct analysis of the contents of the li- 
brary’s books, by the orderly arrangement 
in the catalog and on the shelves of these 
analyses and the books themselves, by plac- 


ing at their disposal his familiarity with 
bibliographical guides and reference tools, by 
the provision of the right physical conditions 
for the consultation of this material. All 
this implies a breadth and diversity of knowl- 
edge and activity; and with breadth and 
diversification, superficiality must 
sarily go hand in hand. 
Superficiality is essential to librarianship, 
Superficiality, however, in this day of ex- 
treme specialization, is the lot of every 
human being. The astronomer, for example, 
as deeply versed as it is humanly possible 
to be in speculations concerning the super- 
galaxies, has generally only a smattering of 
information about the romantic period in 
German literature, present political parties 
and issues, human anatomy, the events of the 
American Revolution, the principles of the 
internal combustion engine, the theory of 
evolution, counterpoint, the culture of or- 
chids, the gold standard, the Montessori 
system, the life and works of Rembrandt, 
the Aristotelian doctrine of catharsis, and 
so on through hundreds of other topics. If 
in the preceding sentence you transpose 
super-galaxies and counterpoint, you have a 
fair statement of the musician’s mental 
equipment. Superficiality is universal and 
inevitable. Probably the librarian’s wide- 
ranging general information is a little less 
shallow than that of his colleagues. 
Superimposed upon this general superfi- 
ciality, in the librarian’s case, is a specialized 
technique. This technique—the dietitian has 
another and the registrar a different one— 
does not admit its possessor to the realm 
of scholarship. Abraham Flexner in his 
book on universities* made clear the distinc- 
tion between ad hoc education “designed to 
teach tricks, devices, and conventions” and 
real scholarship which is “the pursuit of cul- 
ture.” Scholarship is the standard by which 
the scholarly man will measure you and 
adjudge you his academic equal or inferior. 
Not scholarship in his own field of knowl- 
edge—the philologist has a hearty respect 
for the research physicist who may not even 
dimly suspect the existence of Grimm’s 
Law—but scholarship in the general sense 
of the trained and cultured mind stocked 
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*Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, 
English, German. Oxford, 1930. 
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with the profound lore of a chosen specialty, 
alert to pertinent new ideas, alive with in- 
tellectual curiosity concerning the far 
reaches of his subject, eager to record and 
disseminate and extend the knowledge in his 
field. 

How may the librarian gain the recogni- 
tion of intellectual, professional, academic 
equality from his colleagues? The answer 
is at once absurdly simple and desperately 
hard. It is by becoming a scholar. By this 
I do not mean the acquisition of more de- 
grees. There are more dull—intellectually 
dull, professionally dull, socially dull— 
holders of higher academic degrees in the 
land than one can shake a dozen sticks at. If 
laid end to end they would stretch from New 
Haven to New Orleans; they would take the 
self-styled morticians out of the depression 
and themselves into many deep-dug ones; and 
they would, by thus disposing of themselves, 
tremendously lighten the burden of serious- 
ness and pedantry that bears down a too 
humorless world. I do not plead for more 
degree-holders, but for more real and ar- 
dent devotees of scholarship. 

After the subtraction of a working sched- 
ule of 40 hours and the time for eating, 
sleeping, necessary recreation, and the real 
social obligations of life from each week’s 
168 hours, there remains for each of us a 
variable but considerable residue. How 
shall the time be spent—all of it on bridge, 
the movies, gossip and chatter, light fiction, 
idling of other sorts? Or part, perhaps a 
good share of it, in digging into the arcana 
of some domain of knowledge? 

Intellectual possibilities and individual 
aptitudes are limitless. The mastery of al- 
most any fragment of almost any subject 
will admit the seeker to the realm of 
scholarship. Study of the geologic structure 
of the section in which you live; of the life 


and works and influence of some Russian 
musician or French etcher or German 
novelist or Italian poet or English essayist 
or Spanish painter; of the history of France 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century; 
of the Chartist movement; of the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the American colo- 
nies; of the background of the present 
political situation in Italy—these are but a 
random few of the infinite range of beckon- 
ings to scholarly investigation. Pursuing 
such research at your own pace and on your 
Own initiative, you are not degree-haunted 
or examination-ridden. You have embarked 
of your own volition on one of the most 
difficult and most satisfying of journeys. 

There are frequent obstacles along the 
road and the goal is far distant. ‘There is 
no easy short cut to erudition. But once 
you are well along that road you will arrive 
at that paradoxical state which combines 
inner unrest and humility with  self- 
assurance among and academic acceptance 
by your intellectual peers. You have laid 
hold—if the Irishism is permissible—upon 
the intangible, but impregnable, and in no 
other way equaled satisfaction of intel- 
lectual growth and scholarly accomplish- 
ment. You have served yourself well in the 
creation of and strivings toward an in- 
tellectual goal, and in the kudos accruing 
from publications and the reputation of au- 
thority. And—as a pertinent reminder of 
this paper’s place and purpose on this pro- 
gram—aside from personal satisfactions and 
the addition of your individual mite to the 
store of the world’s knowledge, through 
your activities and accomplishments in the 
realm of scholarship, you will raise by a 
perceptible degree the status and esteem of 
the profession to which you have the honor 
of devoting daily your first energies and 
intelligence. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A business meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held at the conclu- 
sion of the general session. 

In passing a motion made by Charles Har- 
vey Brown, State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa, the section indorsed the report on 





college library advisory service presented to 
the A. L. A. Council, April 25, on behalf 
of the College Library Advisory Board, 
Donald B. Gilchrist, University of 
Rochester® Library, Rochester, New York, 
chairman. 
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The report of the secretary-treasurer of 
the section showed a balance on hand of 
$714.70. At the time the report was made 
there were 102 paid-up members. There 
were 126 paid-up members at the beginning 
of the business meeting at the New Haven 
conference the previous year. 

The section voted to continue as a sustain- 
ing member of the American Library Associ- 
ation. 

The acting chairman presented a state- 
ment from the A. L. A. Executive Board 
covering twelve recommendations of the 
section adopted at the New Haven con- 
ference, the statement having been trans- 
mitted to the chairman of the College and 
Reference Section by the secretary of the 


American Library Association on April 5, 
1932. It was voted to have the officers of 
the section for the coming year draft a reply 
to the board’s communication after each 
paid-up member of the section would receive 
a copy of the statement, which can now be 
found in the May, 1932, A. L. A. Bulletin, 
pages 342-44. 

The section had no special suggestions 
or recommendations to make to the chairman 
of the Editorial Committee for the College 
and Reference Yearbook, L. Quincy Mun- 
ford of the New York Public Library. 

At the conclusion of the general session 
and the business meeting, members of the 
section were directed to the Tulane Uni- 
versity Library, where punch was served. 


ADMINISTRATORS ROUND TABLE 


At the Round Table for Administrators 
of the Larger College, University, and 
Reference Libraries, James Thayer Ger- 
ould, Princeton University Library, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, presided. Mr. Towne 
acted as secretary. 

Mr. Gerould opened the meeting by re- 
minding those present of the circular which 
was sent to the librarians of about forty 
of the larger university and reference li- 
braries of the country outlining a proposed 
organization related particularly to their 
interests, this action being taken by the 
committee authorized at New Haven to 
study and report at New Orleans the 
problem of holding various sectional meet- 
ings of the section and future policy. 

“Through a number of years there has 
been, among those who have administered 
the larger university and reference libraries, 
a growing feeling of the need for an organi- 
zation of limited membership in which the 
larger problems of acquisition, geographical 
distribution, and use of research materials 
can have careful discussion. Such projects 
as those of the Joint Committee on Ma- 
terials for Research of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council can only be 
brought to proper fruition through co- 
operation with an effective library group for 
their discussion. 





“The administrators’ group recognizes 
fully and cordially that the American Li- 
brary Association must and should primarily 
concern itself with the welfare of all li- 
braries in general, and cannot furnish means 
for careful and detailed consideration of 
matters which concern a very limited num- 
ber of institutions. Members of the adminis- 
trators’ group have given, and are giving, 
distinguished service in planning and 
furthering the activities of the American 
Library Association.” 

After sketching the scheme of organization 
for the new group as outlined in the circular, 
Mr. Gerould read the list of institutions to 
which the circular was mailed. 

After discussion it was then moved, 
seconded, and carried that the new organiza- 
tion be known as the Association of Research 
Libraries. 

After further discussion it was moved, 
seconded, and carried that the new associa- 
tion be constituted as an organization com- 
parable to the National Association of Law 
Libraries, affliated with the A. L. A. 

After still further discussion and the pas- 
sage of motions relative to attendance, offi- 
cers, type of membership, and fee, it was 
moved, seconded, and carried that the 
original committee authorized at New 
Haven, of which Mr. Gerould was chair- 
man, draft a constitution for the new associ- 
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ation to be presented for adoption at a meet- 
ing to be held in December. 

Professor Robert C. Binkley of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, secre- 
tary of the Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, then gave an informal 
talk on the changed problem of scholarship 
in library work. While large collections are 
necessary, the research personnel is small. 
There is an increasingly marked distinction 
between the requirements of teaching and 
research staffs. Under two heads, Profes- 
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sor Binkley discussed the technical changes 
in the treatment of research materials: (a) 
the commercialized reproduction of ma- 
terials, such as the use of films, and (b) 
division of the field and loan. At the con- 
clusion of the talk the chairman extended 
to Professor Binkley an invitation to at- 
tend the next meeting to be held in Chicago. 

Leslie E. Bliss, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California, then read 
selections from an interesting paper on the 
preservation of rare books and manuscripts 
in the Huntington Library, by Thomas M. 
liams, of that library. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the Round Table for Reference Li- 
brarians, Julia Ideson, Public Library, 
Houston, Texas, presided, and Helmer L. 
Webb, Tulane University Library, New 
Orleans, acted as secretary. 

Nora Crimmins, Public Library, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, presented an extremely 
interesting paper on 


CouNTY-WIDE REFERENCE SERVICE* 


In a mountainous country of the Appa- 
lachian range, Hamilton County, Tennessee, 
lies hemmed in by Lookout Mountain on 
the south, Signal Mountain on the north, 
Raccoon or Elder Mountain on the west, 
and Missionary Ridge on the east. The 
county covers many square miles and has 
Chattanooga, in a valley, as its county seat. 
The Tennessee River winds in and out 
among the mountains in fantastic shapes 
that have Indian names such as Moccasin 
Bend. 

With the aid of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, the Chattanooga Public Library has 
been able to achieve a centralized library or- 
ganization within the past two and a half 
years. All branch libraries, city and county, 
are housed in schools and serve both a school 
and a community population, except for 
those in two large high schools and one 
junior high, which serve only schools. 

The selection of books is made with the 
aid of the branch librarian, who studies the 
needs of school and community; the county 


* Abridged. 


librarians, who supervise county branches; 
and the county library school field agent. 
Lists consulted are the 4. L. A. catalog, 
the Booklist, Children’s catalog, Wilson 
Bulletin, Standard catalog for high school 
libraries, Beust’s Graded list of books for 
children, the Toronto Public Library list of 
Books for boys and girls, Mahony’s Realms 
of gold, Library Journal, the California list, 
New York Times, and T. H. Payne’s lists. 

Questions come by route of mail, phone, 
truck, and “Shank’s mare.” 

Coéperative efforts of library and edu- 
cational resources, aided by the Rosenwald 
fund, are responsible for whatever school 
and library development may have resulted 
in Hamilton County in the past two and a 
half years. The unification tends toward 
the attainment of the objective: training for 
independence through the coérdination of 
educational, library, health, economic, and 
social welfare agencies. 


* * * 


D. Ashley Hooker, Public Library, Birm- 


ingham, Alabama, presented a paper on 
TECHNOLOGY REFERENCE Work* 


Work with scientific and technical books 
is the most interesting part of library serv- 
ice. Of course, it is highly desirable for 
everyone to think that his own work is the 
most interesting there is. As Carlyle once 
said: “Blessed is the man who has found 
his work.” 
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The effect of the depression on our work 
has been great as it has been everywhere 
else. Men who formerly were able to buy 
their books have turned to the library to 
supply their need, and people who have had 
to drop their subscriptions to much-used 
periodicals now use the library copies. 

You remember conditions in war time. 
Men shifted from a peace-time pursuit to 
one that was useful in carrying on the war. 
So now men have changed their vocations 
and have gone back to former vocations or 
avocations, or have gone into new lines of 
work. One engineer is selling, or trying to 
sell, insurance. Another is painting houses 
for a living—and so on. 

It seems as if every third reader is going 
to have a garden or to raise rabbits, or 
chickens, or worms for bait, or to start some 
other kind of small business to supply the 
table or pay the rent. One young man said 
he was going to raise chickens on a farm 
near Birmingham, belonging to his cousin, 
who was going to let him have it rent free. 
He said, “Well, a depression serves some 
good purpose. Just think of all the time I 
would still be wasting on westerns, if it 
hadn’t been necessary to make use of these 
practical books.” 

Of course, technology librarians are every- 
where asked questions about oil and gas in 
their own states and adjoining states and 
almost everywhere else. Also they are asked 
about metals, including gold. And there 
are innumerable questions relating to the 
geology of the local district, the coal fields 
and iron mines, and about the manufacture 
of steel in all its ramifications. 


* * * 


Continuing along lines developed at the 
round table last year, a paper by Irving R. 
Bundy, Public Library, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
on “Problems in Public Library Reference 


Service to Students,” was read by Mr. 
Webb. 


REFERENCE SERVICE TO STUDENTS* 


In St. Joseph the Reference Department 
of the public library is a good sized room 
well stocked with reference books and af- 
fording table and chair space for 35 students 


* Abridged. 


or readers. Two blocks from the library js 
a junior high school with 510 pupils, and less 
than a mile away is the Central High School 
with 1,099 students and the junior college 
with 448 students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. These 2,057 students and their 
teachers make heavy demands on the library 
in both Reference and Circulating depart- 
ments. 

Adjustments are in progress, or in con- 
templation, which will alter the situation 
in very important respects. The new plan 
will remove the junior high school from its 
proximity to the library and will give this 
building to the junior college. Other cir- 
cumstances indicate that the library facilities 
to be provided for the junior college in its 
new location, two blocks from the public 
library, will be less than it now enjoys in 
union with the Central High School. The 
reference facilities of the public library are 
fairly certain to be drawn upon more 
heavily than at present and that, too, by 
older students doing college work. Since 
they are not under any restriction between 
classes, it is likely that a considerable num- 
ber of them may find it convenient to spend 
one or more hours at the public library each 
day. 

The approval of the teachers will prob- 
ably be asked for some such set of regula- 
tions as the following, and their assistance in 
making them known to and accepted by the 
students will be requested. 

1. Students are not to use the public 
library as a place in which (a) to meet and 
converse, or otherwise idly spend their spare 
time; (b) to study their own textbooks; 
(c) to read circulating books belonging to 
the library, nor any fiction. 

2. They may use the library to secure 
necessary information not in their textbooks 
nor in their school library. Books whose 
rarity, value, or cost of replacement demands 
special care in their use will be furnished 
to students only at the discretion of the li- 
brarian. 

3. Such use of the library as is made shall 
be in accord with the customs and rules in 
force there and shall not encroach upon nor 
interfere with the use of the library by the 
general public. 

4. Any information that teachers can give 
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the librarian as to how they wish their stu- 
dents to use the library and as to special 
assignments and certain books to be con- 
sulted will be helpful. 

5. As adult people, living in an enlightened 


age and interested in things of the intellect 
and the spirit, junior college students will 
be expected to exercise greater, not less, care 
than other people to protect the books they 
are using from all avoidable injury. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS AND STAFF MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


At the Round Table for Librarians and 
Staff Members of College and University 
Libraries, Charles H. Stone, North Carolina 
College for Women Library, Greensboro, 
presided and Lydia M. Gooding, Library 
School, Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia, acted as secretary. 


Reapers’ ADVISERS AND COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public Li- 
brary, read a paper entitled “The Readers’ 
Adviser Meets the College Graduate,” 
which will be printed in a forthcoming issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

A paper entitled ‘““The Circulation De- 
partment and Student Reading,” by Harriet 
R. Forbes, Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, was 
read by Anna Reger. 


Miss Forses’ Appress* 


We can no longer assume that because 
boys and girls are college students, they 
are, therefore, habitual readers. Miss Flex- 
ners experience gives adequate proof that 
many men and women do not realize until 
years after they have graduated that system- 
atic, directed reading adds immeasurably 
to the enjoyment of life. Some are bitter 
against our educational system; others only 
bewildered, wondering whether it was their 
fault or the fault of their college that they 
did not acquire the habit when they had so 
much more leisure than they ever again can 
have in their busy lives. 

Let us consider the possibilities in the 
small college library, where the librarian has 
every opportunity to know the students’ 
shifting interests throughout the school year. 
A genuine concern for young people—their 
point of view, their problems, and their 
tastes—must be presupposed. Wise, friendly 





* Abridged. 





contacts on the part of the librarian inspire 
confidence in his judgment and make guid- 
ance welcome. Members of the faculty 
whose opinion the students respect will be- 
come valuable allies in acquainting the li- 
brarian with the lines of interest to be 
developed and in directing students’ atten- 
tion to the library’s resources for pleasure 
reading. 

Let a corner of the main desk of the 
library, or a nearby table or book-rack be 
reserved for special collections of attractive 
and interesting titles on definite subjects. 
An arresting sign or a tastefully arranged 
bulletin board will serve to indicate the 
nature of each exhibit. The prominence 
given to the display and the fact that it is 
near-by for browsing while the student is 
waiting for service at the desk will bring 
the books to his attention. 

In describing the varied activities of the 
Tower Room at Dartmouth College, Miss 
Marsh, its librarian, painted an unforget- 
table picture of the ideal circumstances 
under which the students meet during the 
winter to discuss some favorite topic. They 
gather informally once a month about a 
cheery fire, pipes in hand, and with coffee 
at their elbows. Under the guidance of 
some professor, well informed on a particu- 
lar subject, they read aloud and discuss the 
books they have chosen to consider. Not 
many colleges or university libraries are 
blessed with so magnificent a browsing room. 
But there will be some room in the library 
or elsewhere where such gatherings may be 
held. Perhaps some student may be trusted 
to lead such a meeting. He must be popular 
as well as able, however, because the average 
student looks with scorn upon the purely 
studious type and can be trusted to shun any 
meeting guided by such a one. 

When the time comes to establish a 
browsing room, various problems will arise. 
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If the room to be used is furnished at least 
suitably, if not luxuriously, the librarian 
will want to spend the available money on 
attractive editions of old favorites and out- 
standing new titles at first. An assistant 
whose main concern is the developing of in- 
terest in recreational reading among stu- 
dents should be in charge of the room. All 
of the publicity methods outlined above will 
be equally necessary in the browsing room. 
An attractive, comfortable room lined with 
good books will have no real influence on the 
students without the personal attention of 
some member of the library staff. How will 
directed reading continue or be established 
where no such plan has yet been adopted? 

Where funds are limited or totally lacking 
for a browsing collection, a very creditable 
one can be gathered from the regular library 
collection. Under such circumstances the 
librarian will probably find it advisable 
to circulate the books. This is not the 
contradictory state of affairs it may appear 
to be, for the browsing room at Teachers 
College at Columbia University was created 
out of just such a situation. 


Mr. RicHTER’s ADDRESS 


George H. Richter, Jr., Emory University 
Library, Emory University, Georgia, read 
a paper entitled “Present-Day Literature 
and the College Student.” Mr. Richter, a 
recent college graduate, showed the im- 
portance of recognizing the student’s point 
of view as well as the librarian’s in success- 
fully promoting student reading. 


READING EXPERIMENTS 


A comprehensive paper on “The College 
Librarian and Reading Experiments,” by 
Guy R. Lyle, Antioch College Library, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, was presented by Earl 
N. Manchester, Ohio State University Li- 
brary, Columbus. Only two excerpts from 
Mr. Lyle’s paper are given here: 

“The autonomous plan of study at Anti- 
och College and the honors work at Swarth- 
more have much in common. Both operate 
on the same underlying premise, ‘that the 
salvation of democracy lies in the guidance 
of its most intellectual individuals.’ Anti- 
och proposes special care and consideration 
for unusual ability both in academic work 


and industry. Ina sentence, the autonomous 
program implies the choice of a field of con- 
centration at the end of the second year, 
self-directed study, voluntary attendance at 
weekly lectures, ample opportunity for con- 
ferences and discussion groups, and a final 
comprehensive examination at the end of 
the senior year. In the place of assignments, 
the student receives a syllabus at the be- 
ginning of each semester which serves to 
guide his reading and to give direction to 
his study. 

“Tt is quite evident that the autonomous 
plan of study places a heavy burden upon the 
resources of the library. One example will 
suffice to illustrate this relationship in a 
particular field. There is a great need for 
seminar rooms in the present library build- 
ing at Antioch, where special collections 
may be temporarily housed for use in dis- 
cussion groups. In view of the crowded 
conditions in the central library, a seminar 
room for economics is located adjacent to 
the instructor’s office. All available re- 
search material in this field is temporarily 
arranged in this seminar. Individual studies 
are assigned to each student. In this depart- 
ment it is the aim of the instructor to give 
the student absolute freedom in the selection 
of a particular topic for study, which the 
latter determines from his study of source 
material. The compilation of bibliographi- 
cal sources is important. When the student 
completes his checking of source material 
in the seminar, he is expected to consult 
the major reference works and periodical 
files in the central library. If material is 
not available on the campus, it is secured 
through interlibrary loan. Sometimes a 
student is fortunate enough to be located 
at a place readily accessible to large library 
collections during his codperative work 
period.... 

“Many features of the Antioch program 
follow the regular customs of courses for 
the common groundwork of cultural studies. 
This implies a fairly definite sequence of 
courses, as otherwise there is a great loss 
of effectiveness and economy in both teach- 
ing and learning. Yet President Morgan's 
aim for Antioch is that the end shall be 
achieved and not any prescribed means be 
used.” 
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What are the possibilities for developing 
an interest in student reading in the dormi- 
tory? It is obvious that the physical limi- 
tations imposed by an efficient library 
organization are at once removed—the stu- 
dent is brought into contact with books in 
quiet and comfortable rooms, free from the 
red tape of library administration. Unnec- 
essary trips across the campus are avoided, 
the invitation to read is ever present, and 
here, if anywhere, is the place to encourage 
students to build their own private libraries. 

When it comes to selecting books and 
periodicals for the dormitory library, the 
personal observations of the librarian in the 
college community will be most helpful. No 
formal list of best books will replace it. 
For this reason there is a great need for 
informal experimentation along the lines 
suggested by Samuel W. McAllister, Gen- 
eral Library, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, in his address before the University 
and Reference Librarians at the Midwinter 
Meeting last December. This study should 
stimulate each one of us to evaluate his own 
observations in the light of local conditions. 


New OPFFicers 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Theodore W. Koch, North- 
western University Library, Evanston, IIli- 
nois; secretary-treasurer, Jackson Edmund 
Towne, State College Library, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan; director for three years, 
James A. McMillen, State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; director for 
two years, Francis L. D. Goodrich, College 
of the City of New York Library; director 
for one year, Helen K. Starr, James Jerome 
Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minne- 


sota. 
Jackson E. Towne, Secretary-Treasurer 


C ommittee on Resources 


HE Committee on Resources held 

a dinner meeting Thursday evening, 

April 28, at which there was some 
discussion of “Books on Film,” but most of 
the time was spent discussing the problem 
of document distribution. Robert C. 
Binkley, Western Reserve University, and 
Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, University of Chicago 
Libraries, met with the committee. 

A joint open meeting of the Committee on 
Resources and the Public Documents Com- 
mittee was held Saturday morning, April 
30. The room assigned was crowded, which 
was ample evidence of the wide interest in 
this topic. Leonard D. White, University of 
Chicago, presented the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s report on 


State DocUMENT CENTERS 


At the suggestion of the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council, an effort has been made 
during the last fifteen months to secure the 
cooperation of one or more libraries in each 
of the states, looking toward an intensified 
Program of collection of public documents 
and related material. This program was 


inspired by a growing realization on the part 
of social scientists of the crucial importance 
of such material for research and an appre- 
ciation of the desirability of inviting greater 
attention to its collection by libraries in all 
parts of the country. 

The Social Science Research Council, in 
designating certain libraries to act as state 
centers, naturally has no desire or intention 
to limit or modify the activities of any li- 
brary. If other libraries with definite pro- 
grams in this field desire to join the network 
already established, or to collect similar ma- 
terial, the purposes of the council will be 
met to the greater degree. 

The following list indicates the libraries 
which have already joined, or are expected 
to join, in this undertaking. The council 
is not in a position to assume further re- 
sponsibility for the development of the work, 
but expects that an appropriate representa- 
tive organization will be formed to carry 
on and complete other stages of the full 
program. 

Libraries whose names are preceded by 
an asterisk have been invited to participate, 
but formal acceptance had not been re- 
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ceived by the council prior to April 25, 1932. 
Each of these libraries, however, has in- 
formally approved the plan. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Maine—Bowdoin College Library, Bruns- 
wick 

New Hampshire—State Library, Con- 
cord; New Hampshire Historical Society, 
Concord 

V ermont—Vermont State Library, Mont- 
pelier 

Massachusetts—Harvard University Li- 
brary, Cambridge; State Library of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston 

Rhode Island—*Rhode Island State Li- 
brary, Providence; Rhode Island Historical 
Society, Providence 

Connecticut—*Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford; *Yale University Library, New 
Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


New York—New York Public Library, 
New York City; New York State Library, 
Albany 

New Jersey—*New Jersey State Library, 
Trenton 

Pennsylvania—*Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary and Museum, Harrisburg; Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Delaware—* University of Delaware Li- 
brary, Newark; Wilmington Institute 
Free (public) Library, Wilmington 

Maryland—Johns Hopkins University Li- 
braries, Baltimore; *Maryland Historical 
Society Library, Baltimore 

Virginia—University of Virginia Library, 
University 

West Virginia—*State Department of 
Archives and History, Charleston; West 
Virginia University Library, Morgantown 

North Carolina—University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 

South Carolina—*South Carolina State 
Library, Columbia; *University of South 
Carolina Library, Columbia 

Georgia—*Georgia State Library, At- 
lanta 


Florida—University of Florida Library, 
Gainesville 
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EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Ohio—Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus 

Illinois—University of Chicago Libraries, 
Chicago; University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana : 

Michigan—University of Michigan Lj- 
brary, Ann Arbor 

W isconsin—*State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison; University of Wiscon- 
sin Library, Madison 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Kentucky—Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville 

Tennessee—Tennessee State Library, 
Nashville 

Alabama—State Department of Archives 
and History, Montgomery 

Mississippi—* Mississippi State Library, 
Jackson 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Minnesota—University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis 

Iowa—University of Iowa Library, Iowa 
City; *State Historical Society of Iowa 
Library, Iowa City 

Missouri—University of Missouri Li- 
brary, Columbia; State Historical Society 
of Missouri Library, Columbia 

South Dakota—University of South Da- 
kota Library, Vermilion 

Nebraska—University of Nebraska Li- 
brary, Lincoln 

Kansas—* University of Kansas Library, 
Lawrence 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Arkansas—*University of Arkansas Li- 
brary, Fayetteville 

Louisiana—Howard Memorial Library, 
New Orleans 

Oklahoma—*University of Oklahoma Li- 
brary, Norman 

Texas—University of Texas Library, 
Austin 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Montana—State University of Montana 
Library, Missoula ; 
W yoming—University of Wyoming Li- 
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brary, Laramie; Wyoming State Library, 
Cheyenne 

Colorado—Denver Public Library, Den- 
ver; University of Colorado Library, 
Boulder 

New Mexico—University of New Mexico 
Library, Albuquerque 

Arizona—State Law and Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, Phoenix 

Utah—University of Utah Library, Salt 
Lake City 


PACIFIC STATES 


W ashington—University of Washington 
Library, Seattle 

Oregon—Oregon State Library, Salem 

California—University of California, 
Bureau of Administration Library, Berk- 
eley; Los Angeles Public Library, Los An- 
geles 

[Since the New Orleans meeting, invita- 
tions have been extended to libraries in the 
four states which were not then covered as 
follows: 

Idaho—University of Idaho, Moscow 

North Dakota—University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks 

Nevada—University of Nevada, Reno 

Indiana—Indiana State Library, Indian- 
apolis 

This completes the roll of states.] 

Dr. Kuhlman discussed “Next Steps in 
the Organization of State Document Cen- 
ters” as follows: 


ORGANIZATION OF DocuMENT CENTERS 
Significance of State Document Centers 


Professor White’s statement indicates 
that government documents have acquired 
a new significance as indispensable sources 
for research. There are reasons for this: 

1. They now cover a broader field than 
formerly, due to increase in governmental 
activities. 

2. Their content has been improved since 
research has become a public function on 
an unprecedented scale. Today, in gov- 
ernment documents, inventions, discoveries, 
and the birth, growth, and operation of our 
social institutions are to no small extent 
recorded. Hence, it is from these sources 
that the historical process and social re- 
search must emerge. 


3. Social scientists have made a new at- 
tack upon their problems since the World 
War. They have realized that the older 
theoretical approaches were not sufficiently 
grounded in facts to give the sort of under- 
standing of our social problems that is 
essential to social control. Research—mean- 
ing thereby inductive study of the facts and 
the records pertaining to actual social and 
political processes—has become the keynote. 
Research now means the use of primary 
source materials in the search for sound 
principles, rather than a recasting of sec- 
ondary materials; it means reference to data 
rather than authority. 

It was the feeling that basic sources are 
indispensable in social science research that 
led Professor White’s committee to launch 
the movement he has described. That move- 
ment means the beginning of a systematic 
nation-wide effort to collect and preserve 
public documents and every sort of primary 
source material. This calls for coéperative 
planning among libraries and scholars. It 
also calls for the widest sort of participation 
on the part of public officials and representa- 
tives of organizations, agencies, institutions, 
and every kind of enterprise that records or 
publishes data that should be preserved as 
an index of our existing civilization. 


Completion of Organization W ork 


The work that has been done so far, as 
outlined by Professor White, must be re- 
garded as only the first step in this project. 
Much more needs to be done, under the 
leadership of a representative committee or 
organization in coéperation with local docu- 
ment centers, librarians, and research 
scholars. 

The first task is to complete the organiza- 
tion for collecting and preserving the source 
materials that originate in each state. The 
naming of one or two centers in each state 
to serve as trustees for research workers 
in the collection and preservation of ma- 
terials is only a point of departure. In 
general thus far, in selecting these centers, 
the emphasis has been upon the state as 
the unit for which materials were to be 
collected. This is a logical unit in the 
collection of official publications of each state 
government, as well as in the assemblage 
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of materials published by state organizations, 
but in some states the existence of large 
metropolitan communities calls for secondary 
centers, possibly metropolitan centers, to 
collect intensively for the metropolitan area, 
rather than for the state. 

Research tends to indicate that these great 
metropolitan centers are in mafy respects 
more important in our new world economy 
than the state governments; hence, the of- 
ficial and unofficial publications that originate 
in these centers should be preserved there. 
Moreover, the assemblage of this local ma- 
terial in a metropolitan center is a great 
undertaking, which can best be carried on 
locally. In metropolitan Chicago, a recent 
survey discloses over 1,800 independent 
political units. While less than half of 
these units issue publications, it is no small 
task to collect the essential materials pub- 
lished, because there is no central printing 
agency and no current index of what is is- 
sued. For the greater part, publications ap- 
pear irregularly. 

In addition to these official agencies, there 
are 450 unofficial or private civic and social 
agencies in metropolitan Chicago, 106 being 
city-wide in objective and 344, neighbor- 
hood organizations. They are interested in 
such subjects as child welfare, city plan- 
ning, housing, the administration of justice, 
public health, and safety. These agencies 
serve community needs, and research that 
concerns Chicago’s growth and development 
presupposes that the primary source ma- 
terials issued by them should be at hand. 

The volume of material published in met- 
ropolitan centers is suggested in a recent 
bibliography of survey reports and investiga- 
tions, published in Pittsburgh since 1920, 
which lists 688 items. 

Further, organization work should be car- 
ried forward in some states for quite 
another reason. In many southern and west- 
ern states, library document resources are 
undeveloped, and yet there exist potential 
resources that should be mobilized through 
the united efforts of librarians and scholars. 
It is desirable that in many states a com- 
mittee be appointed by the state library 
association to concern itself with the prob- 
lem of collecting and preserving research ma- 
terials. Such committees can arouse interest 
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in this subject among librarians and scholars 
can conduct a survey of possible resources 
that should be saved for the future, and can 
determine the responsibility of different ]j- 
braries for collecting and preserving ma- 
terials that will have permanent value for 
research. In Florida, such a committee was 
appointed by the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Definitions of Categories 


Furthermore, there is a need for defini- 
tions of the chief categories of source ma- 
terials that should be collected and preserved 
for research purposes. Obviously, the di- 
versity and type of source materials that 
exist vary with state and locality, and it 
will require a survey in each state to de- 
termine what is extant and where. It is 
too early to give definitions with any degree 
of completeness, and those that one might 
give must be treated as suggestions rather 
than as a blue print for action. This is, 
after all, a voluntary movement, and state 
document centers should feel at liberty to 
engage in those activities which seem most 
worth while in view of local resources and 
needs, but there are certain types of ma- 
terials that the social sciences of the future 
will need. 

First, there are the official documents of 
the state. In many states, especially: the 
New England states, their acquisition has 
been no difficult problem, partly because 
the law requires that they be deposited in 
the state library and partly because of close 
contact between the state library and a cen- 
tralized printing agency. In some states 
other methods are employed as a supple- 
mentary aid. For example, the Indiana State 
Library checks the printing requisitions of 
the state printer at regular intervals to as- 
sure completeness of its acquisitions. But 
more than that is required. In many states 
printing is not centralized, and in nearly 
all states there are occasionally special com- 
missions with printing funds. ‘Then there 
are always certain reports of which very 
limited editions are issued, the supply of 
which is immediately exhausted; or, again, 
occasionally important reports are sup- 
pressed shortly after issue. In addition to 
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the official publications of the state, there 
are, back of these published reports and 
supplementing them at many points, valu- 
able manuscripts filed in certain state offices. 
These cannot all be collected in one place, 
but it is desirable that those that are most 
significant in the history of the state should 
be indexed, and their preservation should 
receive attention. The most important state 
archival material should, however, be re- 
produced in print or by photostat. 

A second type of documentary source ma- 
terial consists of the publications of non- 
governmental state organizations such as 
chambers of commerce; state welfare bodies; 
state press associations; farm bureaus; re- 
ligious, fraternal, and other organizing or 
clearing house agencies. These organiza- 
tions frequently play a more important role 
in the development of states than the official 
governmental machinery, hence their publi- 
cations should be preserved. 

Third, local, county, and city official pub- 
lications and records of importance should 
also be preserved. In some New England 
states, one finds a model situation. Local 
governmental bodies are required by law to 
publish their annual reports and to deposit 
them in the state library. In addition, many 
local administrative and executive bodies— 
city councils and township boards—have 
placed with the state historical society or 
state library their original old journals. 
Mr. George S. Godard in Connecticut has 
a law under which he photostats such local 
oficial records and retains either the original 
or a copy in the state library. This is an 
ideal arrangement. In states where this 
goal cannot be achieved, it is desirable to 
index the significant local records that cover 
important developments in the history of the 
state and to interest local authorities in 
their preservation. 

Fourth, local non-governmental or semi- 
governmental agencies, civic and social, issue 
a great deal of valuable source material— 
annual reports, special investigations, and a 
wealth of fugitive material. 

Fifth, considerable emphasis has been and 
should be placed upon newspapers. In small 
cities and rural communities, they are no 
poor substitute for public documents, since 
they generally contain political and govern- 


mental news, as well as a mass of source 
material. In most states one finds a work- 
ing collection of local newspapers in state 
or historical society libraries. Such collec- 
tions should be carefully preserved. Their 
usefulness could be enhanced for research 
by doing what Virginia is doing, namely, 
preparing a check-list of newspaper files in 
local newspaper offices and libraries. Such 
a check-list helps to codrdinate existing re- 
sources, and frequently enables a scholar 
to gain access to volumes that complete 
broken files in library collections. 

Sixth, the records of colleges and uni- 
versities, including catalogs, research re- 
ports, and the minutes of their executive and 
administrative bodies, are worthy of preser- 
vation. 

Seventh, records of religious organiza- 
tions—city, county, and state—including 
letters and diaries of preachers, should be 
preserved because of their value for social 
history. 

Eighth, records of the economic and fi- 
nancial resources and activities of the com- 
munity should be preserved. Annual 
reports of corporations, financial audits of 
banks and investment houses, and the rec- 
ords of old important business firms and 
industries, plantation and farm records and 
ledgers, all are precious research resources. 

Ninth, significant biographical material 
should be preserved. The minimum that 
should be attempted in each state would be 
the preservation of genealogies, directories, 
and biographical material, including photo- 
graphs, portraits, papers, and letters of those 
personalities that have shaped the history of 
the community, state, or nation. 

Tenth, local histories, maps, and atlases 
that represent original and worth while re- 
search should be included. 

One important observation concerning 
these ten categories is that in the main they 
represent material that is not copyrighted 
and that is not handled by commercial pub- 
lishers or dealers. Moreover, much of the 
material is fugitive material and of an 
ephemeral character. The absence of the 
safeguard of commercial value makes it 
vitally important that libraries set up spe- 
cial machinery to acquire and preserve this 
material. It does not find its way into li- 
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braries systematically through copyright or 
book marketing machinery, but only through 
intelligent, prompt, and everlasting acqui- 
sition work. 


State Programs of Action 


No uniform or blanket program can be 
recommended, because resources, needs, and 
possibilities vary greatly from state to state. 
On the basis of field work and correspond- 
ence with those in charge of state document 
centers, certain observations can be made. 
State programs should perhaps include the 
following activities: 

1. A state conference or survey is desir- 
able to determine existing resources cover- 
ing the categories mentioned and to develop 
interest in preserving the essential research 
materials. Such an approach will disclose 
omissions or unnecessary duplications. Mr. 
Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State University 
Library, writes that his first step is to as- 
certain the resources and acquisition policies 
of five libraries—his university, the state, 
the historical society, the Cleveland Public, 
and the University of Cincinnati libraries. 
On the basis of such information, he hopes 
that a codperative, unified program can be 
worked out, whereby the resources of all 
of these institutions will be developed. 

2. In states where the situation is simpler, 
and there are no secondary centers to be 
considered, intensive inventories are being 
taken of holdings, want lists are being pre- 
pared, and gaps are being filled. 

3. To make acquisition more thorough 
and to assist libraries and scholars, some 
state document centers are preparing a 
check-list of the official publications of their 
states, and are determining which offices 
save and distribute. 

4. Some state document centers are intro- 
ducing legislation to make their library of- 
ficially a depository or to centralize printing 
and the exchange and distribution of state 
documents. 

5. One question has been raised regarding 
the scope of work: Should state document 
centers collect the documents of adjoining 
states or of other states? This raises the 
whole question of regional document libra- 
ries, and the present plan does not concern 
that problem. When universities and re- 
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search centers become document-conscious, 
some sort of regional codperation will evolve, 
but it should be the outgrowth of local and 
regional needs and will come naturally. It 
is a problem that the librarians and research 
scholars of the area affected by a regional 
organization will have to solve. In general, 
regional planning should follow the working 
out of graduate school policies. 

6. Another essential in a state program js 
well directed publicity or interpretation of 
the program of collecting and organizing 
these materials. Among other objectives, 
two should predominate in this publicity: 

a. State-wide interest, especially among 
the agencies and persons that have valuable 
sources, should be aroused. Some of these 
sources should be allocated to research cen- 
ters; others should be made available for 
research where they are, if they cannot be 
allocated to a research center. 

b. Collections should be brought to the 
attention of scholars through check-lists, 
bibliographies, and descriptive _ bulletins. 
Each state document center, in codperation 
with other libraries in the state, might well 
publish a bibliography or union list of avail- 
able research resources in the state. Such 
check-lists should include not merely library 
resources but manuscript materials—archival 
and non-archival—whether in governmental 
or private hands. 

7. Further, state document centers should 
also become clearing houses for the exchange 
of duplicates. Under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of the National Association of State 
Libraries, a national clearing house for pub- 
lic documents has been set up in connection 
with the H. W. Wilson Company, which 
will shortly go into action, working along 
similar lines as the Wilson Periodical Clear- 
ing House. 

Open discussion brought out Dr. White's 
feeling that the Social Science Research 
Council has revealed the facts and the needs 
and has laid the foundations for better and 
more complete collections. Only librarians 
themselves can now carry this plan forward 
but the S. S. R. C. is ready to codperate.* 

Epwarp A. Henry, Chairman 


* Since the New Orleans meeting the Social Science 
Research Council has appropriated $500 to the A. L. A. 
Public Documents Committee under Dr. Kuhlman to 
continue the work begun by the council. 











(County Libraries Section 


Libraries Section was held Monday 

afternoon, April 25, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, the chairman, Lillie Wulfekoetter, 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Cincinnati, Ohio, presiding. 

In the absence of the secretary, Edith 
Gantt, Alma J. L’Hommedieu, Public Li- 
brary, Covington, Kentucky, acted in that 
capacity. 

The minutes of the New Haven meetings 
were read and approved. The treasurer’s 
report was given, showing a balance in the 
treasury of $255.89. The total member- 
ship was 166. 

The chairman called attention to the need 
for action in several particulars, as indicated 
in the minutes; the principal matter being 
an additional amendment to the constitution, 
which was “that the fiscal year of the County 
Libraries Section correspond to the calen- 
dar year.” After reading the proposed 
amendment, the secretary stated that the 
necessary notice of the change had been 
sent to all members a month before this 
meeting. It was then moved, seconded, and 
voted to add this amendment as Article 10 
of the constitution. It was also voted to 
strike out the word “proposed” from the 
title, “County Libraries Section’s Proposed 
Constitution.” 

Another matter under consideration was 
a request made to the incoming board to 
take up with the A. L. A. Council the ques- 
tion of including periodicals in the special 
library parcel post rates. The secretary read 
the correspondence relative to this matter. 
A letter from Ralph Munn stated that it 
would be inadvisable to take up this ques- 
tion at this time. A motion was then passed 
leaving it to a committee to take up at some 
future date. 

The principal feature of the meeting was 
a report on “Specialized Training for 
County Librarians,” read by Mary Walton 
Harris, Webster Parish Library, Minden, 
Louisiana, chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed to study the question. 


A BUSINESS meeting of the County 
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TRAINING FOR CouUNTY LIBRARIANS 


This report is an outgrowth of the dis- 
cussion on specialized training for county 
librarians which took place at the New 
Haven conference in 1931. The section 
passed a resolution asking that a committee 
be appointed to make a study of the train- 
ing needs for county librarians and that 
it report its findings at an early meeting. 
As appointments were not completed until 
February, the committee has had barely two 
months in which to work. This report is 
therefore necessarily merely preliminary. 

The conviction has been growing for 
some time, as stated by Miss Alice Tyler 
at the New Haven conference, that county 
library work is a specialized field and that 
specialized training is needed. The Library 
Extension Board recognized the need in 
its survey of 1926 and has continued to 
emphasize it year after year. It tried the 
experiment of holding a Rural Library 
Extension Institute in the summer of 1930 in 
connection with a rural leadership summer 
school at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It has recommended 
further institutes and endeavored, without 
success, to secure the needed funds. The 
Board of Education for Librarianship has 
indorsed the recommendations of the Li- 
brary Extension Board, has emphasized the 
need for special training in several reports, 
and recommended to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion the grant for the institute of 1930. The 
institute students themselves and the League 
of Library Commissions have recommended 
more institutes. The complete formal state- 
ments of these bodies are given in Ap- 
pendix I. 

Two library schools are giving actual 
courses on county libraries—the University 
of California and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Other library schools give a few lec- 
tures on the subject. The Washington 
County Free Library conducts a regional 
training class which fits students for posi- 
tions in small libraries with special reference 
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to work in county libraries. Detailed state- 
ments will be found in Appendix II. 

From this brief survey it is evident that 
there is a real need for a thorough study of 
the whole field of specialized training for 
county librarians. The committee recom- 
mends further study over a longer period. 
The new committee might well include state 
library extension workers and representa- 
tives of library schools as well as county 
librarians. Possibly the study should be 
made a joint project of such bodies as 
the County Libraries Section, the League 
of Library Commissions, the Association of 
American Library Schools, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, and the Li- 
brary Extension Board. 

The following questions are suggested 
to indicate the scope of the study needed: 

1. What type of course should be given? 

2. Where should the course be given? 

3. What topics should be included in a 
course? 

4. Should field work be required? 

5. What special prerequisites should be 
required of students in addition to those 
required of all prospective librarians? 

6. What personal qualifications should the 
prospective librarian have? 

7. What preparation should be required 
of the instructors? 

Mary Watton Harris, Chairman 
Juuta Wricut MerriLv 


APPENDIX I 
OFFICIAL ACTION AND STATEMENTS 


1. Recommendation of A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Library Extension. Library exten- 
sion. A. L. A., 1926, p. 104. 

2. Indorsement of above recommendation 
by A. L. A. Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, June 23, 1926: 

“That the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship suggest that the library schools 
place a greater emphasis on rural library 
extension, rural conditions, and _ social 
agencies.” 

3. Need of specialized training for county 
librarians emphasized by A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension. Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, 1928, 
Vv. 22, p. 213; 1929, Vv. 23, p. 179. 

Announcement and report of the Rural 


Library Extension Institute held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Library Ex- 
tension (now the Library Extension Board), 
Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 1930, Vv. 24, pp. 210-11; 1931, v. 25, 
pp. 237-38. 

Need for training further emphasized by 
Library Extension Board. Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, 1931, v. 25, 
p. 231. 

4. Board of Education for Librarianship 
stresses need. Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, 1928, v. 22, p. 168; 
1929, Vv. 23, p. 154. 

5. Effort made by Library Extension 
Board to secure funds for another institute. 
At a meeting November 5, 1930, the board 
passed a resolution asking the Board of 
Education for Librarianship to recommend 
to the Carnegie Corporation a grant of 
$5,000 for an institute in 1932. The Board 
of Education for Librarianship, meeting De- 
cember 8, 1930, 

“Resolved, that the board learns with sat- 
isfaction of the success of the Rural Library 
Extension Institute held at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1930, and expresses regret 
that because the funds upon which the board 
is privileged to recommend at this time are 
exhausted through commitments, it is un- 
able to consider the request of $5,000 for an 
institute in 1932.” 

The Library Extension Board and the 
Board of Education for Librarianship also 
indorsed in 1931 the idea of a rural library 
extension institute in the south, but funds 
have not yet been found for it. 

6. Students at the Rural Library Ex- 
tension Institute of 1930 express apprecia- 
tion and belief in need of future institutes: 

“At the close of the Rural Library Ex- 
tension Institute the members desire to re- 
cord their appreciation of the action of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension 
and the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship in making the institute possible. The 
three weeks of discussion and directed think- 
ing under Professor Kolb, Mr. Willard, 
and others of the faculty have given new 
incentive, a widened point of view, and a 
better understanding of social, educational, 
and political trends. In the two distinctly 
library courses with projects in different 
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fields, we have found wide divergence of 
opinion which has stimulated thought and 
at the same time challenged us to new ef- 
fort to find solutions of individual problems. 

“We most earnestly request the Library 
Extension Committee to provide some sim- 
ilar means or method for the continuing 
study of certain phases of library extension 
agencies, both state and county, with spe- 
cial reference to the functions of state li- 
brary extension agencies, and to undertake 
immediate investigation of methods of se- 
curing state and federal aid in providing 
county library service.” 

7. The League of Library Commissions 
meeting December, 1930, passes resolutions 
expressing approval of the Rural Library 
Extension Institute and urging the need of 
special training courses for state and county 
library workers. 


APPENDIX II 
INSTRUCTION ON COUNTY LIBRARIES, 
1931-32 

University of California School of Li- 
brarianship includes it in the course on ad- 
ministration, throughout the year. Time: 
one semester hour’s credit, or approximately 
fifteen or sixteen class periods exclusive of 
examinations. Instructor, Mrs. May Dex- 
ter Henshall, state library organizer; as- 
sistant, Mary Barmby, county librarian of 
Alameda County, Oakland, California. Sub- 
jects given: administration of county li- 
braries, and county library law. Required 
course for all first-year library students. 
Mr. Mitchell, director of the school, feels 
that all California librarians should under- 
stand the county library law and the service 
which libraries may get through the county 
library, whether or not they expect to go 
into county library service. 

Louisiana State University School of Li- 
brary Science is giving during the second 
semester a two-hour course. This covers 
the law, the state commission, technique, 
administration, and routine. Practice work 
in the field for two weeks is given to those 
who elect county work. 


Lectures 


San José State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia. Five lectures on county library law 





were given by Miss Barmby during the sum- 
mer session of 1931. 

The subject of county libraries is in- 
cluded in courses on administration in the 
following schools: 

Emory University Library School 

New Jersey College for Women Library 
School 

St. Louis Library School 

University of Wisconsin Library School 

McGill University Library School—in- 
cluded in library publicity and extension 

St. Catherine (St. Paul) Library School— 


included under current library problems 


Training Class 


Washington County Free Library, Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, regional training class 
fits students for positions in small libraries, 
with special reference to work in county 
libraries. The course of study includes for 
1931-32: (a) wagon work, (b) history of 
the county library movement, and (c) dif- 
ferent forms of library extension. Lec- 
turers: Nellie C. Chrissenger, first 
assistant, Washington County Free Library; 
(work with rural schools) Lilian W. Bark- 
doll, reference librarian, Washington County 
Free Library. One-half the course is de- 
voted to practical work. 


* * * 


Because of the general interest mani- 
fested in the subject of the foregoing report, 
the chairman called upon representatives 
of various interested groups to discuss the 
matter fully. 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was the first to give an 
opinion. He felt that, where there is a 
large number of students in public library 
work, it is somewhat difficult to indicate 
the advisability of a special course in county 
library service. However, in certain schools 
where a large number of students are in- 
terested, it might be practical to give such 
a course. The students who are attracted 
to rural library service might enter the 
county library course in order to find out 
what they plan to do in the future. The 
first difficulty then is to find out who is 
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going to do rural library work, and the 
further difficulty is, from the library ad- 
ministrator’s standpoint, how to provide 
such a course for a very small number of 
students. 

The more specialization one-year library 
schools have to provide for, the more dif- 
ficult it is for the curriculum maker. “We 
have been specializing at Western Reserve,” 
said Mr. Hirshberg, “in school administra- 
tive service, and each group needs special 
instructions. If we continue to instruct in 
special service we will run into financial 
difficulty. 

“Tt seems, then, that the practical method 
in this matter is to localize such training 
in schools where a considerable number of 
students would be sure to enter county li- 
brary service. That would be true of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Wisconsin. Other 
schools might be interested in such a plan. 

“One method that appears to be more 
practical is the possibility of having this spe- 
cial training in summer session. Those al- 
ready engaged in the work who wish further 
training should have the opportunity to at- 
tend such sessions.” 

Mrs. Julia G. Babcock, Kern County Free 
Library, Bakersfield, California, wanted to 
know what was to be done about it. What 
work should be given to students, and what 
special training would best fit them for 
county library service? Also what should 
be done for the county librarians already 
working who want to increase their ef- 
ficiency ? 

Margaret M. Herdman, Louisiana State 
University School of Library Science, said: 
“The course which we are giving at Louisi- 
ana State University is a course for the 
first-year students to be used in all libraries 
in the state. We feel that any librarian 
should have this course and also opportunity 
for experience, such as that provided by 
Miss Culver of the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission.” 

The chairman then called on Essae 
Martha Culver, of the State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, who 
said: “I am not sure that all the students 
who take the complete library course should 
have county work. We have found through 
experience that the honor students are often 


not in the least qualified to do rural ex- 
tension work. In the south we need training 
in rural library service, but we should go 
further with the practical work. An in- 
sufficient amount of training is being given 
in administration, so necessary, as some of 
the students will have to go out into ad- 
ministrative positions, without preliminary 
service as assistants.” 

Miss Herdman said that Louisiana had 
a state board of examiners and that, al- 
though the state university school of li- 
brary science is accredited, all applicants 
for positions must pass this board. 

Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, Sacra- 
mento, California, said she felt that county 
work should be emphasized in a state such 
as Louisiana and that in California such a 
course should be given in the first semester 
and should include very definitely the 
county library law and the study of ad- 
ministration of county libraries. The per- 
son giving this course should be one who 
knows county library service from practical 
experience. It should be given by a state 
organizer or a county librarian. This course 
should be given to all students in library 
schools. They should have experience as 
assistants, after the training period, before 
becoming administrators. 

This course should be given in regional 
schools and should be adapted to particular 
regional conditions. 

The qualities necessary to a county li- 
brarian are an understanding of and liking 
for rural work and an adaptability to rural 
conditions. Personality is a great asset. 

Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, commented: 
“T remember that, in the report of the com- 
mittee, one of the questions was whether a 
preliminary course in rural sociology and 
psychology would be advisable. Such 
courses should certainly be obtained in ad- 
vance, because they are very essential. The 
temperamental make-up and point of view 
should contribute to success in the work. A 
fundamental course of library training is 
necessary before we specialize. The view 
of Mr. Hirshberg impresses us greatly, but 
the question arises whether it would be 
best to offer an extension course in county 
librarianship, or a supplementary or gradu- 
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ate course of six to eight weeks especially 
for those already in the work. I suggest 
that further study be given by a committee 
appointed by the chairman.” ; 

Adelene Jessup Pratt, Maryland Public 
Library Advisory Commission, Baltimore, 
agreed with Mr. Lester and stated further: 
“County librarians need a great deal more 
training than they have had hitherto. It 
would also be well for them to have some 
experience in children’s work. Suppose all 
county librarians are college or university 
graduates. County librarians need certain 
special qualifications, and ability to super- 
yise is outstanding. A county librarian is 
a supervisor in her territory. She cannot 
supervise without experience. A second year 
of six months’ study and six months’ field 
work would be excellent.” 

The chairman questioned whether two 
types of training were not needed: one to 
prepare assistants, or people who go into 
positions as county librarians, probably with- 
out assistants, and the other to offer supple- 
mentary training for people already in the 
work. 

Hazel B. Warren, State Library, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, expressed the belief that 
we definitely need training. She said: “A 
summer course of seven weeks is given un- 
der the auspices of the Indiana State Li- 
brary, and no one is permitted to take this 
unless he holds a position in the state. We 
have in this short course two or three lec- 
tures by county librarians. These are very 
general. We give the student specific county 
library materials supplied by the A. L. A. 
and our own library. We need an extensive 
course and special training for county li- 
brarians.” 

The chairman asked if field work should 
be included in a course given in county li- 
brary work. Miss Culver replied that she 
felt that as much field work should be given 
as time taken from the regular curriculum 
will permit. Louisiana State University 
gives two weeks’ practical work about the 
middle of the term so that it can be put 
into use later in the year. 

Miss Gillis gave as her opinion that Cali- 
fornia did not have enough. “We must 
have fundamental training for librarians, 
and I do think field work is very necessary. 





A trip through headquarters and through 
one county library would be helpful. Those 
definitely going into the work should have 
more training.” 

The chairman next asked expressions of 
opinion from county librarians. 

Mrs. Babcock asked why Western Re- 
serve University does not have a course 
in county librarianship, Ohio being one of 
the pioneer states in county library work. 

Mr. Hirshberg said that a course given 
at Western Reserve is devoted to public 
library administration and offers at the very 
beginning a careful outline of the entire 
field. A course of fundamentals in librari- 
anship is given to all students. Of course 
the Ohio students have something of an 
Ohio background, but students from other 
states will need to familiarize themselves 
with the laws of their own states, so as to 
know the foundation on which their li- 
braries are built. After all, a county library 
is a public library spread out. He felt that 
particular stress should be laid on funda- 
mentals. More than this would be too dif- 
ficult in a one-year course. 

He added that there is the old-fashioned 
viewpoint that, to teach any subject, one 
must himself have been through the mill. 
Librarianship is getting away from such 
ideas; it is less academic than it used to be. 
Instructors in library schools need teaching 
ability first. It is almost impossible to find 
such an instructor, who also knows county 
work and can be spared from his library and 
paid a half year’s salary, to give such a 
course. Such a person might be obtained for 
a summer course. 

Miss Warren said it was learned that, 
almost without exception from small town 
libraries, a professional training without an 
academic training would not fit in, because 
of the lack of background. A better back- 
ground would be more practical. 

A motion made by Miss Gillis and passed 
provided that the County Libraries Section 
invite the Association of American Library 
Schools, the League of Library Commis- 
sions, the A. L. A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship, and the A. L. A. Library 
Extension Board to appoint a representative 
to serve with a representative of the County 
Libraries Section on a joint committee for 
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further study of the subject of special train- 
ing for county librarians. 

H. Marjorie Beal, State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, North Carolina, read the 
following resolution, adopted at a pre- 
conference meeting held April 22 and 23: 

“Because of the importance in develop- 
ment of county libraries of adequately 
financed service, we feel that a thorough 
study is needed of minimum and adequate 
budgets in relation to population, valua- 
tions, area, and other factors. 

“The committee recommends that this 
project for study be referred to the Am- 
erican Library Association Committee on 
Research and to the American Library As- 
sociation Library Extension Board.” 

The pre-conference meeting, at which 
the resolution was adopted, was called by 
the A. L. A. Library Extension Board 
and the A. L. A. School Libraries Com- 
mittee and was attended by southern state 
library extension workers and state school 
library supervisors, librarians of the Rosen- 
wald demonstration county libraries, south- 
ern members of the A. L. A. School 
Libraries Committee, and representatives of 
the Carnegie Corporation, the General 
Education Board, and the United States 
Office of Education. 

Miss Beal said the problems embodied in 
the resolution were only a part of those 


involved in the entire question of county 
library administration. She felt that Miss 
Long’s book on administration is most ex- 
cellent, but that further study of the prob- 
lem is now needed. Therefore she offered 
the following motion: 

“Resolved, that a research study be made 
in regard to county library administration 
and policies and that we ask the A. L. A. 
Library Extension Board to make this study 
or to aid in plans for having it made.” 

The motion was passed and ordered sent 
to the A. L. A. Library Extension Board for 
its consideration. 

Joint meetings of the County Libraries 
Section with the A. L. A. Trustees Section 
and other groups are reported in the pro- 
ceedings of the Trustees Section and the 
National Association of State Libraries. 


New OFfficers 


It was moved and seconded that the re- 
port submitted by the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1932-33 be accepted. The new 
officers are: Chairman, Mrs. Julia G. Bab- 
cock, Kern County Free Library, Bakers- 
field, California; secretary-treasurer, 
Muriel S$. Marchant, Public Library, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin; director, Lillie Wulfekoet- 
ter, Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AMA J. L’HoMMEDIEU, Acting Secretary 


Hospital Libraries Round Table 


HE Hospital Libraries Round Table 

meeting was held at the Monteleone 

Hotel, Tuesday afternoon, April 26, 

with an attendance of about fifty persons; 

more than half of the number being from 
public libraries. 

The chairman of the committee, Eliza- 
beth Pomeroy, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C., presided and in opening 
the meeting stated that since the first speaker 
had another engagement awaiting her, an- 
nouncements would be postponed with the 
exception of one which seemed of too great 
importance to all interested in hospital li- 
brary development to be withheld until later. 
This was that the A. L. A. Editorial Com- 


mittee had indorsed the recommendation of 
the Hospital Libraries Committee for the 
publication of a handbook, or manual, for 
hospital libraries. The urgent need for such 
a tool has become more apparent with the 
general arousal of interest by librarians of 
public libraries in this branch of community 
service, and it is characteristic of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the Editorial Committee 
that favorable action on the recommendation 
has been taken. 

The chairman wished to make it very 
clear that the proposed book was not to 
be the work of any one person, but would 
be representative of the best available 
thought on hospital library work; that while, 
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according to present plans, it would be pre- 
pared under committee direction, it would 
not necessarily be limited to the experience 
of committee members, but that each phase 
of the subject would be treated by the hos- 
pital librarian best suited, because of her 
training and successful experience, to advise 
others concerning it. Any suggestions in 
regard to the preparation of such a book 
that would tend to make it more helpful 
were invited. 

In introducing Florence Sytz, School of 
Social Work, Tulane University, the chair- 
man quoted Dr. Richard C. Cabot as say- 
ing that a hospital is meant to be a place 
for hospitality—for welcome, for human 
contacts raised above the business level; 
that to those who work in hospitals and 
become accustomed to the surroundings, 
all seems natural and right, but to each 
incoming patient the hospital is a terrible 
place, and it is typical of the social worker’s 
job to interpret to sick people what sickness 
is and to give encouragement. 

It was pointed out that the hospital li- 
brarian, too, is trying to impart courage 
to the patient by opening his mind to the 
treasures found in books—making_indi- 
vidual selection to the best of her ability in 
accordance with his needs and, by a friendly 
attitude, helping to create a homelike feeling 
in the hospital. To do this it is her part to 
coéperate with those having similar aims 
and ideals and to avail herself of every op- 
portunity to gain new ideas and inspiration 
from those in sister professions. 

It was, therefore, considered very for- 
tunate that Miss Sytz, a psychiatric social 
worker whose experience had been with the 
United Charities of Chicago and the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research before she be- 
came an instructor in the Department of 
Sociology at Tulane University, had con- 
sented to speak to the hospital library group. 
Her address follows: 


ADAPTING BIBLIOTHERAPY TO THE PATIENT'S 
NEEDS IN THE CHANGING SocIAL OrpER 


In many ways this is a queer subject for 
me to be talking about, for I am neither a 
bibliotherapist nor an “expert” on the 
“changing social order,” and the fact that 
Ihave consented to speak on this topic places 





me, I fear, in the class of one “J. H. Doyle 
of Wisconsin and Chicago Universities, an 
educator, reader and lecturer,” who, ac- 
cording to the American Mercury, “gave a 
talk to the high school pupils this afternoon. 
His subject was ‘Why Some People Suc- 
ceed and Why Others Fail.’ He also talked 
to the lower grades on “The Flags,’ after 
which the entire school assembled in the 
gymnasium and listened to him as a ven- 
triloquist.” Since I do not wish to pose 
either as a ventriloquist or as a pseudo- 
expert, I am telling you in the beginning that 
my approach to the topic is simply that of 
a social worker, so you can discount any or 
all of what I have to say as bias common to 
my profession. 

In going through the meager literature 
on books for the sick, I have discovered that 
some librarians and social workers have at 
least one point in common, a point that will 
serve as a basis for departure. Many of you 
will recall the correspondence that appeared 
in the Saturday Review of Literature be- 
tween Mrs. Jeannette Cyr Stern, librarian of 
the Letterman General Hospital in San 
Francisco, and Miss Isabel Du Bois, direc- 
tor of libraries, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which Mrs. Stern stated 
that sick people read just what they do 
when well, to which Miss Du Bois replied, 
“To say that sick people read just what they 
do when they are well is missing . . . the 
entire point of the question, for each case 
needs individual treatment, and you cannot 
give a blanket prescription.” Miss Du 
Bois went on to say that “books used in- 
discriminately with the sick are often in- 
jurious. The man who has just had his 
tonsils out may read anything he wants, but 
the one who has tuberculosis will not im- 
prove on a diet of too exciting detective 
stories or anything that is likely to raise his 
temperature.” In short, Miss Du Bois 
maintains that, if books are to be used as 
therapy, they must be carefully selected to 
meet the patient’s needs; that bibliotherapy, 
like social case work, is individual therapy. 
The problem, however, becomes increasingly 
complicated when we remember that all 
tuberculosis patients do not behave alike 
and that even detective stories, particularly 
the dull ones of which there are a goodly 
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number, may have a sedative instead of 
a stimulating effect upon some patients. 
For if we grant that books arouse emotions, 
we must remember that the same book may 
arouse different emotions in different in- 
dividuals. 

The fact that patients with the same dis- 
ease may react differently to the same 
stimulus is only our first complicating fac- 
tor. The second factor, equally difficult, is 
the fact that a patient may not desire, may 
even refuse, the book dosage that we have 
so carefully prescribed for him. For ex- 
ample, take the old gentleman who insisted 
upon doses of terror, rather than the mild, 
pleasant reading prescribed for him by his 
nurse. This old gentleman, who had ex- 
cellent eyesight, had in addition a determina- 
tion to read nothing but newspapers, and in 
the papers he read only reports of holdups 
and like crimes of violence. ‘These sent 
him into ecstasies of fright. His nurse tried 
censorship, both by scissoring his copy and 
by reading aloud only the calmer and more 
ennobling items, but under this precess he 
visibly drooped and withered; thriving, it 
would appear, on his self-administered daily 
dose of terror. Now, whether he really 
thrived or not is a difficult point to de- 
termine, since he had already reached the 
ripe old age of eighty-six, but he never- 
theless illustrated the fact that the reading 
prescription to be effective, must not only be 
wholesome, but in addition the patient must 
prefer, must even desire, this wholesome 
prescription. 

So much for the problem—the question is, 
what can we do about it? We can, I 
believe, get a clew as to how to adapt 
bibliotherapy to meet the patient’s needs by 
considering how a similar problem is being 
met in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
where an attempt is being made to adapt 
recreation to meet the juvenile delinquent’s 
needs. Here we assume that a wholesome 
recreational prescription will be an aid in 
curing juvenile delinquency. Here, too, we 
have found that the patient may refuse to 
take the prescription. The boy whose de- 
light it is to steal automobiles may turn up 
his nose at the suggestion that he substitute, 
for this activity, membership in a boy scout 
troop. We have also found that, even if 
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we are strong enough to force the dose 
down him—to get him to attend the boy 
scout meetings—that it may not have the 
curative effect we anticipated. In short, 
we have learned that a dose of recreation js 
an effective antidote for delinquency only 
if the patient wishes to take the dose. The 
prescription must fit his needs and desires 
as well as our theories regarding therapy. 
Obviously the first thing to do, then, is 
to discover, if possible, what he thinks his 
needs and desires are. To do this Miss 
Claudia Wannamaker, of the Illinois In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research, has worked 
out a recreational interview. Such an in- 
terview consists of questions, which if an- 
swered by the patient, furnish a picture of 
the child’s play life and interests. On the 
basis of this information, together with 
material regarding the child’s physical, psy- 
chological, and social make-up, a prescrip- 
tion is written for recreational therapy. Such 
a prescription, taking into account as it 
does the child’s desires as well as his needs, 
has been found to be an aid in the curative 
process. 

I believe that much the same procedure 
is necessary if bibliotherapy is to be adapted 
to meet the patient’s needs. In such a pro- 
cedure the physician, librarian, and medical 
social worker must codperate. You must 
know everything that it is possible to know 
regarding your patient, his physical con- 
dition, his intellectual attainment and ability, 
his interests, along with everything that 
social workers include under the phrase 
“social background.” Without this informa- 
tion, without this study of your patient as 
an individual, as well as a disease, you 
cannot write a successful prescription for 
bibliotherapy any more than you can write 
one for vocational or social therapy. There 
is no short cut, no successful blanket pre- 
scription. 

And now I find that I have done nothing 
about the second part of my topic, how to 
meet the patient’s needs in a changing social 
order. 

As I said in the beginning, I am not an 
expert on this subject. All that I know 
about the social order is that from the be- 
ginning of time it has always been changing. 
I find this no cause for alarm; on the con- 
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trary, from the little I know of history, I 
rejoice that this has been true, and, more- 
over, since I am a social worker, my hope 
is that change in the social order will con- 
tinue. Regarding this social change, my 
problem, your problem and the problem of 
our patients or clients is identical, namely, 
how to keep abreast of the change. So 
when we talk about adapting bibliotherapy 
to meet the patient’s needs in a changing 
social order, we are really talking about 
education, or rather a revision in education, 
so that, as James H. Robinson has said, 
“a new type of mind will be cultivated ap- 
propriate to our present knowledge and cir- 
cumstances.” 

Books are asked not to serve just as 
therapeutic agents, but as educational in- 
struments. We wish to reéducate as well 
as to cure, or we wish our cure to be 
commingled with reéducation. Again, I be- 
lieve, the answer is the same: in order to 
achieve this, the patient must desire to learn, 
and in order to get him to desire to learn, 
we must devise means of discovering and 
of stimulating his curiosity. Now we are 
not all curious about the same things, but 
it is, I believe, safe to assume that we are 
all curious about something, and so, if 
books are really to become therapy, they 
must serve as food for this curiosity. And 
here again I am simply saying what I have 
said before, namely, that a blanket educa- 
tional prescription cannot be written for our 
patients, for the only prescription that will 
work is an individual prescription, a pre- 
scription that will take into account the 
patient’s ability, desires, curiosities, and in- 
terests. And when we have taken these 
things into account, I believe we will find 
that we have also written a prescription 
that will fit the patient’s needs. 


LETTER FROM PERRIE JONES 


Selma Lindem, Presbyterian Hospital Li- 
brary, Chicago, was called upon to read a 
letter from Perrie Jones, State Board of 
Control, St. Paul, Minnesota, giving in- 
formation regarding the international hos- 
pital library situation. The substance of 
this communication appeared in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for July, 1932 (pp. 451-52), under 
the caption, “International Hospital Group.” 
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Clarence W. Sumner, Public Library, 


Youngstown, Ohio, was the next speaker, 
introduced as “the man who made Sioux 
City mean hospital libraries to most of us, 
instead of only the Indian name of a place 
in Iowa.” With library service now being 
given from the public library to fourteen 
hospitals and institutions in Youngstown, 
Mr. Sumner could speak from experience on 
“Methods of Administering Hospital Li- 
braries to Suit the Changing Times.” He 
said in part: 


Mr. SUMNER’s ADDRESS 


“It is a matter of common knowledge that, 
during the World War, the steadying in- 
fluence of good books was thoroughly dem- 
onstrated and widely recognized. In those 
dark days libraries were striking real ‘pay 
dirt. They are doing it again today. 
Whether fully aware of it or not, every 
library worthy of the name is carrying on 
a work, in these times of depression, which 
is closely akin to hospital library service. 
It is real relief work, and its therapeutic 
value ‘cannot be questioned. Libraries 
everywhere are helping to maintain the 
morale of a greatly depressed people. 

“The question I wish to raise here today 
is simply this: Are we going to lose the 
vision? When the clouds of this depres- 
sion lift and prosperous days are with us 
again, shall we be content to settle back 
in the old ways or shall we press on—to 
cultivate and develop, among many other 
possibilities, that large field of service that 
lies undeveloped in so many of our cities, 
not only in America but throughout the 
world? I refer to systematic and organized 
library service for the sick, unfortunate, 
and ‘shut-ins’ confined in hospitals and in- 
stitutions, all over this our own land and in 
every other land. 

“We may differ in matters of detail con- 
cerning the organization and administration 
of this work—that matters little. There 
can be no difference of opinion, however, in 
the opportunities that this great humani- 
tarian work offers—this matters much. In 
this field, we know that libraries everywhere 
can continue to find pay dirt. Will they 
do it? 

“For years I have maintained that it 
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is not only the function of the public li- 
brary, but also the duty of the public library, 
to organize and establish hospital library 
service in the local community. I still main- 
tain and shall continue to maintain it. Much 
progress has already been made but there is 
unlimited opportunity for greater progress. 

“Granting that, for one reason or another, 
a public library may not be in a position 
to undertake the work immediately; then 
let that public library promote the idea in 
its community. Enlist the services of the 
Junior League or some other worthy or- 
ganization. If necessary, establish the work 
by volunteer assistants and as soon as pos- 
sible let the public library take it over as a 
regular department of its work. 

“With the united support of the library 
profession, the medical profession, and the 
hospital profession, we have every reason 
to believe that the greatest period of de- 
velopment in this field lies immediately 
ahead.” 

After paying tribute to the work of staff 
members of public libraries, Mr. Sumner 
proceeded to discuss practical questions of 
administration and said that, though this 
seems like no time for expansion, neverthe- 
less hospital library work can be organized 
in spite of the depression. There is almost 
no overhead, and it is the best sort of 
publicity for the public library work in 
general. Details of a successfully organized 
book drive were explained and other useful 
points of administration covered. A screen 
on which were mounted newspaper stories, 
posters, etc., was used to clarify this talk. 
The new Gaylord book truck, designed by 
Mr. Sumner, was on exhibition. Questions 
were invited from the floor and discussion 
followed. 

Orlando C. Davis, Public Library, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, pointed out the need for 
a thorough understanding between the co- 
operating public libraries and hospitals and 
strongly advocated the drawing of a con- 
tract between the authorities of the two 
institutions before undertaking hospital 
service from the public library. With this 
complete understanding, the loss of books is 
reduced to a minimum, and there is never 
any doubt of the moral, if not financial, sup- 
port of the library work. 


Miss Lindem propounded the question of 
how publishers might be persuaded to use 
large enough type in their books so that 
bed patients and others whose eyes are not 
strong would be able to read them. It 
was suggested that this matter be brought 
to the attention of the proper A. L. A. 
committee. 

Varying opinions as to the good and bad 
points in book trucks of different models 
were brought out. No one present, how- 
ever, doubted the traveling ability of the 
new Gaylord truck, when it developed that 
in transporting it from the booth in the 
Roosevelt to the Monteleone, the express- 
man had misunderstood directions and had 
taken it to the St. Charles instead, from 
which place Mr. Sumner had himself pushed 
it the extra two blocks to the place of 
meeting, arriving on time! 

It was announced that a letter had been 
received from Carl B. Roden, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, stating that it seemed prob- 
able that space without cost might be 
available for a hospital library exhibit at the 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition. 
It was the opinion of the three committee 
members present at the conference in New 
Orleans that it would be desirable to take 
advantage of this opportunity, should it 
materialize, and Miss Lindem was delegated 
to take up the matter upon her return to 
Chicago. 

Attention was called to the bookmarks 
in different colors being distributed from 
the hospital libraries booth. On these, con- 
densed information in regard to the number 
of hospitals in each state having library serv- 
ice and those having only book collections 
was given. These statistics were compiled 
from the best available information, which, 
it is realized, is incomplete, and it was urged 
that those from the several states who had 
further knowledge of such activities com- 
municate the information to some member 
of the Hospital Libraries Committee. 

[The following members of the 1932-33 
Hospital Libraries Committee have been ap- 
pointed: Alice A. Crosby, Selma M. Lindem, 
Mrs. Kate M. McQuigg, Mrs. M. P. D. 
Miller, Mildred H. Pike, Elizabeth Pome- 
roy, and Catherine Poyas Walker, shair- 
man. } 
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BOOKMARK State Hospitals 
KEEP YOUR PLACE WITH HOSPITAL LIBRARIES Soman — 
IS YOUR STATE DOING IT? Se. Carolina I 12 
| State Hospitals So. Dakotat 
Books and Books Tennessee 3 
service only Texas 2 
Alabama* Utah 5 
Arizona* Vermontt 
Arkansas I Virginia “many” 
( Cal. (Through county libs.) Washington II 2 
Colorado* W. Virginiat 
Connecticut 6 Wisconsin 2 I 
Delaware 4 Wyomingt 
Dist. of Col. , Canada—Seven provinces have some serv- 
Florida 1 ice; Montreal, Quebec, outstanding. 
Georgia I 16 dois Bares. 
Idaho + Federal Hospitals 
Illinois 23 With trained librarians. 
Indiana 28 Army 3 
Iowa 12 Naval 10 
Kansas 2 Public Health Service I 
Kentucky 15 Veterans’ Admin. 56 
Louisiana I — 
Maine 3 *Information lacking. 
{ Maryland 2 +No activity. 
Mass. 20 2 Mrs. Elva B. Bailey, Public Library, 
Michigan 20 5 Minneapolis, Minnesota, was appointed to 
Minnesota 33 3 give a five-minute report of the Hospital 
Mississippi I Libraries Round Table at the meeting of 
Missouri 8 the Adult Education Round Table, Friday 
Montanat afternoon, April 29. This was arranged for 
Nebraskat upon invitation of the chairman of the latter 
Nevada* group. Recognition was thus very properly 
New Hamp.t+ given to the fact that, while the primary 
New Jersey 8 3. purpose of libraries in hospitals is a thera- 
New Mexico I peutic one, many patients are taking ad- 
New York 23 16 vantage of their enforced leisure and are 
No. Carolina 4 1 reading extensively for the first time in 
No. Dakota 2 their lives. The hospital librarian has the 
Ohio 32 3 Opportunity to combine in her reading pro- 
Oklahoma 2 4 gram for patients mild doses of adult edu- 
Oregon 4 4 cation with the “books that cure,” to the 
Pennsylvania 12 25 advantage of the individual and of society. 
Rhode Island 3 ELIZABETH Pomeroy, Chairman 


| Junior College Libraries Round Table 


HE Junior College Libraries Round The chairman, Frances E. Church, Ward- 
Table met in two sessions Wednes- Belmont School Library, Nashville, Ten- 
day morning and afternoon, April 27. _ nessee, presided. Because of the location of 
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the conference city and the time of meeting, 
the attendance was small. 

The Committee on Standards submitted 
a report of its activities for the past year, 
which, as was suggested at the meeting, is 
published herewith, so that the detailed in- 
formation presented may have the thought- 
ful attention of all junior college librarians. 
It was also suggested that individual libra- 
rians send to the chairman of the committee 
carefully thought-out opinions and sugges- 
tions concerning higher standards for the 
junior college library. 


REPORT ON STANDARDS 


The Committee on Standards was ap- 
pointed June, 1931, (1) to make contacts 
with accrediting agencies; (2) to institute a 
program of research; (3) to recommend 
some revision of the standards adopted June, 
1930. 


Contact with Accrediting Agencies 


A form letter was sent to all accrediting 
agencies, telling them of the appointment of 
the committee and inviting them to consult 
with us in case they were considering revision 
of their present standards and to make any 
suggestions about our standards that might 
occur to them. 

General interest was shown, and, in many 
instances, opinions were expressed. The most 
frequently recurring ones had to do with 
laying emphasis upon administration of the 
library and making provisions for relating 
the library directly to the curriculum. 

A tendency was noted in some sections to 
prefer the statement of standards in terms 
of function rather than minimum essentials. 
For example, the North Central Association 
is using as a basis for its work on standards 
the recommendations of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for college libraries. These recom- 
mendations, while set forth in detail, make 
no mention of figures. 

Several letters contained the suggestion 
that standards include a recommended ratio 
of library study space to the college enroll- 
ment. 

From five states came reports that new 
standards are either now contemplated or 
already in process of being formulated. 
These states are California, Florida, New 
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York, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. The 
recently set up Nebraska standards are of 
special interest in that they are expressed in 
terms new to the existing body of junior 
college library standards. They embody a 
suggested distribution of books and a rec- 
ommended ratio of the library budget to 
the college budget. 


Research 


A questionnaire was sent to the librarians 
of all accredited junior colleges, covering 
the items of books, periodicals, budget, staff, 
physical equipment, and miscellaneous allied 
matters. On the date a deadline had to be 
drawn, for purposes of this report, 132 re- 
turns had been recorded. This number repre- 
sents about 30 per cent of the junior colleges 
in the United States. Because of this low 
percentage and because many of the returns 
were only partial, while others contained ap- 
proximations, the committee claims nothing 
for its findings except that they are roughly 
indicative of conditions in junior college 
libraries. 

The libraries reporting have been grouped 
under three heads and designated as fol- 
lows: 

1. “Separate,” that is, those libraries serv- 
ing junior college with curricula, in the main, 
general. Number, 38; per cent 28.7. 

2. “Combined,” that is, those libraries 
serving both junior college and high school. 
Number, 81; per cent, 61.3. 

3. “Special,” that is, those libraries serv- 
ing normal, agricultural, and technical junior 
colleges. Occasionally in this report this last 
group has been further subdivided, the nor- 
mal schools being studied separately. Num- 
ber, 13; per cent, 9.8. 


Limitations of the Study 


The questionnaire covered some items 
which it will be impossible to take up in this 
report. Lack of time and clerical help pre- 
vents our attempting to consider physical 
equipment at this time. Then, too, it seems 
wise not to attempt to study the training 
and experience of assistants. Because of the 
variety of interpretations placed upon the 
questions, the following items have not been 
included: hours of opening, number of pe- 
riodicals bound, total appropriation for li- 
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brary service, and practice with regard to 
duplicates. 

We have not hesitated to use partial re- 
turns, as will be indicated throughout. 


Books and Periodicals 


Besides measuring the quantity of col- 
lections, an attempt has been made to meas- 
ure also their quality by securing title reports 
on number and distribution according to the 
Dewey classification. 

Fourteen, or 37 per cent, of the entire 
“separate” group reported fewer than 4,000 
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Miss Winifred Skinner made the statement: 
“One fundamental beginning would be to 
set up a standard for records and reports, 
so that we can all talk in the same terms 
about the same thing.” 

Of those who did report both volumes 
and titles, an average difference of about 
1,500 was indicated. 

Twenty-five, or 32 per cent, of the reports 
from “combined” libraries show collections 
of fewer than 4,000 volumes. Sixty-four, or 
84 per cent, show fewer than 8,000 volumes. 
None in this group reported fewer than 1,000 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 


Reports 


Total 


Average Median Extremes 
es 5x odes dn ebb nkhs odes peweapenwn 37 203,608 5504 4633 150-15,600 
Ns is caarie did a0 bie dioinchnn.e be:9.0 ewike 25 130,719 5528 4438 150-14,000 
ak Soe abd bob adive shee 25 97,825 3913 3138 145-9,000 
Volumes per student...................... 33 21.89 17.50 3-59 
A I a hi caw despite esesbrib- ant 31 720 451 0*-4,000 
Periodicals subscribed for.................. 36 50 38 0*-174 
“COMBINED” GROUP 

Items Reports Total Average Median Range 
re cece cs beebncweseeaseneense we 76 424,897 5540 4853 1,000-25,000 
Gane a Singita Abed aa aaha be heoane 48 265,258 5526 4450 1,093-13,327 
 ieNE as cAwasinncntndckbeneakne ed 48 199,554 4157 3510 784-12,420 
Volumes per student...................... 64 26.1 20 2.25-174 
Average Oa cdinisaninacvanibcaonda 64 451 300 40-2,000 
Periodicals subscribed for.................. 76 3,260 43 35 5-180 

“SPECIAL” GROUP 

Items Reports Total Average Median Range 
| SE ee ee 13 130,648 10,041 6182 3,200-40, 
AS che kseiaan-esswmanrsisdéectaaee’ 5 27,106 5,421 6000 3,200-15,976 
eis swam case wedmaneed acne 5 19,712 3,942 4000 3,000-15,000 
Volumes per student...................... 12 24.1 17 7-45 
Average accessions......................-. 12 825 610 150-3,500 
Periodicals subscribed for.................. 11 509 46 47 12-83 





“Represents a public junior college that has bought no books or periodicals for the last three years, because of retrenchment. 


volumes, which is the minimum recommenda- 
tion of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Seven, or 18 per cent, reported 
8,000 volumes or more, 8,000 being the mini- 
mum recommended for a college library by 
the American Council on Education. Two 
libraries, both public, reported fewer than 
1,000 volumes. In one case, mention was 
made of the fact that the students constantly 
use the near-by county library. The dean 
adds that next year will see a radical change. 
At the other extreme, 4 libraries reported 
volumes in excess of 10,000. 

Only 25 of the 37 made a title report, 
many librarians signifying their inability to 
compute such figures from their records. It 
was in this connection, incidentally, that 


volumes, although seven reported fewer than 
2,000. Eight of the entire number reported 
10,000 volumes or more. The average differ- 
ence between volumes and titles for 48 li- 
braries is a little more than 1,300. 

The teachers college group leads all others 
in number of volumes. The average number 
for 5 of this group is 16,161, and the median 
number, 12,600. The average accessions, too, 
are comparatively high—1,245 volumes. The 
entire “special” group is more nearly like the 
others, except that average accessions are 
higher than for either of the other groups. 

It is noteworthy that, in 106 cases, stu- 
dents have access to near-by large libraries. 
In 96 cases, libraries make extensive use of 
interlibrary loan privileges. 
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Relation between Curricular Offerings and 
Library Holdings 


The suggestion has frequently been made 
that junior college libraries be grouped ac- 
cording to the number of courses of study 
offered by the college. In order to determine 
what relation exists, a list was secured from 
Professor Walter Crosby Eells giving the 
number of semester hours offered by most 
of the junior colleges in the country. Pro- 


proportions in science, useful arts, and fine 
arts than for the other groups. 


Library Staff 


One hundred and twenty-seven schools re- 
ported the employment of 199 full-time li- 
brarians and assistants, the largest number 
reported for one school being 11. 

One school reported the employment of 
5 full-time librarians; 3, of 4; 16, of 3; 26, 
of 2; 71, of one; and 9 reported that they 


CURRICULAR OFFERINGS IN SEMESTER HOURS AND VOLUMES IN LIBRARY 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 


“COMBINED” GROUP 


Average Number Median Average Number Median 

Hours Reports of Volumes Number Reports of Volumes Number 
50-99 3 4142 4228 
100-199 7 3106 3500 18 4799 4978 
200-299 9 5205 5500 15 6549 6525 
300-399 4 7081 5115 8 5282 5000 
400-499 1 4438 3 5031 1093 
600-999 3 17109 13327 





fessor Eells points out that conditions now 
may be different from those prevailing at the 
time his list was compiled, a year and a half 
ago. The list will, however, serve well 
enough for our comparisons. The table im- 
mediately preceding lists the number of 


employ no regular full-time library staff. 
In other words, 38 per cent of 127 junior 
colleges report no more than one full-time 
librarian. 

The method of reporting part-time assist- 
ants varied so much that no comparative 


TITLE DISTRIBUTION 





“SEPARATE” GROUP* “COMBINED” GROUPt “TECHNICAL” GROUP{ 
Average Median Average Median Average Median 
Class Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
000 2.5 1.85 6 4.82 4.53 2.71 
100 4 3.96 3.7 3.3 2.36 3 
200 4.7 1,25 5 3 1.8 1.32 
300 16.8 14.7 ll 10.72 15.83 15 
400 1.4 2.18 2.1 2 1.65 1 
500 8.9 7.46 8.7 74 8.08 6.7 
600 4.8 3.4 5 4.33 16.48 18 
700 3.2 1.95 0.8 2.02 5.71 4.84 
800 36.2 29.9 31.1 31 25.53 25 
900 16.4 15.25 24 22.6 17.7 17 





*Sixteen reports. tThirty-three reports. {Three reports. 


junior colleges for which we have data on 
both curricular offerings and volumes in the 
library. Tables indicate enough relation to 
warrant the assumption that more data 
would probably reveal marked consistency. 


Distribution of Titles by Classes 


It is in book distribution that approxima- 
tions were most frequent. Some general 
tendencies are, however, revealed in the 
tables. 

We received only one report on title dis- 
tribution from the “normal” group. The 
table for the “technical” group, based on 
only three reports, naturally indicates larger 


figures can be given. The great majority of 
libraries use some part-time workers. In all 
enrollment groups, there are instances where 
they are used and instances where they are 
not. It is in the number used that the re- 
lation of part-time help to enrollment is ap- 
parent. For example, one school with an 
enrollment of more than 1,000 reports the 
use of 4 or 5 students a period. 

One tendency noted is the frequent prac- 
tice among schools with low enrollments of 
having faculty members assist in the library, 
usually at times when the librarian is not on 
duty. As the enrollment mounts, this prac- 
tice disappears. 
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FULL-TIME LIBRARY STAFF 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 


Be 32 35 324 4 1 58 
ona08 ae 3 8 1 2 8 
RET. nessa +s 3 8 12 11 


“COMBINED” GROUP 
Enrollment Reports Total Distribution Reports 


“SPECIAL” GROUP 
Total Distribution Reports Total Distribution 


012346 1 2 $i! 
67 640 9 3 8 18 1 4 3 
20 4 3 8 4 18 211 
25 2531 





Read the above table thus: Thirty-two junior colleges with enrollments ranging from 44 to 499 employ a total of 35 full- 
time librarians; 3 have no full-time librarians, 24 have one, 4 have 2, and one employs 3. 


Training and Experience 


Only the training and experience of li- 
brarians-in-charge are considered here. Of 
a total of 90 librarians reporting on non- 
technical training, 77 per cent have a college 
degree. 

Of a total of 110 librarians reporting on 
technical training, about 75 per cent have 
had some such training, varying from a six 
weeks’ course to two years in an accredited 
library school. 


experience. This experience included many 
types of library work in many kinds of li- 
braries. The one most frequently reported 
was public library work, school and college 
library work ranking second and third, re- 
spectively. 

Besides library experience, 21 librarians 
reported teaching experience. 

The average tenure for 89 librarians is 4 
years. Fourteen have had their present posi- 
tion one year, and 15 have had theirs 2 years. 
The range is from one to 25 years. 


NON-TECHNICAL TRAINING 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 
Type of Training Number 


Four years of high school.................. 

Less than one year of college............... 1 
Two years of college...................... 2 
Four years of college...................0.. 25 
os ns x 6gon sicnina ne no sie - 1 


“COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 


Number Number 
1 1 
5 
40 5 
6 2 


1 





Twenty-seven per cent of the total number 
have had less than one year of library sci- 
ence. Forty per cent have had one year of 
library science, and 7 per cent have had two 


Library Instruction 


Forty-six librarians report that they give 
formal instruction in the use of the library 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 


“COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 


Type of Training Number Number Number 
Less than one year..................... : 4 22 4 
One year of library science................. 13 29 3 
Two years of library science.......... ¥e 4 3 1 
Technical training as part of college course... 1 
Library experience only. ..... She ee 7 16 3 





years. Twenty-three per cent have had no 
formal technical training whatever. 

A total of 97 librarians reported an aver- 
age of seven and a half years of library 


to all freshmen. In 14 other cases, formal 
instruction is given by teachers. Eight 
librarians report elective courses in library 
science. 


LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 


Years Number 
26-30... iat 
21-25... 2 
Me. ie Pe 1 
ee 4 
ons ec eccac as 7 
ESE ll 





“COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 


Number Number 
3 
2 1 
2 2 
5 1 
18 9 
30 44 
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Budget 


Appropriation figures have been hard to 
secure. Many librarians, too, express con- 
cern over the figures they present for this 
unusual year. In most such cases, however, 
average figures have been given likewise. 
What results have been reported, then, 
should be fairly representative. 

In the “separate” group, one library re- 
ported $17,000 and another $10,000 for 
books, periodicals, and binding. Fourteen, 
or about 50 per cent, of those reporting 
spend $1,000 or more for these items, and 


bined” groups on cost per student are slightly 
higher than Miss Ludington’s findings in her 
survey of twenty smaller colleges on the 
Pacific coast. (See article by Flora B. 
Ludington, in News Notes of California 
Libraries for January, 1928, pp. 4-6.) 
Just as the few normal junior college re- 
ports available show high volume holdings, 
so their expenditures for books, periodicals, 
and binding average slightly higher likewise. 


Cost of Installing a Junior College Library 


Eight recently organized junior college 
libraries codperated in our attempt to as- 


BUDGET 





“SEPARATE’’ GROUP 


Items Reports 
Books, periodicals, and binding............. 29 
Conk mat atte. 5 oo onc cece sccess : 21 
Book budget per student.................. 19 
Per cent of total college budget............ 20 


Total Average Median Extremes 
65,990 2275 1000 150-17,000 
15.42 10.81 3-54.02 
6.89 5.00 -43-25.90 
4.54 4 65-10 


“COMBINED” GROUP 


Items Reports 
Books, periodicals, and binding............. 61 
Cost per stadent. ...........225.- er 45 
Book budget per student................. 36 
Per cent of total college budget............ 22 


Total Average Median Extremes 
67,482.50 1106.40 600 100-8800 
8.55 8 1-31 
3.10 2.12 36-15 
4.06 3 1-14 


“NORMAL” GROUP 


Items Reports 
Books, periodicals, and binding............. 5 
errr 3 
Book budget per student.................. 3 
Per cent of total college budget............ 3 


Total Average Median Extremes 
17,510 3500 1200 310-12,000 
7 7.20 3-11 
3.21 3.75 2.10-3.80 
1.85 2 0.56-3 


“TECHNICAL” GROUP 


Items Reports 
Books, periodicals, and binding............. 
oe ee re re 
EN on acai a iawelsn'04.08-6:c8 
Per cent of total college budget............ 


me | 


Total Average Median Extremes 
7155 1022 500 50-2075 
15.48 5 3-27 
6.24 3.06 1-6.60 
3.23 2 0.59-8 





twelve, or 42 per cent, spend less than $800, 
the minimum required by one of the regional 
agencies for books and periodicals. 

Figures for both “separate” and “com- 


semble some statistics on the cost of install- 
ing a library. The following table indicates 
average costs for books, furniture and equip- 
ment, supplies, etc. 


INSTALLATION COSTS 





Enrollment Reports 
RN 2 oss cach aa tose asadawneonss 3° 
a gr hie ia Gia eniaetah 1 
REESE eR ae eer 3 


Average for Books Average for : 
(Initial and Over Furniture and Supplies, 
Three-Year Period) Equipment ete. 
2955 1065.22t 
4960 400. 
23,328.54 4895.12§ 338.05 8 





*Excludes figures for appended report. fAverage is for 2 libraries. 


library only. 


{Uses high school furniture. §Averageis for 2 libraries. One 
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Summary 


1. In the “separate” group, the number of 
yolumes ranges from 150 to 15,600. The 
smallest is only one-thirtieth as large as the 
average for all the group, and the largest is 
almost three times the size of the average. 

2. For the “combined” group, the number 
of volumes also shows a wide range, the 
extremes being 1,000 and 25,000. The largest 
is twenty-five times as large as the smallest 
and is more than four times the size of the 
average. The smallest is little more than 
one-fifth as large in volume as the average. 


3. Both extremes for the “special” group 
are higher than for either of the others, the 
range being 32,000 to 40,000 volumes. Of the 
libraries in this group, the teachers colleges 
fare better in number of volumes. For the 
entire “special” group the average number 
of volumes is 6,182. The largest collection 
is more than six times as large as this 
average, while the smallest collection is a 
little more than half the size of the average. 

4. For the three groups, an average differ- 
ence of about 1,400 is shown between vol- 
umes and titles. 

5. The correlation between curricular of- 
ferings in semester hours and number of 
volumes is positive. 

6. There is a marked degree of consist- 
ency in the distribution of titles by the 
Dewey classification in the “separate” and 
“combined” groups. In the “special” group, 
the 300’s, 500’s, and 600’s naturally rise, al- 
though even here 800’s and goo’s rank first 
and second. 

7. From the data in hand, one may jump 
to the conclusion that the typical junior col- 
lege librarian is a woman with an A.B. 
degree and some technical training, not equal 
to one year in an accredited library school. 
She has had public library experience and 
has held her present position four years. She 
has no full-time assistants, but has some un- 
paid part-time help. Perhaps more adequate 
data will brighten this picture. 

8. Of the entire 132 reports, 30 gave no 
budget figures. Several reported no appro- 
priation whatever at present and 5 reported 
no definite appropriation, in which case the 
amount spent in some instances depends upon 
the president's approval of all contemplated 





purchases, in others upon the enrollment. 
Data for expenditures for books, periodicals, 
and binding for 102 schools show an average 
of $1,550. The range is from $50 for a 
school that finds it necessary to retrench, to 
$17,000 at the other extreme. Between 3 
and 4 per cent is the average ratio of library 
budget to total college budget as reported 
by 50 libraries. 


Standards 


The committee is not yet ready to recom- 
mend any revision of standards. We feel 
that such recommendations should be made 
with great care and only after examination 
of more data than are now available. A gen- 
eral discussion, including the following 
points, would be of great help: 

1. Whether standards should be stated in 
terms of function or minimum essentials. 

2. The possibility of a recommended ratio 
of library budget to total college budget. 
(Note.—Several librarians reported their 
college does not operate on a budget.) 

3. Number of library assistants and means 
of determining that number—enrollment or 
budget. 

4. Standards for records and reports. 

5. The possibility of considering, in recom- 
mending a minimum number of books, those 
libraries which have ready access to the facil- 
ities of other libraries. 

Until such time as a definite set-up is 
agreed upon, the committee suggests that 
the recommendations of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges be used as mini- 
mum standards: 

“For the smallest junior college, there 
should be a carefully chosen library, ade- 
quately catalogued, modern and well dis- 
tributed, with moderate duplication, of not 
less than 4,000 volumes as an initial collec- 
tion, exclusive of public documents, selected 
with special reference to college work. And 
with a well selected list of ... current 
periodicals and magazines.” 

VirGINIA Kramer, Chairman 
RutH M. Irwin 
Fay TuNISON 


Dorothy Schumacher, Crane Junior Col- 
lege Library, Chicago, had made a study of 
the voluntary reading of professional litera- 
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ture by junior college students who had al- 
ready chosen a vocation. She found that 
interest in this type of reading might be 
aroused through the usual channels for en- 
couraging recreational reading, but especially 
through the professional clubs. Great em- 
phasis was given to the provision of an ade- 
quate supply of readable, attractive books 
and periodicals on the professions. Attention 
was Called to the booklet, Vocations in fiction, 
by Lingenfelter and Hanson, just published 
in mimeographed form by the American 
Library Association. Miss Schumacher gave 
to those librarians present a list of books 
and magazines for professional reading in 
junior colleges. The list is divided by sub- 
ject, such as agriculture, architecture, avia- 
tion, etc., and under each head are listed 
suggestions, made by students and librarians, 
of book and periodical titles which would be 
selected voluntarily by students for profes- 
sional reading. 

In the discussion of “The Stimulation of 
Recreational Reading among Junior College 
Students,” Margaret M. Corcoran, Junior 
College Library, Springfield, Illinois, pointed 
out that “to inspire a friendly disposition 
toward the required reading of books is the 
duty of the teacher; to learn the students’ 
inclinations and to feed their special lines of 
interest with good books is the task of the 
librarian.” From responses to letters sent to 
a representative group of private and public 
junior colleges, it was found that librarians 
of these junior colleges are attempting to ex- 
tend the reading habits of their students be- 
yond those fostered by the college curriculum 
with methods as varied as the personalities 
of the respective librarians. These methods 
may be classed under such general heads as 
annotated lists and posters, book exhibits and 
displays, book reading contests, book clubs, 
and the incidental or personal suggestion 
method. In some schools recreational book 
collections have been started through a rental 
collection, in others by the interest of friends 
of the school. In some schools, such collec- 
tions have been financed by student entertain- 
ments. Emphasis was placed upon the good 
results to be gained from a book club. 

Zona Peek, Edinburg College Library, 
Edinburg, Texas, reported on “Library In- 
struction in the Junior Colleges of the South- 


ern Association.” In the territory of the 
association there are 154 junior colleges of 
which number 29 are accredited. From 24 
returns, it was learned that 15 schools are 
giving library instruction. Miss Peek re- 
ported in detail on the work of 4 of the 
colleges where courses are given by the 
librarian. In the other 11 schools, the lessons 
are taught, for the most part, by the Eng- 
lish instructor with some assistance from 
the librarian. Of the 9 colleges where no 
instruction is given, 4 reported that they 
expect to organize such courses in the near 
future. In 4 schools whose enrollment comes 
from the local high school, the students have 
received library instruction in the high school 
course. At one school, the librarian teaches 
the required course of twelve lessons to high 
school students. This course is available to 
college students who have failed to get it in 
the high school. 

A survey was made of 100 college fresh- 
men in a junior college, not a member of the 
association, to learn the extent of library 
instruction received by the students previous 
to college entrance. The group represents 
schools of various types in 22 states and Can- 
ada. Seventy of them had received organized 
class instruction varying from one to forty- 
five lessons. From a survey, made in 1930, 
of libraries in the high schools of the south, 
it was found that only 6.6 per cent of the 
922 schools reporting were, at that time, 
giving library instruction. 

The conclusions reached by Miss Peek 
were as follows: “(1) that more instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries than 
is now being given in the average school of 
the south should be given in both the high 
school and the college; (2) that the interest 
expressed by librarians, students, and teach- 
ers would indicate that we are ready to 
make rapid progress in this work; (3) that 
the junior college librarian may render a 
real service to her community by doing all 
that she can to assist the high school to meet 
its standards at the earliest possible date; 
(4) that the library instruction given in the 
high school and in the college needs to be 
coérdinated in order to avoid duplication; 
(5) that the librarian and the instructor, in 
many instances, must codperate in teaching 
the course, since the task is too large for 





| 
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either to accomplish alone; (6) that the next 
step to be taken is to do all that we can to 
have the subject included in the school cur- 
riculum. 
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Dorothy Schumacher, Crane Junior Col- 
lege Library, Chicago, was selected as chair- 
man of the round table for next year. 

Frances E. CHurcu, Chairman 


Junior Members Round Table 


Round Table—the second in its his- 
tory—was held on Monday morning, 
April 25, in the Roosevelt Hotel. In the 
absence of the chairman, Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Lucile M. Morsch, University of lowa Li- 
braries, Iowa City, presided. Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, was acting secretary. 
Robert Alexander Miller, University of 
Iowa Libraries, chairman of the committee 
appointed to study the project of compiling 
a supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of 
library economy, reported that the need for 
such a supplement had been investigated, 
preliminary plans had been made, and a 
proposal for publication was being submitted 
to the Editorial Committee of the A. L. A. 
J. Periam Danton, A. L. A. Headquarters, 
Chicago, spoke on the topic, “Recommended 
Subjects for Special Investigation by Indi- 
viduals or Committees of the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table.” Five specific studies or 
projects were suggested: (1) professional 
training and the library school curriculum; 
(2) supply and demand in the library pro- 
fession; (3) the proposed subject list of 
fiction; (4) bringing up-to-date certain parts 
of the 1926 A. L. A. Survey of libraries in 
the United States; and (5) a comparison of 
library salaries with those of other profes- 
sions. Most emphasis was placed upon the 
first item, which was especially recommended 
as worthy of attention by the junior members, 
because the younger members of the profes- 
sion are closer to the actualities of library 
school curricula than are their older col- 
leagues; because it is for the most part the 
younger librarians who are themselves inter- 
ested in further professional education; and 
because, in general, the importance of library 
training, present criticism of it, and the need 
for accurate information would seem to war- 
rant a study of the subject. 


| MEETING of the Junior Members 


A report on library school training, com- 
piled by Mildred C. Clapp, Business Branch, 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, from 
letters and comments sent to her by junior 
members, was summarized and discussed, 
in Miss Clapp’s absence, by Thomas P. 
Fleming, Adelbert College Library, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Alice Douglas Daspit, State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Lois Cath- 
erine Bailey, Southern Methodist University 
Library, Dallas, Texas; Mr. Miller; and 
Mr. Mohrhardt. The comments showed 
recognition of present merits of library 
school training to be: the provision for an 
all-around knowledge of library technique, 
recognized in filling positions; the oppor- 
tunity for experience with actual library 
problems in practice work and for making 
valuable outside contacts through required 
attendance at library meetings, etc.; and the 
use of placement facilities not otherwise 
available. The consensus of opinion showed 
the most obvious changes needed to be: more 
careful selection of students and raising of 
entrance requirements; a better proportion 
of time assignments for specific courses and 
a more flexible adjustment of the curriculum 
to the wider range of library activities; and 
a recognition and development of favorable 
conditions for specialization in many fields. 
It was voted that Miss Clapp be asked to 
continue the study and to report again at 
the next conference. 

On Thursday morning, April 28, about 
one hundred junior members met at the 
Courtyard Kitchen for a real southern 
breakfast. Local color was added by negro 
mammies in costume who served the break- 
fast and entertained with spirituals. 

A short business meeting was held on 
Friday afternoon, April 29, in the St. Charles 
Hotel. 


The following round table officers were 
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elected for the coming year: Chairman, 
Robert Alexander Miller, University of 
Iowa Libraries, lowa City; secretary, Mil- 
dred C. Clapp, Business Branch, Public Li- 
brary, Newark, New Jersey; members of 
the executive board—Lois Catherine Bailey, 
Southern Methodist University Library, 
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Dallas, Texas, to serve three years; Lucile 
M. Morsch, University of Lowa Libraries, 
Iowa City, to serve two years; and John R. 
Russell, Preparation Division, New York 
Public Library, New York City, to serve 
one year. 


J. Pertam Danton 


Lending Section 


P THE debate held by the Lending Sec- 
tion at the Roosevelt Hotel, Friday 
afternoon, April 29, on “Shall the 

Public Library Be for All the People?” was 

fully reported in the July issue of the 

A. L. A. Bulletin. The debate held the same 

afternoon on “Should the Popular Demand 

for Current Ephemeral Books Be Met 
by Rental Rather Than by Public Libra- 


ries?” will be reported in a forthcoming 
Bulletin. 

New officers of the section are: Chairman, 
Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colorado; vice chairman, Ida F. 
Wright, Public Library, Evanston, Illinois; 
secretary, Jessie E. Reed, Hild Regional 
Branch, Public Library, Chicago. 

GerorciE G. McArete, Acting Secretary 


Library Buildings Round Table 


MEETING of the Library Build- 
A ings Round Table was called to 

order by Orlando C. Davis, Public 
Library, Bridgeport, Connecticut, chair- 
man, at the Jung Hotel, Thursday morning, 
April 28. 

James Thayer Gerould, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, Princeton, New Jersey, re- 
ported on his new book on college library 
architecture, which is being published 
through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

A paper by Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, 
entitled “A Service of Architectural and En- 
gineering Information for Libraries,” was 
read by Howard L. Hughes, Free Public 
Library, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Mr. WHEELER’s ADDRESS 


The title of my paper, assigned by the 
chairman, is a rather ambitious-sounding 
one, and simmers down to nothing more nor 
less than a proposal for a book on library 
buildings in which certain features and prob- 
lems shall be given special attention, and 
which shall be supplemented by perhaps 


smaller volumes on recent developments is- 
sued every five years. 

Everyone here is familiar with Mr. Had- 
ley’s most excellent little volume, always a 
joy to use and full of useful ideas and a se- 
lection of designs which show Mr. Hadley’s 
discrimination. I think we would all agree, 
however, that, now that nearly ten years 
have passed with changes in library view- 
points and in architectural treatments and in 
many of the mechanical devices and utilities 
which are a part of our work, a new and 
much larger and more elaborate book on 
library buildings is badly needed. 

I therefore venture to make some sug- 
gestions as to the possible contents of such 
a book and to express the hope that some- 
one may be found to prepare it and that the 
American Library Association may find a 
way to make a grant for the preparation of 
it, in the same way that Dr. Gerould has 
prepared his forthcoming book on college 
library buildings. 

In the book proposed, I hope that much 
more attention could be given than has been 
given heretofore to the relations between 
the function and organization of the library 
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and the arrangement of the building. Fur- 
ther, it would be most profitable if one or 
more chapters could be given to the many 
practical problems in funding and under- 
taking a building project. These are very 
practical considerations which enter into a 
building program from the very minute that 
the determination is reached to go ahead 
with it. 

Finally, it would be most useful if con- 
siderable attention could be given to costs 
and how to keep them down, both in the 
original building and in its operation after 
it is ready. 

Based on these ideas, the following out- 
line is presented for criticism by this group. 


Chapter 1. The Function of the Modern 
Public Library 


I hardly see how a book on library build- 
ings could be effective without a carefully 
considered statement of the functions of a 
modern public library. Some of these func- 
tions are undergoing much discussion at the 
present time. Mr. Jennings’ phrase at 
Saratoga, “Sticking to Our Last,” raises the 
question of what activities, formerly ap- 
propriate, we should still indulge in and 
charge up against the public funds. Certain 
community functions which seemed vital and 
appropriate twenty-five years ago have been 
happily taken over in public school buildings. 
Moreover, the new emphasis on the inten- 
sive types of library work, as contrasted 
with the mere circulating of books, has 
brought about certain reapportionments of 
space. In the larger libraries these problems 
are vital and complicated. 

Subject departmentalization, begun in 
Providence thirty years ago, has spread to 
many libraries much smaller. Further, the 
location of the building on the site and the 
choice of the site as to possible patronage 
have of late been given more of the con- 
sideration which they deserve. All of these 
things come to mind when thinking of the 
function of the modern library and why the 
library building should fit this function. 


Chapter 2. The Development of the Ameri- 
can Public Library Building 


Having started off with these purposes 
and functions in mind, but not until then, I 
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would propose a second chapter giving a 
brief sketch of the development of the 
American public library building, including 
both the exterior styles and the interior ar- 
rangement. A brief chapter, well illustrated, 
developing this historically and architectur- 
ally, as to organization and equipment (for 
example, the rise and fall of radial book- 
stacks), would cover a most interesting sub- 
ject, a bird’s-eye view of which would help 
us to understand library work in the past 
as compared with the present. A page or 
two on the arrangement of public library 
buildings in England and other countries 
might be useful by way of comparison. 


Chapter 3 


After this, I would suggest, as a third 
chapter, that some general principles be set 
down, such, for example, as those known 
as “the A. L. A. principles,” which can be 
found in the Peabody Journal of Education 
of September, 1928.* 

I make this suggestion because a book like 
this will undoubtedly be consulted by library 
trustees as well as librarians, and there are 
certain general ideas about what the library 
building should and should not do, which 


ought to be vividly in their minds from the 
beginning. 


Chapter 4 


A fourth chapter, in which Mr. Yust’s 
twenty-one “Follies in Library Planning’’+ 
were discussed, would be of similar value and 
would carry out the same ideas a little more 
specifically. Mr. Yust’s statement, which 
was made in some detail, is one of the most 
effective documents we have on the subject 
of library building, and has doubtless al- 
ready saved communities thousands of dol- 
lars in unwise planning. I for one am a 
great believer in the dollars and cents value 
of definite statements of this sort. 


Chapter 5. Funding and Starting a Build- 
ing Project 


At this point, for the benefit of library 
trustees and the public officials whom they 


* Architecture versus Librarianship,” 


by Jackson 
Edmund Towne. 


*+Library Journal, October 15, 1926. 
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must work with or against, I would pro- 
pose a somewhat lengthy and, to me, highly 
interesting chapter devoted to practical prob- 
lems in the funding and the starting of a 
building project. First, | would enumerate 
the steps which are involved in a typical pro- 
cedure, such as determining or crystallizing 
sentiment, or approving the site of a new 
building; the organization of a committee or 
group to carry through such a project (it is 
not always that the entire responsibility for 
this rests upon the building committee of the 
library board itself; oftentimes they call to 
their aid considerable community help of 
various sorts). 

Then there is the financing in all of its 
aspects and the various methods to which 
resort may have to be made. There are the 
legal aspects: local ordinances, possibly en- 
abling acts, condemnation suits, injunctions, 
and the like. In Baltimore we could possibly 
have saved two or three vears’ time and 
considerable expense, if we had been ac- 
quainted with the adventures of some other 
cities in securing their library buildings. 

In this same chapter and as part of this 
program, I would put next a definite black- 
and-white description of the building as it 
is visualized in the early stages by the libra- 
rian, assisted by his department heads and 
possibly by those few members of the board 
who are willing to give the time to study 
this carefully. At any rate, such a descrip- 
tion and preliminary plans ought to be in 
mind long before the architect is turned 
loose on the job. I imply here a plan of lay- 
out, in addition to the written description; 
both should be developed together. The plan 
or rough layout should possibly be developed 
so as to show four types of capacities which 
seem to be called for in every public library. 
I refer to: 


(a) Books on open shelves 

(b) Books in storage 

(c) Accommodations for readers 

(d) Working space and other staff ac- 
commodations 


Getting things into such definite shape 
naturally raises all the questions of organi- 
zation as they are to be handled in the new 
building rather than in the old one or in 
temporary quarters. 


Librarians may hesitate to undertake lay- 
outs such as I describe, but I think all present 
will agree that these general principles of 
arrangement of the building with regard to 
the work which is to be carried on in it 
should be very clearly in the minds of the 
librarian and his colleagues, before the 
architect is chosen. 

Still in the same chapter, on the practical 
problems and program for a library build- 
ing, is the appointing of the architect and all 
the considerations involved in that process. 
There may be political pressure. There are 
the questions of a public competition—how 
it is to be financed and who the judges are 
to be. There may be the question of 
associate or advisory architects—what pro- 
portion of the fees each of the various archi- 
tects shall receive and what portion of the 
work each is to do. Vagueness on this point 
leads to most distressing relationships and 
loss of good talent, sometimes. The time 
is coming when librarians will be called in 
more often to pass on, or, much better, to 
advise on, the development of floor plans for 
new buildings. 

Continuing this chapter of items in the 
practical procedure for a building project, I 
would introduce the idea of some new ad- 
visory services which to me seem highly 
valuable, but which have not, I believe, been 
widely used in connection with library build- 
ings. Architects are not, as a rule, eager to 
have us take the advice of associated ad- 
visers, nevertheless the final result cannot 
but be better if counsel is taken with two 
groups in particular—I refer first to the 
group of building owners and managers, 
which may be represented by a local chapter 
of the National Building Owners and Mana- 
gers Association. Such chapters are active 
in many large American cities. In the 
national organization, there are a few men 
acting as counselors, each of whom is a 
specialist in his own aspect of building 
operation. These men know about such 
things as heating, plumbing, elevators, and 
janitor work. In our case this has meant 
the probable saving of about thirty thousand 
dollars in original building cost and of four 
or five thousand dollars annually in operating 
expense. It is probable that these aspects re- 
ceive much less attention in the case of pub- 
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lic buildings that in that of commercial 
buildings. Perhaps the taxpayer has some 
rights in the matter. 

In this same chapter and under advisory 
service, I would mention that of the National 
Electric Light Association. When the archi- 
tect and his appointed engineer have reached 
the stage where the light outlets are located 
and where the general scheme of illumination 
has been decided, then is the time for the 
library board and librarian to challenge their 
ideas by such questions as: Are table lights 
or overhead lights preferable? Are the 
workrooms properly lighted in the corners? 
What sort of stack lights are to be used? 
The staff of the N. E. L. A., which is an 
organization representing the electric lamp 
and fixture manufacturers, is willing to go 
over architects’ and engineers’ drawings 
without expense and to measure the ex- 
pected foot candles of illumination at each 
point and see if they are adequate. This 
matter is so important that I personally feel 
that the assurance given by architects and 
engineers is by no means sufficient. The 
librarian or his colleagues should prepare a 
statement in which all doubts or special 
problems will be set forth for these experts 
to consider in checking up the layouts made 
by architects and engineers. 

I am spending some little time in indicating 
some of the details which in so many cases 
are left in a wholesale manner to the wis- 
dom of architects and engineers, who are, 
of course, primarily responsible and who are 
hired to do the job efficiently. With due 
respect to them, I doubt if many of them can 
finish such a job, on their own, quite as well 
as they can with the advice and help of the 
two groups of specialis s I have described. 
So far as I am ceeded, I would have an 
understanding from the beginning with the 
architects that the trustees and the librarian 
will feel free to question their decisions and 
to seek advice from any source to stack up 
against the opinions of even the best archi- 
tect in the country 

Then, under this same heading of a pro- 
gram, I would mention the value of prepar- 
ing furniture layouts at the earliest possible 
time. This is a piece of work for 
librarians themed! a 


which the 
res are largely responsible. 


The architect will take it rightly if they 


proceed, and it will be found, strangely 
enough, that laying out of furniture to scale 
on tentative drawings helps to crystallize 
many problems of partitions, lighting, and 
stairs, and leads to decisions that make for 
a better arranged building. Likewise, the 
specifications, of a technical nature and al- 
most entirely in the hands of the architects, 
need some scrutiny from the library trustees 
and librarians, to see that the types of mate- 
rial are those which will give the best serv- 
ice and to prevent the substitution of 
materials that are less desirable. This is a 
hard thing to prevent in building contracts 
handled by municipal governments, where the 
lowest bid has to be accepted and where 
pressure is brought to bear to make sub- 
stitutions which even the architect can hardly 
withstand. 

And, finally, after all of these plans and 
specifications are prepared, come the adver- 
tising and securing of bids, and considera- 
tion of the questions of possible alternates, 
or the wisdom of having any alternates at 
all, the relationship between the library and 
the contractor, and the ways to guard against 
inferior subcontractors. 

All of the topics which I have just enu- 
merated can be profitably considered in a 
long and highly important chapter of a sort 
which I have not yet found in any book on 
library buildings, on public buildings, on 
churches, or on other buildings, with the ex- 
ception of Englehart’s books on school build- 
ings. 

Then should follow a separate chapter on 
the location of the building and all the 
features that enter into this choice. On this 
point, there seems to be divergence in the 
ideas of different librarians. Some of them 
think that the psychology of the modern 
public library is that the public will put 
on its Sunday clothes, take a long walk 
or street car ride into the suburbs, and 
find a beautiful building surrounded by a 
square of green lawn. There is also the 
school, of which I am one, which thinks that 
the public library should be on one of the 
four corners of the most important pedes- 
trian crossing in the city, along with the 
bank, office building, and department store. 
We will not enter into the arguments now, 
but a lively chapter is involved in this sub- 
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ject and one which means the saving or 
waste of thousands of dollars to the tax- 
payers in any community. A free site may 
throw the library for a loss of fifty thousand 
dollars over a twenty-year period. Trustees 
need to hear the pros and cons on this 
subject. 

Up to this point, everything suggested is 
of a more or less general character and in 
the nature of principles and procedures, re- 
gardless of the type of individual building in 
question. It would be well to follow this by 
a series of six or seven chapters, each de- 
voted to public library buildings in com- 
munities of a certain size; for example, in 
villages, where the expenditure would be 
less than $10,000; then in towns, up to 
$25,000; in cities, up to $75,000; in middle 
sized cities, up to $150,000; in large cities, 
up to $300,000; in metropolitan communities, 
where the building is to cost more than 
$300,000. In each of these chapters, the text 
would show, among other things, the re- 
lation of the size of the city to the organi- 
zation, and the effect of the organization on 
the plan of the building and the convenience 
of patrons, together with adequate descrip- 
tion and criticism of the exterior design and 
plan of a number of outstanding examples in 
the particular size group. 

Such chapters might well be followed by 
one in which the whole subject of library 
organization, as related to the building plan, 
is analyzed in a more careful way than has 
ever yet been done in print. Time does not 
permit going into this subject here, but any- 
one who visits library buildings and notices 
the organization of the work must be im- 
pressed within a few minutes by the influence 
of the building on the division of work. 
Where, for example, should the information 
desk be in the large library—is it part of the 
circulation or reference function? The lay- 
out of rooms has a good deal to do with the 
answer. Is the children’s department in 
the basement, on the second floor, or on the 
main floor? This subject is a profitable one 
for investigation, and the theories and 
general principles involved in it ought to be 
available for each library board to use in 
studying its own problem. 

Following this logically comes a chapter 
each on the three most widely found activi- 


ties and their respective rooms. I refer to 
the circulation department, the children’s de- 
partment, and the reference department; 
their relation to the bookstacks—what pro- 
portion of the books, for example, ought to 
be open as against closed stacks. 

Another chapter would follow, dealing 
with the arrangement of work and the space 
in the preparatory departments. ‘The litera- 
ture on this subject is very slight, yet the 
preparatory work in public libraries, as a 
whole, constitutes a very large proportion of 
the salary costs. It is surprising to see what 
economies can be effected in this part of 
library work by studies given to the simpli- 
fication of the processes and the routing of 
the work. I wish that time permitted some 
reference to the layout which Mr. Evans of 
the Somerville (Mass.) Library was kind 
enough to send me, showing the arrangement 
of his catalog-room routine. A_ book on 
library planning cannot go into catalog or 
other departmental administration, but cer- 
tainly it should suggest some principles so 
effectively that the heads of the different de- 
partments can consider the whole matter in 
the light of the new building and what it 
can mean in economies. 

My time has now been consumed, and I 
still have several chapters to propose. I 
will simply enumerate them: 


Staff accommodations 

Intrusion of other activities in library 
building (museums, societies, etc.) 

Meeting and conference rooms—when and 
where not advisable 

Exhibition features in library buildings 

Floors 

Bookstacks 

Shelving 

Furniture (preparation of a furniture 
schedule) 

Lighting 

Heating 

Ventilating and conditioning 

Chapter on interesting details (to include 
points in article by Helen T. Kennedy) 

Details of construction and finish 

Itemized cost schedule 

Remodeling 


Maintenance, janitor instructions, costs 
* * *# 
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After reading Mr. Wheeler’s paper, Mr. 
Hughes proposed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the Library Buildings 
Round Table, meeting at New Orleans, 
April 28, 1932, calls attention to the great 
need of a comprehensive book on public 
library buildings, emphasizing their planning 
to further the changing services of the mod- 
ern library, their economy as to construction 
and operating, and the problems involved in 
their undertaking and completion. The 
round table requests the Executive Board 
and the Editorial Committee to consider this 
need and to secure funds for a grant-in-aid 
for the preparation of such a book, with the 
further idea that a supplement of develop- 
ments and plans may be issued subsequently, 
possibly at five-year intervals.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously, 
and the chairman of the meeting was in- 
structed to see that the matter was brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities. 


A paper was read by Clarence E. Sherman, 
Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island, 
entitled “The Influences of Climate on Li- 
brary Architecture.” This paper, which is 
the first serious contribution to library litera- 
ture on this topic, will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Willis Kimball Stetson, Free Public Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut, discussed 
informally the matter of sloped book-shelves 
for fiction, book supports, and book stops. 

The chairman brought to the attention of 
the group the appointment by the A. L. A. 
Executive Board of a special Committee on 
Library Equipment and Appliances, and con- 
siderable discussion on library equipment 
followed. 

James Thayer Gerould, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, Princeton, New Jersey, was 
elected chairman of the Library Buildings 
Round Table for the coming year. 

Orvanpo C. Davis, Chairman 


Library Radio Broadcasting Round Table 


HE Library Radio Broadcasting 
Round Table met Tuesday, April 26, 
at the De Soto Hotel, Luther L. 
Dickerson, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, chairman, presiding. Thirty-four 
were present. 

In discussing the need for radio programs 
of distinction, Mr. Dickerson said that both 
the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System were ready 
to give their attention to good educational 
programs, properly prepared, when and if 
such programs were forthcoming. The or- 
ganizing of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, a non-partisan organ- 
ization of laymen and educators, answered 
the challenge of the commercial broad- 
casting companies. The national advisory 
council has planned programs, prepared by 
specialists in their subjects, on psychology, 
economics, government, vocational guidance, 
and labor problems. These programs have 
been distinctive and unique, and of special 
interest to librarians, from the beginning of 
their organization, because they have in- 
cluded as an integral part of their plan the 


follow-up of subjects which must come 
through reading. In each case the speakers 
have mentioned books, and book lists have 
been prepared for each series of broadcasts. 

The chairman introduced a discussion of 
the problems involved in the making of these 
book lists in relation to their use in public 
libraries. The type of book selection, 
length of lists, and timeliness of their dis- 
tribution were discussed. It was pointed out 
that books selected, in many cases, have been 
too obscure, or too specialized and technical, 
for general library use. The national ad- 
visory council has been informed of criticism 
and given suggestions with a view toward 
making the future lists as practical and help- 
ful as possible. The chairman spoke of the 
need for humanized books on these lists 
and mentioned the fact that many small 
libraries use the lists as buying guides. He 
then announced the temporary appointment 
of Mary Frank, formerly head of the Ex- 
tension Division of the New York Public 
Library, as a special representative of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education. 
Miss Frank has been preparing lists of books 
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for the forthcoming series on labor. Her 
first report indicates that the lists will be 
fully annotated, that books for the beginner 
in a subject and books for the experienced 
reader will be indicated by an A and B 
grading, and that books for first purchase 
will be so indicated. 

A discussion of library publicity methods 
in relation to these broadcasts followed. A 
member of the public library staff, Chicago, 
described the bulletin boards announcing the 
lectures, and the selling of the pamphlets 
and notebooks in the library. Edel E. See- 
bach, Public Library, Milwaukee, said that 
each branch of that library has a radio 
announcement bulletin board upon which all 
programs of distinction are posted. 

Mrs. Mildred Othmer Peterson, Public 
Library, Des Moines, Iowa, reported that 
bulletin boards in that library bring forth 
comment and opinion from the readers and 
that such publicity is worth the effort and 
time expended. 

The chairman then told of the success 
of the Indianapolis Public Library in spon- 
soring a discussion group, based on one of 
the national advisory council’s broadcasts. 
In codperation with the Jewish People’s 
Forum, a meeting was arranged in the li- 
brary to hear John Dewey speak. About 
fifty people attended this meeting. A local 
professor spoke on John Dewey. The broad- 
cast was turned on, and the group heard 
Dr. Dewey’s talk. The broadcast was then 
followed by discussion. 

Looking toward the future, the chair- 
man summed up the activity of the Library 
Radio Broadcasting Committee. He said 
that the committee’s efforts should be di- 
rected along the following lines: 

Active support by libraries of educational 
radio activities ; 

A series of book talks, nationally spon- 
sored; 

A children’s hour of entertainment, closely 
allied to books and reading interests. 

The chairman followed this summary with 
a question, “Have we as a committee given 
enough attention to local broadcasts?” 

This led to a discussion of the problems 
of the library in relation to its local station. 
It became apparent from the discussion 
that the time for most library broad- 


casting was given free of charge by 
local stations and that, as a result, the 
favorable hours were seldom available for 
library programs. Moreover, competition 
with major programs was too great for the 
library program to carry effectively. 

Mrs. Peterson told of the broadcasts by 
the Public Library, Des Moines, given at 
the request of the local station, usually once 
a week at 10:15 Pp. M. When this time was 
sold, the library undertook to discover, by 
informal survey methods, whether the public 
wanted the broadcasts continued and what 
were the favorable hours. A series of ques- 
tions was distributed to patrons from the ]i- 
brary desks. More than eight hundred 
signatures, asking that the programs be con- 
tinued and designating the most favorable 
time as being between four and five o’clock 
in the afternoon, were turned in to the li- 
brary. These were presented to the local 
station, and, as a result, the library programs 
are continuing. The programs consist of 
reviews of books, monthly reviews of current 
magazine articles, and programs for special 
occasions, such as music week, the anni- 
versaries of the library, etc. Book reviews 
are prepared by members of the staff. The 
librarian, Forrest B. Spaulding, has prepared 
“Ten Points to Remember in Writing Radio 
Book Talks” as a practical aid for those 
who write the reviews. 

A member of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary staff reported that Mary S. Wilkinson, 
director of work with children, has given 
a weekly broadcast on the subject of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Charlotte E. Evans, Public Library, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, said that the library has 
sponsored a weekly broadcast, the papers 
being written by volunteers on the staff. 
Their experience has revealed that a seven- 
page paper, double-spaced typing, is the 
proper length for a fifteen-minute broadcast. 

Miss Dorothy Gordon, one of the artists 
of the American School of the Air and the 
editor of Sing it yourself (E. P. Dutton), 
described the methods of program building 
from the point of view of the studio manager. 
She spoke of the immense importance of 
dramatization as a means of interesting and 
holding the interest of a radio audience and 
especially of its importance in vitalizing for 
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young people instruction or information of 
any kind. She read a letter from Miss 
Alice Keith, of the American School of the 
Air, asking that librarians keep in mind 
the necessity for cutting or adapting certain 
stories for broadcast purposes. Miss Keith 
feels that the practice of the studios in cut- 
ting and adapting is meeting with severe 
criticism from librarians. Subsequent dis- 
cussion brought out the point that librarians 
do not object to cutting and adaptation, if it 
is well done; that storytellers, in public 
libraries, have exactly the same problems to 
meet; and that the criticism is directed 
rather to choice of material which is un- 
suitable for cutting and adaptation because 
of literary excellence and peculiar or unique 
expression which should not be tampered 
with. 

Donald Bean of the University of Chicago 
Press then gave some of the statistics of 
the distribution of material printed in con- 
nection with the broadcasts of the national 
advisory council. Mr. Bean said that the 
influence of the broadcasts depended upon 
the use of the reading lists and questions 
by the listener. He thought that greater 
results could be obtained through codpera- 
tion with local groups and, in this connection, 
mentioned the fact that there were two 
hundred and fifty college listening groups in 
Iowa. 

Mr. Bean discussed plans for the labor 
series and said that a new type of distribu- 
tion of printed material would be in- 
augurated for this series, the handbook being 
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distributed free and the 
being sold. 

He told also of the plan for the summer 
reading list, to be prepared by Miss Frank 
for use by listeners during the summer, in 
the interim between the broadcasts of this 
spring and the beginning of the fall series. 

He announced that the lectures of the 
psychology and economics series are to be 
made available in a collected volume. 

Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public 
Library, spoke further of the need for 
lists that are practical and authorita- 
tive. A wide use of these lists by small 
libraries as buying guides will result 
in a highly standardized collection of 
books throughout the country, said Miss 
Flexner. She spoke of the dangers of 
such standardization and said that every 
list must be adapted to local needs and not 
used regardless of local conditions, “for it 
is one thing if we take the radio and use it, 
but it is quite another if the radio takes us.” 

Marilla Waite Freeman, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke of that library’s 
attempt to establish listening groups. 
The effort failed because of atmospheric 
conditions. She said, however, that there has 
been a high order of response to, and interest 
in, the radio publicity, announcements, and 
information which the library makes avail- 
able to its public. 

After the chairman had called the atten- 
tion of the group to a recent book by Lawton, 
called Radio speech, the meeting adjourned. 
Frances CLARKE Sayers, Acting Secretary 


individual talks 


Order and Book Selection Round Table 


ITH an attendance of nearly four 

hundred straining room capacity 

and resembling a section rather 

than a round table meeting, the Order and 

Book Selection Round Table was held at the 

Roosevelt Hotel, Thursday morning, April 

28, under the chairmanship of Adaline Bern- 

stein, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The first speaker was Herbert F. Jenkins, 

vice president of Little, Brown and Com- 

pany, and member representative of the 


Board of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, who spoke on 


Mayor Prosiems or Lisrary Book BuyiInc 
Publishers’ Point of View 

When the American Library Association 
invited the National Association of Book 
Publishers to take part in this discussion 
on “The Major Problems of Library Book 
Buying,” based on the article, “What the 
Librarian Wants,” by Karl Brown, of the 
New York Public Library, which appeared 
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in the Library Journal for November 15, 
1931, President Cass Canfield of the pub- 
lishers’ association appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the librarians’ criticism as 
voiced by Mr. Brown. 

This committee, of which Guy Holt, of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company of 
New York, is chairman, has given the mat- 
ter careful consideration, and I am report- 
ing in a general way the views of the 
publishers. Manifestly, it is impossible for 
me to state definitely what all the publishers 
will or will not do to remedy our alleged 
shortcomings. According to Publishers’ 
Weekly, the number of publishers who is- 
sued more than 5 new books or new edi- 
tions during 1931 totaled 227. Sixty per 
cent of the books recorded came from the 
presses of 47 publishers, who brought out 
more than 50 books each, and 19 of these 
47 published over 100 books each. 

Of the total of 227 publishers who is- 
sued more than 5 books each last year, 133 
did not appear on the list ten years ago, in 
1921, and these new publishers are responsi- 
ble for about half of last year’s output. 
Almost anyone with an idea, an author, 
and a little capital may start book publish- 
ing, with the result that the increased num- 
ber of publishers during the past decade has 
been instrumental in developing many new 
and promising authors and, at the same 
time, in adding new titles to plague the 
bookseller and the librarian. Statistics 
show that the output of new books and 
new editions increased from 10,027 in 1930 
to 10,307 in 1931. But, despite this in- 
crease of about 300 titles, the publication 
of fiction fell off somewhat, although we all 
realize that it is still too large. 

Miss Vosper, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, tells me that she received 5,128 of 
these 10,000 or more books last year, which 
of course represented the cream of the pub- 
lishers’ lists, together with a lot of the 
skimmed milk. In 1931 the Booklist entered 
2,946 new books and new editions, which is 
enough for any library to purchase in these 
days of depression! 

Both booksellers and librarians complain 
that too many books are being published. 
Many of the publishers are earnestly en- 
deavoring to reduce our lists, and consider- 


able progress is being made in this direction. 
A survey of book production for the first 
quarter of 1932 shows a I0 per cent de. 
crease in the number of titles in comparison 
to a similar period last year. A decrease 
of 17 per cent was forecast in the “Spring 
Announcements” number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, March 12. 

Speaking for my own house alone, I can 
state with considerable satisfaction that 
Little, Brown and Company began its Policy 
of fewer and better books several years ago, 
with the result that our output of new books 
and new editions has steadily decreased. In 
1928 we published 101 trade or general liter- 
ature titles, 96 in 1929, 94 in 1930, and only 
73 last year. Up to and including May, we 
will have published but 26 books so far this 
year, and our schedule for the remaining 
seven months contains at present approxi- 
mately 40 titles, making a total of 66. One 
result of this policy is that a larger per- 
centage of our publications is entered in 
the Booklist. As the depression continues 
and the sales of both new and old books fall 
off, most publishers are likely to reduce 
their output. 

Regarding the matter of underproduc- 
tion, that is, lack of books in certain fields: 

There have been occasional instances of 
librarians suggesting to publisher friends 
that there is need for a book on a certain 
subject, or to meet the demands of certain 
age groups. In the field of children’s books, 
librarians have been particularly helpful in 
suggesting and evaluating books. 

The proposal recently made by the A. L. 
A., however, for setting up machinery for 
submitting suggested topics for new books to 
a selected group of librarians seems a little 
too cumbersome to be effective. The present 
informal method—the publisher asking the 
opinion of individual librarians who he 
knows are specially qualified—takes care of 
such needs. Publishers have made an effort 
to meet the requirements for good fiction 
for older girls, as pointed out by librarians, 
and also books for “intermediates.” The 
supply of adventure and aviation stories 
has outdistanced the demand! Publishers 
are always glad to have a specific suggestion 
from a librarian for a book that is needed. 

Out-of-print books present a_ special 
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Several conferences have been 


problem. { - 
held on this subject in the past year without 


reaching any real solution. When the 
A. L. A. Book Buying Committee tried to 
check the demand for 25 out-of-print books, 
listing them on a page in the April, 1931, 
Booklist, the response from librarians was 
not very large and it was difficult to esti- 
mate what the actual demand for these 
books would be. For instance, Black dia- 
monds, by Jokai (Harper) was listed, and 
the returns indicated a demand from the 
libraries for 73 copies the first year after 
it was brought back into print and 27 the 
following years for replacement. This book 
was dropped from Harper’s list in 1928. 
Sales for the last five years of its existence 
ranged from 38 to 61 copies. Unless the 
publisher can be assured of an initial de- 
mand for at least 300 copies and a replace- 
ment demand for several years following, 
it is inexpedient for him to make the invest- 
ment to reprint the book. Publishers do not 
let books die if there is any real chance of a 
sufficient sale. 

Would librarians be willing to subscribe 
definitely in advance for titles which they 
think should be brought back into print? 
Unless the publisher is given a definite as- 
surance of quantity orders, he cannot put 


the book back on his list. 


Avenues of Information about New Books 


The publishers’ association would like 
to make a practical report to members as 
to just what information about new books 
librarians want to receive and in what form 
they wish to have it come. Out of this dis- 
cussion and possibly subsequent letters, we 
would like to have answers to questions such 
as these, in order to make sure that libra- 
rians are receiving news of new books in the 
most practical and economical form: Are 
the cards now sent out by some publishers 
sufficiently valuable to warrant the expense 
of preparing them? Should cards be avail- 
able only for certain classes of books? How 
useful in the library are the publishers’ 
seasonal announcements and catalogs? If 
the publisher sends a regular bulletin or 
letter to libraries, what data should it con- 
tain about each book listed? Is the general 
publicity material—news releases, circulars, 





etc.—of the type sent to booksellers and re- 
viewers of any use to libraries for their 
displays and publicity plans? 


Books on Approval 


Recently the suggestion has been made 
that libraries receive books on approval to 
be returned if the librarian decides not to 
purchase the title. Unless the publisher can 
count on the possibility of getting a quan- 
tity order on the book, the cost of sending 
out approval copies is too great. In other 
words, there are very few libraries where 
the potential sales to the main library and 
the branches are sufficient to permit sending 
returnable books. When orders for books 
are received in advance of publication, I 
am informed that shipments to libraries 


are made simultaneously with those to book- 
sellers. 


Travelers’ Calls 


Almost all publishers now have their 
salesmen call on libraries. In some cases 
librarians have indicated that they do not 
wish to see travelers, but the majority 
welcome the opportunity to go over the pub- 
lisher’s line and obtain first-hand informa- 
tion about new books and authors. The 
question of routing the order through the 
local dealer or a wholesaler must naturally 
be left entirely to the librarian. Librarians 
have sometimes complained that travelers 
do not know the library point of view, but 
publishers, particularly this year, are keep- 
ing this point in mind and trying to give 
salesmen the extra information about books 
which the librarian wants but which, in a 


good many cases, the bookseller does not 
need to have. 


Revisions and New Editions 


Librarians have frequently asked that 
they be notified in advance when revised 
editions are in preparation. The publishers 
are glad to advise them as soon as possible, 
but, as a matter of fact, the length of time 
which a revision will take is often difficult 
to determine and until the book is actually 
in process it is inadvisable to make any 
announcement about it. 

In Mr. Brown’s article in the Library 
Journal, the suggestion was made that re- 
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gional library associations might set up head- 
quarters for reviewing. Would not this 
be duplicating machinery already established 
by the A. L. A. Booklist? The cost of 
regional listings would mount up rapidly 
and if books were sent around for reading 
to a committee of librarians, recommenda- 
tions would often be delayed too long to be 
really effective. 

The publishers’ committee is recommend- 
ing that the publishers send sheets whenever 
possible to Miss Vosper at the Booklist 
office, and many houses are already doing 
this in order to help her speed up the list- 
ings so that they can reach librarians earlier. 


Book Begging 


Library begging for free copies of books 
has grown in recent years. While pub- 
lishers realize that budgets are often limited 
and there is a natural desire to get as many 
books gratis as possible, it seems unfair to 
expect publishers to contribute books. After 
all, there is no more reason for giving away 
books than furniture, and publishing is not 
sufficiently profitable to permit this charity. 
The publication of many important books is 
really made possible by library support; if 
the publisher cannot count on this market, 
he is unable to make the investment neces- 
sary to bring out the book. 


Bookmaking 


In the matter of bookmaking, the com- 
mittee has considered the chief points 
stressed by Frank K. Walter in the Library 
Journal, May 1, 1931: thin paper, small 
format books, impractical—almost none are 
now issued; bulky papers, undesirable—pub- 
lishers have definite plans for gradually re- 
ducing the bulk of books from season to 
season; paper used for bindings instead of 
cloth—very rarely used now; end papers 
which carry maps and illustrations—cer- 
tainly a point worth considering, and some 
publishers have discontinued these because 
of the difficulty librarians experience in re- 
binding. The Book Clinic, organized by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts and 
attended by publishers’ manufacturing men, 
is studying all aspects of bookmaking and is 
emphasizing better design. It has been as- 
serted that trade editions today represent a 
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300 per cent improvement over the same 
books of fifteen years ago. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize what 
seems to the publishers an important factor 
in the purchase of books for libraries. It 
has been estimated that libraries spend on 
the average 30 to 35 per cent of their book 
appropriations for fiction, some libraries 
more than that. In a time like this, when 
every expenditure should be scrutinized, is it 
not the prime function of libraries to stress 
non-fiction books of more permanent value 
and let the commercial rental libraries 
handle the circulation of the more ephemeral 
fiction to a large extent? Naturally libra- 
ries must meet the demands of the public for 
fiction, and the better fiction certainly should 
be purchased, but the place the library has 
assumed in education and community life in 
the past decade makes it seem wise to spend 
the limited book funds available on books of 
permanent worth, emphasizing non-fiction. 


* * * 


The second paper was by Emily Van 
Dorn Miller, editor of publications, Ameri- 
can Library Association, on 


A Liarson SERVICE 
The A. L. A. Headquarters office at Chi- 


cago likes to think of itself as a clearing 
house for any legitimate information that 
librarians may require and anything perti- 
nent to libraries that may assist publishers 
in the service they are giving to libraries 
throughout the country. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline the 
plans for two proposed services. One, if 
set up, would assist in bringing back into 
print worth while or needed books now out 
of print. The other would determine from 
representative librarians, for the benefit of 
the publishers who ask it, whether or not a 
given manuscript would likely be, if pub- 
lished, a useful library item and one that 
libraries would buy. 

Let us take the out-of-print service first. 
The value of such a service seems to be 
fairly obvious, as everyone will admit that 
there are many fine and useful books, for 
which there is at least some library demand, 
which are obtainable only through the 
secondhand market, if at all. Many good 
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books are allowed to go out of print with- 
out sufficient effort from publishers or li- 
brarians to keep them in. The publishers are 
indifferent if the number of orders falls 
below a certain minimum, which may occur 
because the whole force of their advertis- 
ing is directed toward the sale of new books 
on the same subject, perhaps not nearly so 
good. Librarians contribute by accepting 
readily the new book substitute when the 
older one is reported out of print. Pub- 
lishers might take a more aggressive atti- 
tude toward older titles and push them, and 
librarians might take a more conservative 
attitude by not accepting the new book in 
place of the better old one. This might be 
better for all concerned. Incidentally, the 
depression, which cuts down the number of 
new titles and makes the publisher hesitate 
on new manuscripts, should cause him to 
do all possible in pushing good older titles 
still in stock. 

There are two main classes of out-of- 
print titles: popular books and essentials 
for college and university libraries. Some 
of the problems to be considered in con- 
nection with o.p.’s may be mentioned. 
Sometimes revision needs to be considered 
before reprinting; sometimes new illustra- 
tions. The question of the degeneration of 
the classics into cheap, poorly made edi- 
tions needs consideration; when librarians 
look for replacement copies, they are some- 
times unable to find suitable ones. Some- 
times an ordinary trade book is in print 
but no suitable library edition is available. 
Carl Cannon, who has given more thought 
to this whole problem than any other 
librarian I know, considers this question as 
important as the other. Mr. Cannon’s 
replacement list of fiction, which is now 
being compiled under his direction by a 
large committee, should help publishers to 
see that it is worth while to bring out 
popular titles in usable, cheap editions. 
Some desirable titles are available only in 
comparatively high-priced format. 

There is, of course, great risk in recom- 
mending for reprinting titles for which 
there might not be sufficient demand. 
Would it not be well if some automatic 
machinery for finding out what o.p.’s need 
reprinting could be set up in fifty repre- 
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sentative libraries? The order librarians 
could send their returned order slips, 
marked o.p., to an assistant who would 
note a multiple demand for certain titles 
(this would, of course, catch only recent 
o.p.’s, as librarians would not often place 
orders for the others, knowing them to be 
o.p.). If fifteen o.p. slips should come in 
for one title, a steady demand would be 
indicated in that library system at least. 
Lists from this library could be checked 
against others and if the same demand 
manifests itself from different sized libra- 
ries in different parts of the country, it 
would be safe to assume that reprinting 
would be justified. 

More circumspection is needed in the mat- 
ter of scholarly books. The same machin- 
ery might be set up, adding college and 
reference libraries. Members of faculties 
could probably indicate the importance of 
a title and whether or not it would be put 
on reading lists if in print. The tendency 
now is to leave an o.p. book off because of 
the difficulty of obtaining it. The fact that 
an author is famous and a title renowned 
is no proof of the value of that book from 
the commercial point of view, so that special 
care must be exercised before such books 
are recommended for reprinting. 

An eastern publisher who is interested 
in the A. L. A.’s proposal to concern itself 
in this matter of out-of-print titles, drew 
up a scheme of operation, which I will out- 
line for your consideration. First, the 
A. L. A. is to secure a revolving fund; then, 
through a committee, select the books that 
need reprinting. Next, publishers would 
be given definite orders to reprint these 
titles. The publishers would agree to print 
small editions of any books for which they 
hold plates, the A. L. A. to pay from its 
revolving fund for presswork, paper, stock, 
and binding. Manufacturing cost would 
be approximately 20 per cent of the list 
price of the book. The publisher would 
sell the book according to his custom and 
would pay a 20 per cent royalty, one-half 
to the A. L. A., one-half to the author. If 
there were no royalty agreement with the 
author, the A. L. A. would get 20 per 
cent; if the author’s royalty were 20 per 
cent the A. L. A. would get none. 
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From our point of view this would not 
seem a happy or economical arrangement. 
It is hard to see how the revolving fund 
would long revolve under such conditions, 
for a considerable part of the fund would 
soon be tied up in stock of slow moving 
titles, and it is hardly possible that a 10 
per cent royalty would replace even a fair 
fraction of the sum. 

The Section for Library Work with 
Children of the A. L. A. has for years 
carried on successful negotiations with pub- 
lishers, circularizing libraries to determine 
the demand for out-of-print children’s books. 
This is comparatively easy because the field 
is so much more limited than in the case 
of adult books. 

In April, 1931, a list of twenty-five titles 
was sent out by Mr. Cannon to libraries, 
the list representing out-of-prints in wide 
demand among librarians throughout the 
country. Many librarians did not trouble 
to check and return the list until specifically 
requested to do so. The possible num- 
ber of orders during the first and second 
years had been asked for. The response 
showed as high as 400 or 500 probable orders 
for some of the titles. The publishers ap- 
parently were not interested, for none 
promised to reprint, although Peter Smith 
is reprinting some, leasing the plates. 

Peter Smith is a dealer in out-of-print 
books, and about two years ago began the 
reprinting of o.p.’s for which he found 
there was considerable demand. He draws 
his suggestions from the New York Public 
Library and from librarians scattered over 
the country. He distributes an occasional 
circular to librarians, and some of his re- 
prints have been issued on the basis of the 
responses to these circulars, though Mr. 
Smith tells me that librarians often ignore 
circular inquiries and that they do not 
always purchase books even after they have 
indicated an interest in them beforehand. 
Mr. Smith leases the plates from the orig- 
inal publishers when he can, and when there 
are no plates he uses the offset method. 
He is fortunate in having the backing of a 
wealthy collector, from whom he borrows 
a sum sufficient to produce each reprint, 
giving the collector notes for four or five 
years, during which time he expects to 


liquidate the investment. Mr. Smith 
charges no operating expenses against the 
venture, as he has not had to add to his 
space or his office force for his new pub- 
lishing enterprise; and, although he fears 
that some of his titles will not pay their 
way and will have to be remaindered, 
others enjoy a fair sale, and his general 
business gains through the prestige he has 
acquired as a publisher. Mr. Smith feels 
that publicity for his reprints is a serious 
problem. He cannot afford to circularize 
all libraries; large review mediums pay no 
attention to reprints, and this leaves paid 
advertising and the Booklist columns as 
about his only means for making known to 
librarians that certain books formerly out 
of print are now available, through him. 
Mr. Smith takes over the royalty obligations 
of original publishers and fixes his selling 
price on the basis of costs, number of copies, 
and time allowed to liquidate. The net 
price is usually somewhat more than that 
of the original edition. 

In January of this year, Mr. Cannon and 
Mr. Lydenberg of the New York Public 
Library held a conference with twelve or 
fifteen representatives of university presses. 
The feeling expressed there was unquestion- 
ably in favor of some mechanism to be set 
up by the A. L. A., by which information 
on needed out-of-prints will be obtained and 
turned over to publishers. It is likely that 
many titles on the want lists from college 
and reference libraries will be books orig- 
inally appearing with university press im- 
prints. 

The question of cost at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters for such a service has been con- 
sidered and it is estimated that $6,000 a 
year for several years would establish the 
service and put it on its feet. This sum 
would take care of a special assistant and 
a stenographer, together with supplies, post- 
age, mimeographing, etc. The plan is to 
include adult and juvenile books for all 
kinds of libraries, the “indispensables and 
the populars,” with occasional planograph 
reproductions of rare books. Probably the 
first step would be the compilation of two 
master lists of out-of-prints, to be made up 
from the 4. L. A. catalog, 1926, Felsenthal’s 
Readable books in many subjects, Classics 
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of the western world, Shaw’s List of books 
for college libraries, One thousand useful 
books, and the letters we have collected 
from librarians. One of these lists would 
consist of popular titles, the other of 
scholarly ones. The latter would be sent 
to most college and some public libraries, 
asking each to indicate the number of copies 
they would probably buy, at approximately 
the same price as the last edition, if the 
book were reprinted, and also to indicate 
the probable repeat orders. Returns might 
result in a list of fifty, which would have 
to be sent out again to get a concentration 
of returns on the books. 

The same procedure would be followed 
with the public library list of more popular 
titles. Here children’s books would be in- 
cluded, and relations would be established 
with the Book Production Committee of 
the Section for Library Work With Chil- 
dren, so as to get the benefit of their expe- 
rience and knowledge of the subject. 
Announcement would be made in the Book- 
list and the A. L. A. Bulletin, so that sug- 
gestions would be forthcoming as to the 
way in which the new service can be made 
useful in meeting specific needs. 

When replies come in from the libraries 
asked to check these two lists, the results 
would be reported to the publishers who 
hold original plates. If, in spite of what 
seems to us a fair demand, the publishers 
prefer to take no action, then the matter 
would be brought to the attention of such 
special publishers as the H. W. Wilson 
Company and Peter Smith, leaving them to 
make arrangement with the original pub- 
lishers if they wish to and can. Mr. Wilson 
is interested in bringing back o.p.’s, partic- 
ularly those analyzed in his Essay and 
General Literature Index. 

We would perhaps try to persuade pub- 
lishers to reprint a smaller number than 
they now consider profitable, some books 
on the border line, and to use a smaller 
minimum in annual orders before deciding 
to drop a title from their list. 

If, as may sometimes happen, an Eng- 
lish book is among those called for by Amer- 
ican libraries, we shall probably ask the 
Library Association of Great Britain to 
help us in determining the number of copies 


that libraries will probably buy if the book 
is reprinted. 

Mr. Cannon wonders whether a super- 
committee should not be set up to pass judg- 
ment on so-called scholarly books. It might 
include readers’ advisers, specialists in dif- 
ferent fields, and perhaps some dependable 
laymen. Specialists, we find, are inclined 
to be too enthusiastic, to overvalue the liter- 
ature in their line of interest, and to over- 
value general interest or possible sale. The 
super-committee would study all requests 
for reprints before submitting them to pub- 
lishers, to be sure that all are indispensables, 
not replaced, not out of date, and that no 
other book is in process of publication which 
would make the considered one unneeded. 

The A. L. A. is awaiting funds to carry 
out plans for this o.p. service. The same 
funds will also take care of the other service 
to which I alluded at the beginning of my 
talk and which, in conclusion, I shall briefly 
describe. 

This second service has been suggested 
by a leading New York publisher. He tells 
us that publishers have sometimes produced 
a book, saying, “It won’t go big over the 
counter, but it is a fine library book.” 
Sometimes that confidence has been justified, 
sometimes not. They do not really know 
what constitutes a desirable library book, 
except reference books pure and simple, or 
books desirable from every other point of 
view. If the A. L. A. could establish a 
simple mechanism for finding out library 
interest in and need for a certain book, it 
would help publishers to eliminate from 
their lists books now undertaken for libra- 
ries but not genuinely useful to libraries, and 
would bring some order into what is now, 
says this publisher, pretty chaotic. Aside 
from the obvious advantage to the publisher 
of learning what the attitude of represent- 
ative librarians would be toward a proposed 
publication, the plan, if put into operation, 
would soon be the means of eliciting sug- 
gestions from librarians as to subjects on 
which good books, that is, good from the 
library angle, are needed. 

It is generally assumed, I think, by peo- 
ple who buy and read books, that those 
books have had their origin in the minds of 
their authors, that they have burst upon the 
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publishers as full-blown manuscripts. I 
believe that (in the non-fiction field, of 
course) this is less and less the case, that 
more often than not it is the publisher who 
has had the idea for a book and has com- 
missioned, or inspired, an author to under- 
take it. So, librarians, by bringing their 
needs before publishers, may bring books 
into being. 

The plan is this: The publisher would 
send to the A. L. A. a descriptive note 
about a proposed book, giving author, title, 
approximate length, probable price, infor- 
mation as to how the subject is treated, and 
other pertinent data. We would mimeo- 
graph this information and send it out to 
about fifty libraries, which will have agreed 
in advance to codperate, and the replies 
received would be tabulated and turned over 
to the publisher, perhaps sent to him in full 
when of particular value. The publisher 
would pay a fee for each title on which he 
seeks this kind of information—a fee of 
perhaps $20. Only last week we sent out 
a letter to publishers describing this plan 
and asking whether or not they would be 
interested. ‘There had not been time for 
replies when I left Chicago.* Perhaps some 
publisher will feel that an opinion ex- 
pressed from such meager information will 
not be of sufficient value to serve him as 
a guide, but I am inclined to think it will, 
particularly in the somewhat doubtful cases 
where he seeks backing for his own judg- 
ment. Perhaps a publisher will say, “Why 
should I pay even $20 and then maybe turn 
down the manuscript?” But if the opin- 
ions of these librarians have convinced him 
that he would make a mistake to publish 
the book, would it not be worth $20 to him 
to have found this out in time? 

The editor of the Booklist selects the 
books which are reviewed there every 
month, from the votes of codperating 
librarians. She sends out, every week, a 
list of the new books received in her office, 
and on this list plus and minus votes are 
recorded. Because the books are so new, 
some librarians have not yet had time to 


* Letters from publishers received after this paper 
was read indicate, with a few exceptions, enthusiastic 


approval of the plan and a desire to take advantage of 
it. 


read or even see them. Consequently we 
often see a long row of plus votes in paren- 
theses. This means “From what I know of 
author and publisher and what I have heard 
about this book, I believe it is a good library 
book, but I have not seen it myself.” Now, 
if librarians can express that kind of an 
opinion on a book they have not seen, they 
could express a like opinion on a book not 
yet issued, but on which they had more in- 
formation than just author, title, and price, 
which appears on the Booklist tentative. 

We hope that both these plans have prac- 
tical possibilities, that they will work out to 
the advantage both of publishers and of 
librarians, and that they point the way to a 
clearer understanding between those two 
groups, in which the cordial good will of 
each must always mean so much to the 
other. 

* * * 


The discussion which followed, mainly 
approving, resulted in a motion which car- 
ried, authorizing the incoming chairman to 
appoint a committee to consider and con- 
fer with the National Association of Book 
Publishers and A. L. A. Headquarters 
concerning suggestions made and questions 
raised in the papers presented. 

The chairman then spoke briefly of the 
timeliness and importance of the second 
half of the program, a symposium discus- 
sion of the topic, “Meeting the Depression 
—Order and Book Selection.” 

The first speaker was Marilla Waite 
Freeman, who read Louise Prouty’s paper 
on 


Tue CLEVELAND Pustic Lisrary* 


Owing to an unusual tax situation, the 
libraries of Ohio have plumbed new depths 
in the general depression. A change in the 
tax laws has left the tax-supported libra- 
ries entirely without income for the first 
half of the year. The only resources avail- 
able have been incomes from gifts or be- 
quests and reserves from building funds or 
other savings. Cuts in book funds need a 
new definition. Can you call it merely a 
“cut” when almost three-fourths is taken 
away? 


* Abridged. 
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ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


The first move to meet the depression 
began some time ago. Urged by repeated 
warnings from the librarian of lean days 
to come, the various department heads had 
been building up their book collections with 
an ample supply of those titles that can be 
counted on to be in demand year after year. 
The branches, including the children’s 
rooms, were well stocked, and the main 
library collections, besides having a good 
supply of popular books, had been built up 
as never before on the scholarly side. 

When the evil day arrived, there were 
first of all certain fixed charges to be cov- 
ered—serials, yearbooks, continuations— 
all those publications which must be 
received regularly in order to keep the 
continuity of the files. The renewal of pe- 
riodical subscriptions fortunately falls out- 
side this first six months. Of course, all 
building up of the book collection had to be 
given up. “Desiderata” lists were laid 
aside, and such pleasant activities as the 
filling in of important sets from the Union 
list of serials. 

In all fields, few new titles are being pur- 
chased, and there is only scant duplication 
of copies. The main library is getting along 
with one copy of many titles that would 
ordinarily be duplicated, and this copy, in 
many cases, is made reference. 

The library’s rental collections are meet- 
ing a part of the demand. No titles not in 
the free collection are included, but more 
copies of fiction than heretofore are be- 
ing put into the main library rental col- 
lection, and its non-fiction is circulating 
very briskly. From five to ten rental copies 
of the most popular fiction are bought. Two 
to four copies of popular non-fiction are 
used; three, at present, for example, of 
Emma Goldman’s two-volume autobiog- 
raphy. 

Branch buying is limited; many titles 
put into the main library and ordinarily 
duplicated liberally do not appear at all 
in branch lists. The titles bought are 
largely of the “sure-fire” variety. The un- 
usual book that would delight a few ap- 
preciative readers is sacrificed to the good 
of the larger number. The non-fiction pur- 
chases are popular titles in the field of 
economics, inspirational books, and voca- 
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tional guides, good reading in travel and 
biography. Fiction is by no means omitted, 
and magazines are gaining new considera- 
tion as the only reading matter that can 
hold the attention of those who are too rest- 
less to settle down to a book. 

The Children’s Department began a year 
and a half ago to examine cheap editions of 
juvenile books with a view to finding and 
noting editions which would be satisfactory. 
No sacrifice has been made of content or 
the appearance of the shelves, but a con- 
siderable saving in money is being made. 
Of new titles, one copy of the important 
books is being purchased. Duplication of 
expensive books has been given up, and 
fewer titles are duplicated for the branches. 
During the past year the children’s libra- 
rians have withdrawn from circulation some 
duplicate copies of standard books and in 
this way they have built up a reserve which 
can be drawn on in this lean year to supple- 
ment the resources and improve the appear- 
ance of the juvenile collection. 

Technical books which go out of date 
most rapidly, such as those on television, are 
bought sparingly; the choice falling on books 
on automobiles, for example, that will be 
useful longer and among more readers. 
This, and the following choice between sub- 
jects called for, are typical of similar de- 
cisions in other fields: There are perhaps 
an equal number of calls for books on 
rabbit raising and on the care and feeding 
of tropical fish. One is a practical attempt 
to earn a livelihood, the other seems to be 
a decorative fad of the moment. The 
library buys and duplicates more liberally 
for the vocational need than for the other. 

The staffs of the Order and Catalog de- 
partmenty) have been greatly reduced. 
Funds onl too limited to permit the special 
pieces of work which might carry over in 
ordinary slack time. Therefore, many of 
the staff have been put on a part-time 
schedule, others are on leaves of absence. 
A number have been transferred for full or 
part time to relieve the pressure in other 
departments of the library. These trans- 
fers will be interesting in their results. 
Some temporary transfers will probably be- 
come permanent, others will end in the 
return to non-public work of a broader- 
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minded and perhaps a more contented as- 
sistant, who knows her institution as a 
library system, rather than as one depart- 


ment. 
* * * 


The next speaker was Effie Gale Abra- 
ham, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio, who 
read her paper entitled: 


Book SELECTION VERSUS DEPRESSION IN 
‘ToLEpo* 


Book buying in Toledo, with the ex- 
ception of fiction, has been restricted in all 
departments of the library system. Fiction 
purchases, which are always read on ap- 
proval, we have not restricted, buying as 
usual. Purchasing inexpensive reprints by 
Grosset, Burt, and others is our favorite 
means of replacing or adding copies of fic- 
tion titles which are still popular. All 
answers relating to books purchased by the 
Toledo Public Library must be interpreted 
in the light of the fact that fiction, both 
new titles and replacements, has _ been 
bought on a rental basis, with the exception 
of the standard classics, since January 1, 
1931. 

As to non-fiction buying, that is a dif- 
ferent tale. We are buying factual books 
of immediate usefulness, restricting those 
of merely theoretical utility. Recreational 
types of books of known interest are pur- 
chased, omitting those titles where interest 
might demand arresting the attention of 
potential readers; for example, a biography 
of a historical personage heretofore not ex- 
ploited or “debunked” but treated soberly. 
The purchasing of children’s books has 
taken the trend of apportioning more of 
that quota to new titles than replacements. 
Regular book quotas are spent for non- 
fiction which is selected to the best of our 
knowledge on the basis of permanent value. 
In order to make the book fund go as far 
as possible, we always hold a desirable file 
when the book fund is low. Whether we 
wait until the titles appear on the re- 
mainder market depends largely on the 
character of the book. Yet a new book, if 
needed, must be bought despite its cost. 

In this cost connection, government 
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publications might be used more as supple. 
mentary material or even to take the place 
of an expensive book. Their low cost makes 
them especially desirable for libraries when 
pennies must be counted. When a govern- 
ment publication does impart the desired in- 
formation, it is often superior to a book 
on the subject, being up to the minute and 
authoritative, and oftentimes containing in- 
formation not available elsewhere. 


* *x * 


Ralph Munn then spoke for 


THe CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH* 


In the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
the depression began at four o'clock one 
afternoon in November, 1931, when we 
were suddenly confronted with the ne- 
cessity of reducing our 1932 budget to the 
tune of $46,000, or about 8 per cent. By 
nine o'clock that evening the job was done, 
and of course, with so little time to plan, 
the poor old book fund took most of the 
punishment. This fund suffered a reduction 
of $30,000—from $112,500 to $82,500, or 
about 26 per cent. 

The allowance for periodicals was de- 
creased from $10,500 to $9,500. Circu- 
lating magazines were eliminated, on the 
theory that some readers might purchase 
their own magazines, because of their 
cheapness as compared with books and also 
because reading-room copies are available. 
Many magazines were dropped entirely, but 
in no case did we drop the last copy of any 
magazine which is included in one of the 
standard indexes. 

Continuations were reduced, largely by 
ordering many of them for delivery in alter- 
nate years only. 

[Policies regarding other book purchases 
mentioned by Mr. Munn are noted in his 
“Book Problems without Books,” which ap- 
peared in the A. L. A. Bulletin for May, 
1932, pp. 317-20.] 

* * + 


In the absence of a representative from 
Detroit, the chairman read a brief state- 
ment from Adam Strohm on the present 
situation in the Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Tue Dertroir Pusiic Lisrary* 


The Detroit library has proceeded to pur- 
chase all new English fiction on the dupli- 
cate pay basis. While the main library has 
had this accommodation for years the whole 
system did not go into full action until 
last year. It is doing very well and will 
be depended upon for the purchase and cir- 
culation of new fiction. 

As to non-fiction, the plan is to introduce 
within thirty days a revenue-making scheme 
by charging two cents for every adult book 
bought since January 1, 1931. This two- 
cent charge is a service or cover charge, 
collected when the book is released for home 
use. It does not involve any daily circu- 
lation fee. We may also charge two cents 
for renewals. Whatever money is realized 


through this scheme will be earmarked for 
the book fund. 

The point is this: The book fund has been 
cut in half as compared with normal years. 
The next year’s appropriation will contain 
a book fund of a certain amount contrib- 
uted from general taxes, or taxpayers, re- 
gardless of whether they use the library or 
not. We are inviting the registered library 
users to grubstake next year with the city 
or library administration, going about 50- 
50. The scheme has been in the public press 
and the volunteer expressions so far are 
favorable. 

* * * 

Wilma E. Reeve, of the Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, was elected chairman 
for the 1933 meeting. 


Lronarp Batz, Secretary 


Periodicals Section 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first session of the Periodicals 
Section was called to order Monday 
afternoon, April 25, by I. Charlotte 
Campbell, Public Library, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, who presided in the absence of 
Marian C. Manley, Business Branch, Free 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, chair- 
man. Seventy-four people attended the 
meeting. 

Miss Campbell called attention to two 
new publications, namely, Periodicals for 
the small library, by Frank K. Walter, and 
the Periodicals directory, by Carolyn F. 
Ulrich. She then asked the secretary to read 
the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Standardization of Periodicals as submitted 
by Janet Doe, chairman. 

This committee was the outgrowth of co- 
operation between the Business, Catalog, and 
Periodicals sections of the A. L. A. and 
the Special Libraries Association, to carry 
on the work so ably begun by a similar com- 
mittee established by the Catalog Section, 
under the chairmanship of William Stetson 
Merrill. The work of the committee con- 
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sisted chiefly in bringing to the attention of 
1,000 periodical publishers the points to be 
standardized. The mailing list was compiled 
from a basic selected list made up by the 
Periodicals Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. This report was unanimously 
accepted. 

The topic of the first meeting was “Peri- 
odicals in the New World.” Miss Campbell 
read a paper entitled: 


Future WorK OF THE 
PERIODICALS SECTION* 


When Mr. Severance suggested at the 
New Haven conference that the Periodicals 
Section draw up a five-year plan, little did 
he know how well the project would fit 
in with the theme of the convention, “Li- 
braries in a Changing World.” 

I have chosen to call this a three-year 
plan, rather than a five-year one, to prevent 
future officers from feeling tied down or 
hampered in any way in planning their pro- 
grams. This plan provides not only a list 
of activities to be carried on by the section, 
necessitating work by special committees, but 
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provides an outline of topics which a great 
many librarians would like to see developed 


on the future programs of the Periodicals 
Section. 


1. The most important work of the sec- 
tion, upon which will depend the successful 
outcome of all its other activities, is the 
tying together of all periodical interests 
throughout all sections. No effort in the 
way of improving periodicals can be accom- 
plished by any one section alone—it must be 
followed up by the combined effort of other 
sections and by a sustained effort carried 
over a period of at least three years. 

To accomplish this project other sections, 
round tables, and committees considering 
matters relative to periodicals should be in- 
vited to communicate with the chairman of 
the Periodicals Section to avoid duplication 
of discussions. There should also be an in- 
terrelated committee to keep all sections 
interested in touch and informed from year 
to year in regard to any effort made along 
this line at any A. L. A. meeting in order 
to gain the codperation of all sections in 
combined effort. 

2. The work of standardization of peri- 
odicals which has only been started should 
be continued. 

3. The general content of the magazines 
themselves should be considered. There is 
the matter of obscenity. Should not the 
Periodicals Section do something to combat 
this? How? 

4. It has also been suggested that the 
Periodicals Section serve in an advisory 
capacity to all libraries which may desire 
aid in the selection of their periodicals. 

5. Another suggestion is the preparation 
of timely bibliographies which might ap- 
pear in library publications or elsewhere. 

6. There should be a committee to study 
and develop the better use of business peri- 
odicals. 

7. There is a demand for fuller and fur- 
ther indexing. The Reader’s Guide skips 
too many articles; the Art Index does not 
include enough magazines; the Education 
Index skips too much, only putting in some 
of the book reviews appearing in a magazine. 

In the matter of business magazines, some 
are included in the Industrial Arts Index, 





an H. W. Wilson publication; some are ip. 
cluded in the Public Affairs Information 
Service Bulletin. Either there should be an 
index of business magazines alone or the 
P. A. I. 8. Bulletin should be improved, 

8. There is also a demand for the es. 
tablishment of a clearing house for informa. 
tion on periodicals: on changes, mergers, 
indexes, titles, dates due, etc. 

9. The section might conduct a general 
survey of work with periodicals throughout 
the United States, if not the rest of the 
world, with a view to getting out a book 
on the subject. 


Topics for Program Material 


Topics suggested for program material 
are: 


1. Periodicals in relation to public 
schools, colleges, and denominational schools: 

a. Research, reference, and _bibliograph- 
ical work 

b. Their library collections 

c. Discussion of educational and learned 
society publications 

d. Indexing and indexes 

2. Similarly, publications along other spe- 
cial lines, such as music, art, business, trade, 
science, technology and house organs, might 
be discussed. 

3. The matter of purchasing foreign 
magazines should be discussed. A suggested 
solution of regional buying, entailing inter- 
library loan, needs to be gone into quite 
thoroughly. 

4. How libraries may make more effec- 
tive use of periodicals: 

a. Courses in library schools, training 
schools, and summer schools. (In this con- 
nection Miss Doe raises the question as to 
how complete is the instruction in periodicals 
given in library schools. She suggests that a 
survey should be made to see if the extent of 
instruction in library schools meets the re- 
quirements which the section would accept. 
Miss Manley lays special stress on the teach- 
ing of business periodicals.) 

b. Methods in reference work, indexes, 
fugitive facts reference file, topical index 
of periodicals 

c. Bibliographical work in special sub- 
jects 
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d. A study of periodicals, their history and 
development 

e. A study of periodicals published by 
the state or government 

5. Routine work with periodicals: (a) 
selection, (b) checking, (c) display, (d) 
binding, (e) circulation, (f) cataloging, (g) 
shelving, (h) disposal of duplicates, (i) pre- 
vention of mutilation 

6. Interlibrary loans 

7. Publicity 


8. Administration of periodical divisions 
» * * 


Charles W. Smith, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle, spoke next on 


PERIODICALS AND FuTURE SCHOLARSHIP* 


We have met at a conference called to 
consider the place of the library in a chang- 
ing world. In harmony with this central 
theme, it has been deemed appropriate that 
we take stock of the situation with ref- 
erence to periodicals, examining once more 
the existing status and asking ourselves 
whether proper and adequate provision is 
being made for the needs of future scholar- 
ship. Are we wisely caring for present 
demands? Can we, by taking thought, add 
cubits to our stature? What will impaired 
budgets do to us? These are timely ques- 
tions for the consideration of the hour. 

To open the discussion of the afternoon, I 
wish to affirm that the improvement of our 
national resources in periodicals is a vital 
problem worthy of renewed consideration. 
The revelations of the Union list leave no 
doubt upon this score. The holdings there 
recorded tell a story of competition, duplica- 
tion, and neglect. 

Far from discouraging, however, the situ- 
ation has in it elements of promise. The 
lesson of the Union list of serials is co- 
ordination, but, whereas in the past codrdina- 
tion was regarded merely as desirable, it is 
now clearly seen to be possible. We have 
at least facts upon which codperation can 
be based. This invaluable work is already 
modifying the current purchasing of peri- 
odical sets and will continue to prove a 
useful, silent guide. It is no longer necessary 
to act in the dark when making decisions 
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with reference to the purchase of desirable 
journals. The Union list has furnished 
and, with ensuing supplements, will con- 
tinue to furnish the information needed for 
collective action. 

Granting that codrdination is desirable 
and possible, we still have a long way to go 
in effecting satisfactory techniques. 

A program designed to provide adequate 
materials for future scholars will include 
some or all of the following procedures: 


1. Definition of the Field of Purchase 

A division of the field of purchase is 
inherent in the meaning of the term “co- 
ordination.” Limitation is necessary if pre- 
eminence is to be reached in special fields of 
knowledge, and it becomes the duty of each 
library to confine its purchases within self- 
imposed boundaries. 


2. Conference 


In determining and agreeing upon fields 
of purchase, conference will be necessary. 


3. Codperative Purchase 

At annual conferences of state or regional 
library associations, questions relating to co- 
operative purchase could be discussed. This 
method does not bid fair to succeed except 


among large libraries or those in close 
proximity. 


4. Emphasis upon Complete Sets 

In any program designed to safeguard the 
periodical needs of future scholars, emphasis 
must be placed upon completion of sets. 


5. Improved Methods of Acquisition 
Greater attention should be given to the 
manner of ordering, receiving, and checking 
in and to improving periodical routine. 
Quite as important is an efficient procedure 
to insure the completion of imperfect sets. 


6. Preservation of Complete Sets 


After sets have been completed, great 
care should be used to keep them so. Un- 
necessary wear and mutilation must so far 
as possible be eliminated. 


7. Sub-Publication 
Mechanical devices for the economical re- 
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production of rare material promise much 
for the scholarship of the future. 


8. Sponsorship 


One plan that I wish particularly to urge 
is that librarians generally sponsor the ac- 
quisition of locally published serials. The 
Union list shows that a high percentage of 
periodicals is not to be found in the libraries 
of the locality of publication. 

Owing to the wide distribution of peri- 
odical publications, a very great increase in 
the aggregate resources of American libra- 
ries would result if each library were to 
specialize in securing complete sets of local 
periodicals. A special responsibility would 
fall upon each state library to collect the 
output of the small towns where there are 
no public libraries. 


Summary 


In closing, I wish only to repeat that, 
while librarians have the duty of making 
the materials of research available to the 
present generation, they have quite as im- 
perative a duty to provide for future schol- 
arship. What seems most desirable just at 
present is further study and analysis of the 
Union list of serials. Much remains to be 
done before the facts of the present situation 
with regard to our periodical resources be- 
come generally known and available. After 
the facts are known, ample publicity must 
be given in order to make the shortcomings 
of our present holdings fully understood by 
the rank and file. 

When the situation is known and ap- 
preciated, there is little reason to doubt that 
the details of coérdination will be so de- 
veloped that the future scholar will have 
not only as good a selection of periodicals as 
is now enjoyed in any individual library, but 
far greater resources on a national scale. As 
an ideal, we should stop at nothing short 
of at least one complete set of every worth 
while periodical in some American library 
where it can be used, or from which it can 
be borrowed. 


x * * 
In the discussion which followed the read- 


ing of Mr. Smith’s paper, a question was 
raised concerning the advisability of com- 
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piling regional lists to supplement the Union 
list of serials. Mr. Smith said that the two 
analyses of serials prepared in the Pacific 
Northwest were based, one on the Union 
list of serials and the other on the Union 
list supplement and suggested that the 
making of a list of locally published periodj- 
cals could be handled as a reference depart. 
ment problem. The growing cost of 
subscriptions and binding was discussed, and 
Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, said these should be the 
last items to be cut when budgets must be . 
pared. 

A motion was carried that it be the sense 
of this meeting that publishers of periodicals 
be invited to codperate with the A. L. A. in 
providing for the safe-keeping of one com- 
plete set of every periodical in America in 
some public or institutional library where it 
can be consulted, or from which it may be 
borrowed on interlibrary loan. 

The next paper was by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, New York Public Library, on 


SoME PERIODICAL ProBLems oF “SocIAL 
ScriENCE ABSTRACTS’* 


This is a statement about Social Science 
Abstracts: an exposition of the ends and 
aims, the hopes and ideals of the publishers, 
a request for expression of opinion from li- 
brarians as to the usefulness of the in- 
strument, an indication of ways it can be 
improved, a suggestion of ways in which 
it falls short. 

An idea of its achievements is quickly 
given when I say that it contained 11,093 
abstracts in 1929, 16,981 in 1930, and 19,853 
in 1931; it abstracts more than 4,000 differ- 
ent journals; it has 1,500 abstractors on its 
staff, covers 35 languages, and in 1931 had 
12,810 names in its author index and 44,721 
subject entries. 

Naturally, its primary object is to help 
the research student and investigator in the 
field of social science as defined by the titles 
of the organizations constituting the Social 
Science Research Council. This primary 
limitation of interest to research workers 
is the explanation of the broad grouping of 
its topics. For the general reader there is n0 
doubt that we, as librarians, would prob- 
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ably urge a dictionary arrangement by 
author and subject, following the form, say, 
of the Readers’ Guide or Poole’s Index. 

The research student, however, is compe- 
tent to take care of himself for the specific 
topics and asks for aid in the general 
exposition of the field. Here he wants sign 
posts to show him what to avoid, indications 
of things he can pass by, rather than a 
comprehensive or inclusive gathering of 
many topics of potential value. The flood 
of printed matter has become so great in the 
past generation as to make anyone working 
seriously in a given field plead first for ma- 
chinery to show him what he need not touch 
and thus permit him to devote an adequate 
amount of time to the really important 
productions to which he must give time, 
thought, attention, and reflection. 

Considering this, you will, I am sure, agree 
with me in commending the broad grouping 
of topics used by Social Science Abstracts. 
Each year a Classified Table of Contents, 
with elaborate subject and author indexes 
for the whole year, is published. This dic- 
tionary index is worth the particular atten- 
tion of librarians, for, in this way, the 
advantage of the ready reference tool is put 
at our service. 

What the editors wish to know from us 
as librarians is how this publication is meet- 
ing the public need. Are the abstracts, for 
instance, too long or too short? Is it neces- 
sary to translate from such languages as 
German and French, or is it fair to assume 
that people competent to conduct research 
in these fields would be able to glimpse the 
meaning of, if not actually to understand, the 
title in German and French after they have 
read the abstract set forth in English? 

No doubt one of the first comments you 
will make is to speak of the lag between the 
date of publication in the original periodical 
and the date of appearance of the abstract. 
I can assure you that the editorial office is 
making every effort possible to stabilize and 
standardize delivery of periodicals, and, 
following this, to speed the abstracting and 
the editing of the abstracts. 

The editors undoubtedly would be glad 
to know whether you have recommendations 
as to titles to be included or omitted. They 
likewise would rejoice to hear your com- 





ments on the distribution of periodicals. 
The Union list of serials will certainly help 
you locate the nearest titles when you are 
called on to supply a title not in your file. 
The editors undoubtedly would be glad to 
hear from you if you have an appeal from a 
student who needs a periodical not in your 
file and apparently not in your part of the 
country. Remember that the list of periodi- 
cals indexed is by no means final, that it 
changes from time to time, and your com- 
ments or suggestions as to this phase of the 
work will be received with thanks and will 
be sure of thoughtful attention. 

It is unfair to expect, of course, that all 
the problems suggested above will be set- 
tled this afternoon. I am sure we shall 
al! benefit by as free and full a discussion 
on this occasion as time permits. I am 
equally sure that those of you who may 
have thoughts on the subject later will be 
conferring a benefit on all of us if you will 
send your comments to the editor of Social 
Science Abstracts, 611 Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


* * * 


Henry Ormal Severance, University of 
Missouri Library, Columbia, recommended 
that publishers be requested to keep files 
of their periodicals for at least five years so 
that photostat copies might be made when 
duplicates are unavailable. 

The section adopted a resolution offered 
by Edith M. Phelps, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City, through the secretary 
that the Periodicals Section of the A. L. A. 
request that publishers of periodicals co- 
operate with their library subscribers at 
least to the extent of supplying, without 
charge, copies of periodicals needed for in- 
dexing purposes. 

Frederick Winthrop Faxon, F. W. Faxon 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, said that 
a number of librarians have complained 
about being urged by their local chambers of 
commerce to place their library subscriptions 
through a local agent and have asked for a 
suitable reply in refusing to do so. He 
offered the suggestion that it be put on the 
basis of economy of time and money, since 
the local agent must deal through larger 
ones, causing the library to pay two com- 
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missions and suffer the inconvenience of 
delay in placing subscriptions and com- 
plaints. He also asked if many librarians 
had been troubled by McGraw-Hill agents 
who stated that their publications were no 
longer available through regular library 
agents and must be purchased direct. He has 
found, upon investigation through the pub- 
lisher, that these claims were not sub- 
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stantiated, as the agents were instructed to 
solicit only mercantile subscriptions. 

Mr. Ranck reported a strong feeling 
among business men in his community 
against so-called “red material” and said 
they were organizing local censorship com- 
mittees. So far all complaints had been 
directed against news-stand periodicals and 
not those in the library. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session was held Wednesday 
morning, April 27, with an attendance of 
seventy people. The topic for the meeting 
was “The Use of Business Magazines in Li- 
braries,” and the four papers given were 
based on answers and summaries received in 
reply to a questionnaire prepared by Miss 
Manley. 

The first paper, by Julia Ideson, Public 
Library, Houston, Texas, was read by 
Louise Franklin. 


THE Use or Business MAGAZINES IN 
LarcE LIsBRARIES* 


Questionnaires on the use of business 
magazines in libraries in cities of 150,000 
population or more have been received from 
19 public libraries and 8 business branches. 
From these we find that business periodicals 
are well represented in number and in sub- 
ject matter treated. The policy of most 
libraries is to bind as far as funds will per- 
mit all magazines indexed in the periodical 
guides. Public libraries keep their files as 
long as they have space for them. Some 
libraries clip discarded magazines for infor- 
mation file. Business branches usually de- 
pend on the main library for bound volumes, 
binding for themselves very few files. 

Several libraries suggested including au- 
thor entries in Industrial Arts Index. 
While a few specific magazines were sug- 
gested for inclusion in periodical indexes, 
most librarians seem to think that the field 
is adequately covered. 

The twenty-five most important maga- 
zines showed great variation, according to 
the leading industries and interests of differ- 
ent sections of the country. Fifteen which 


* Abridged. 


seemed very generally used, together with the 
number of times each of them was men- 
tioned, were: Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 19; Business Week, 17; Adver- 
tising and Selling, 16; Printers’ Ink, 16; 
Automotive Industries, 14; Sales Manage- 
ment, 14; Nation’s Business, 14; Forbes, 13; 
Magazine of Wall Street, 13; Annalist, 13; 
Survey of Current Business, 13; Barron’s, 
13; Journal of Accountancy, 13; Engineer- 
ing News-Record, 12; Iron Age, 11. 

The satisfactory features of magazines are 
their timeliness and their aid in meeting 
current industrial problems. 

Their chief shortcomings are their sketchy 
articles, lack of proper indexes, and poor 
tables of contents. 

The better business periodicals are the 
chief sources of business information today. 


Discussion 


A motion was made that Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle be urged to put descrip- 
tive headings on paragraphs on current topics 
and to supply the H. W. Wilson Company 
with a free subscription for indexing. 

Mr. Ranck raised the question of what 
could be done to eliminate periodicals which 
show that their opinions on stocks and 
bonds are bought. No definite solution was 
offered. Someone asked about the reliability 
of the Magazine of Wall Street and Fi- 
nancial W orld, to which Mr. Ranck replied 
that the first was better than the second. 

Answering a request for a reliable source 
on oil royalties, he said that it was largely 
a matter of state legislation and that the 
department of conservation in Michigan had 
helped the Grand Rapids Public Library to 
answer such questions. A member from 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, said that the library there 
received questions from all over the country 
on the reliability of oil firms. Arthur El- 
more Bostwick, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri, suggested that Better Business 
bureaus might help supply this information in 
the communities where they were located, 
otherwise the Federal Trade Commission 
could be called on. 

Arralee Bunn, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, presented the next 
paper, which was entitled 


Tue Use or Business MAGAZINES IN 
Mepium Sizep Pustic Liprariges* 

Replies to a questionnaire on the use of 
business magazines in medium sized libraries 
brought out the following points: 

That most libraries of this size have fairly 
representative collections of business maga- 
zines covering a wide field of activities. 

That they are used principally for furnish- 
ing current information, not available in 
books, on business conditions and trends, 
new management methods, late statistics, 
market prices, and economic problems. 

That the majority of libraries do not bind 
this type of magazine, but keep files for 
varying lengths of time, depending upon 
their reference value, inclusion in indexes, 
and space available for storage. 

That a more thorough and inclusive in- 
dexing for these magazines is most de- 
sirable. 

That their most satisfactory features are 
their readability, reliability, concise, well 
written articles, good type and illustrations, 
up-to-date information, late statistics, clear 
authoritative discussions of current prob- 
lems, and the fact that they satisfactorily 
supplement the book collection. 

That their most conspicuous shortcom- 
ings are a lack of uniformity in title pages 
and indexes and the location of table of 
contents, volume numbers, and dates; lack 
of continuous paging, constantly changing 
size and name; and the fact that some are 
not indexed. 

The questionnaire also included a request 
for suggestions as to the twenty-five most 
important business magazines. 

The following titles appeared on four or 
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more lists: Advertising and Selling, Ameri- 
can Machinist, Automotive Industries, Bar- 
ron’s, Business Week, Commerce Reports, 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Elec- 
trical World, Engineering News-Record, 
Factory and Industrial Management, 
Forbes, Fortune, Harvard Business Review, 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, In- 
land Printer, Iron Age, Journal of Ac- 
countancy, Magazine of Wall Street, 
Monthly Labor Review, Nation’s Business, 
Printers’ Ink, Printers’ Ink Weekly, Rail- 
way Age, Sales Management, Survey of 
Current Business. 

Nation’s Business, Engineering News- 
Record, Printers’ Ink, Business Week, 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and 
Magazine of Wall Street were most 
often selected. 


Discussion 


Rollin A. Sawyer, New York Public Li- 
brary, defended the price of the Public 
Affairs Information Service saying that it 
is a cooperative enterprise and, even now, 
does not pay for itself. He suggested that 
the quarterly cumulative bulletins, which 
cost $25 a year, might meet the needs of the 
medium sized public libraries. It was agreed 
that the service rendered was well worth the 
price to libraries that could still afford it. 
Mr. Sawyer said that more magazines would 
be indexed if there were more devoted to 
material of permanent value and asked for 
suggestions of titles to be added. Miss Bunn 
expressed the wish that publishers would 
supply advance material for indexing in the 
P. A. I. 8. Bulletin as they do for the 
Readers’ Guide. After a brief discussion of 
the need of special indexes in medium sized 
public libraries, it was generally agreed that 
Industrial Arts Index should be the first 
choice. 

The third paper was presented by Guelda 
H. Elliott, Commerce Library, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, on 


Use oF Business MAGAZINES IN 
CoL_ece Lipraries* 


Because of the great expansion that has 
taken place in the social sciences during the 
last half century, a great many changes have 
taken place in methods of instruction, with 
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the emphasis on periodical literature rather 
than on books. It is fitting, therefore, that 
we should make a study of policies and 
practices affecting business periodicals at this 
time. 

Twenty-one colleges and universities have 
taken part in this project. Omitting infor- 
mation on the extent and importance of 
business periodical collections, which is 
given in tabular form,* I shall give you some 
of the pertinent facts brought out by the 
questionnaire. 

Some of the perplexing problems of a 
commerce librarian are those of binding 
and indexing of business periodicals. The 
binding policy may be said to be affected 
largely by three considerations: (a) avail- 
able funds, (b) reference value, and (c) 
indexing. The problem of indexing centers 
around the inadequacy of the indexes; that 
is, a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
inadequacy. There are omissions of im- 
portant periodicals, and the indexing done is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. 

The uses of business periodicals in college 
and university commerce libraries may be 
classified for our purposes as: (a) research, 
(b) supplementary reading, and (c) recrea- 
tional reading. Business periodicals are 
used by graduate students for seminar re- 
ports, theses, and dissertations and by faculty 
members for original writing. They are 
also used by undergraduates for preparation 
of class work. 

In discussing satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory features, commerce librarians are 
inclined to emphasize the unsatisfactory 
ones, but the following satisfactory features 
have been discovered by them: brevity of 
articles, statistical summaries, the accessi- 
bility of information through indexes, the 
bibliographical information, increasingly in- 
teresting formats, the ready availability of 
results of research, and the authoritative 
information made available through re- 
search. The unsatisfactory features of 
business periodicals are the unreliability, 
inaccuracy, an | inconsistency of the articles; 
insufficient indexing; and lack of standard 
placing of tables of contents, publisher’s 
name, price, frequency of issue, etc. 


*Tables omitted. 
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Discussion 


The advisability of binding magazines not 
included in periodical indexes was brought 
up. Mr. Ranck recommended the binding 
of all local periodicals and all special ones 
of particular interest to the community 
served, such as those on woodwork in Grand 
Rapids, or those on gas and oil in Texas, 
He also suggested that bibliographies make 
good indexes. 

The last paper, by Faith E. Smith, Li. 
brary School, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
was read by the secretary. It was entitled: 


TRAINING TO MEET THE PROBLEMS OF 
Business MaGAZzINEs* 


Answers to the questionnaire revealed the 
fact that in most of the library schools 
the consideration of periodicals is part of 
the reference or book selection courses. 

Sometimes training classes are able to give 
more time to the study of periodicals be- 
cause they are not bound by standards, and 
training can be directed concretely instead 
of theoretically. 

In teaching the use of periodicals, various 
aids, such as Miss Manley’s Business infor- 
mation and its sources and Mr. Walter's 
Periodicals for the small library, are used. 
The University of Illinois has its own 
mimeographed Classified list of 31 pages of 
some useful trade publications and house 
organs found in the University of Illinois 
Library. 

Some of the points recommended for con- 
sideration in building up a periodical order 
file in the business field were: the needs of a 
community; whether a periodical is indexed 
and how;; reliability; periodicals which give 
general reading to supplement or take the 
place of books, and those which contain 
bibliographies, statistical data, and abstracts 
of other literature in their field. 

A very comprehensive article appeared in 
New York Libraries, August, 1931, on 
“Periodicals, Their Problems for Public and 
School Libraries, a Report of the Discus- 
sions at Library Institutes.” It is full of 
points to be included in library school in- 
struction: the reasons why periodicals de- 
mand our attention, how to choose them, 


*Abstracted. 
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how to care for them, and how to use them 
on reference. 
7 * * 


At the brief business meeting which fol- 
lowed, the reading of the minutes was 
omitted. The Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Severance, Margaret Jack- 


son, and Miss Doe presented its recom- 
mendations as follows: for chairman, Frank 
K. Walter, University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis; for secretary-treasurer, 
Virginia Trumper, North Carolina College 
for Women Library, Greensboro. 
VIRGINIA TRUMPER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Professional Training Section 


HE joint meeting of the Professional 
Training Section, Association of 
American Library Schools, and Train- 
ing Class Section was held Friday morning, 
April 29, with Herbert S. Hirshberg, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the 
Professional Training Section, presiding. 
More than seventy-five persons were present. 
“The Training Class” was the subject of 
the program. This topic seemed fitting, as 
the library school had been discussed at the 
Midwinter Meeting and the summer session 
at an earlier meeting of the New Orleans 
conference. (See the report of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship.) 

A spirited debate on the subject, “Re- 
solved, That the Training Class Is Passing,” 
aroused genuine interest. The affirmative 
was upheld by Margie M. Helm, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College Library, 
Bowling Green, and Harold F. Brigham, 
Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 
The negative speakers were Rena Reese, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

The debate, except for the rebuttals, will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 

The rebuttals were opened by Mr. Sher- 
man, speaking for the negative. His argu- 
ments may be summed up as follows: 

The division between professional and 
clerical duties, however desirable it may be 
according to the affirmative, cannot be clear 
cut in a medium sized library. If such a 
line could be drawn, the clerical worker 
would still need some training. 

Inbreeding is not a valid argument against 


the training class, as the higher positions will 
continue to be held by library school grad- 
uates, although the better positions should 
also be open to non-graduates of library 
schools who have other qualifications. 

The argument that a waste of time re- 
sults to students who go on to library school 
from training class, because library schools 
do not give credit for previous training is 
not sustained; we should measure what we 
do by value as well as by results and credit. 
Some library schools may permit training 
class graduates with experience to make 
some adjustment rather than repeat courses. 
Do many go on from training class to 
library school? 

Both the training class and the library 
school are passing through an ordeal due to 
the operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. But as the former offers flexibility 
of control during changing conditions and 
meets the present standards of service in 
libraries, the training class is not passing 
into oblivion. 


* * * 


Mr. Brigham spoke for the affirmative in 
the rebuttals. The affirmative felt, he said, 
that the training class would pass regardless 
of the depression, although the depression 
may hasten the change. His other argu- 
ments follow: 

The loss of time which the training class 
graduate who goes on to library school suf- 
fers through repetition of work may be com- 
pensated for by easier work and more leisure 
in library school. 

The distinction between clerical and pro- 
fessional workers must be sharply drawn, 
even in a small library, both in salaries and 
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duties. Even if professional assistants do 
routine work, the standards must be main- 
tained at a professional level, which demands 
professional training. 

Uniformity and mediocrity result from the 
inbreeding and provincialism of the training 
class. 

The opinion of those qualified to judge is 
important evidence in a question of this kind. 
The opinions of 17 of the 22 administrators 
who replied to the questionnaires of the af- 
firmative were that the training class no 
longer has a useful function to perform and 
is passing. 


* * * 


While the tellers were counting the bal- 
lots cast by the audience, there was a general 
discussion of the question from the floor. 
The decision rendered by the audience was 
in favor of the affirmative. 

A short business meeting of the section 
was held after the debate. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer mentioned the effort 
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to build up a membership list based on the 
payment of annual dues of fifty cents. Clara 
E. Howard, chairman, presented the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee, of which 
Margaret I. King, and Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther were members. The secretary. 
treasurer cast the ballot for the following: 
Chairman, Anne M. Boyd, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana; vice 
chairman, Marie Amna Newberry, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; secretary-treasurer, Lydia 
M. Gooding, Library School, Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Georgia. 
The possibility of merging the Professional 
Training Section and the Training Class 
Section was suggested by the chairman. 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
moved that it was the sense of the Profes- 
sional Training Section that it be consoli- 
dated with the Training Class Section. This 
was seconded and carried. 
Lyp1a M. Gooprne, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Public Documents (Committee 


HE Public Documents Committee 

met in joint session with the National 
Association of State Libraries at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Wednesday morning, April 
27. A report of that meeting appears in 
the proceedings of the latter organization. 

The round table meeting held by the 
Public Documents Committee was called to 
order by the chairman, Rollin A. Sawyer, 
New York Public Library, Wednesday 
morning, April 27, at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
the subject for discussion being “Depository 
Library Legislation.” 

The chairman reported that the commit- 
tee had followed suggestions made at the 
New Haven conference by corresponding 
with the Association of University Profes- 
sors, the American Economic Association, the 
American Historical Association, the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, and the Social 
Science Research Council, asking them to re- 
port on the demand for extension of the 
depository library privilege to college and 


university libraries, as proposed by the An- 
dresen bill. No great interest in the subject 
was discovered, and, to the further request 
for an opinion on the advisability of abolish- 
ing the depository privilege and issuing docu- 
ments only at a price the representatives of 
most of these associations expressed them- 
selves as personally favorable. 

Speaking only for himself, the chairman 
said: 

“In the past few months since the New 
Haven meeting I have been thinking about 
the existing dissatisfaction with the deposi- 
tory system and talking with members of 
my committee and any other librarians who 
would listen to me, and I have come to the 
conclusion that this question should be con- 
sidered only as one aspect of the whole 
system of document distribution. If any al- 
teration in the law is to be suggested it 
should be one that would improve the whole 
situation. 

“The various changes that have been made 
in the law from time to time have all tended 
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toward putting the distribution of govern- 
ment publications on a business basis, by re- 
stricting the issue of free copies and making 
it necessary to buy them from the superin- 
tendent of documents. Depository libraries 
have been asked to select what they want, 
instead of receiving copies of everything, 
and they are supplied with the serial set of 
congressional documents only to the extent 
that it does not duplicate the departmental 
editions. These are all improvements, as 
far as they go, and have m~t with general 
approval, but they are small economies after 
all. Vast quantities of documents are still 
wastefully distributed by the departments 
and members of Congress for whom copies 
are set aside by law. 

“No other government, I believe, has even 
attempted such general, free distribution of 
its publications, and even those which in 
the past were accustomed to present copies 
to certain libraries are now setting a rather 
stiff price on everything they issue. The 
trend is unmistakable and logical, and the 
present financial difficulties of the American 
government make it evident that this coun- 
try, too, may have to curb its extravagance 
in this respect. 

“Wastefulness is probably an inevitable 
characteristic of popular government; it is 
certainly a tradition in ours, one of the most 
unfortunate consequences of the so-called 
frontier influence in our history. Another 
characteristic is the childish belief that any- 
thing desired by the voter can be produced in 
some magic way by the government at no 
cost to anyone, or at least without cost to 
the recipients. Government publications 
having always been showered upon the coun- 
try, it must be assumed that members of 
Congress and others suppose them to be 
among the gifts which an opulent govern- 
ment can supply at no one’s expense. The 
fallacy is obvious. The whole community 
pays for everything done at government ex- 
pense, and it generally pays more than the 
service is worth, since the costs are con- 
cealed. 

“Mr. Harold Brayman, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, 
recently made an examination of govern- 
ment publishing, and his articles, published 
in that paper March 8 to 11, 1932, contain 


much information and opinion pertinent to 
this discussion. Speaking of the costs he 
says: 

“The total annual cost of all these docu- 
ments never will be known. It is superbly 
and impregnably concealed in the mass of 
budgetary figures for the departments. The 
appropriation last year for printing alone 
was $15,520,000. This sum hardly would 
be worthy of serious complaint, in view of 
the unquestioned value of many of the pub- 
lications, if it were not for the fact it 
represents but a small part of the real cost 
to the government. ... Figuring  con- 
servatively I believe that the departments 
spend five dollars in investigation and prep- 
aration for every dollar that they spend for 
printing scientific and informative docu- 
ments.’ 

“If Mr. Brayman’s calculation is correct, 
about $90,000,000 a year is spent in publish- 
ing documents. To this must be added the 
cost of keeping them in stock and of mailing 
those distributed by congressmen. Three 
hundred and eighty thousand copies of the 
Agriculture Yearbook for 1931, a volume of 
about 1,200 pages, mailed at government 
expense by congressmen, have helped to swell 
the postal deficit. About 750 copies were 
sold. Though every state in the union main- 
tains a department of agriculture, each pub- 
lishing bulletins and circulars, the federal 
department printed about 30,000,000 copies 
of similar documents last year, four-fifths 
of them allotted to congressmen for free dis- 
tribution. 

“I will not weary you with statistics; 
anyone can think of similar examples without 
limit. As a disinterested professional body, 
the American Library Association should do 
what it can to eliminate such wastefulness 
in government publishing. And the only 
way, in my opinion, in which it can be elimi- 
nated is to stop the free distribution of docu- 
ments entirely. Once an exception is made 
the harm is done, and libraries should be 
willing to make a sacrifice of their immedi- 
ate interest to the ultimate advantage of 
everyone. 

“The essential problem is the free distri- 
bution of documents by members of Con- 
gress. They, like their fellow citizens, vote 
for what they conceive to be their own 
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economic interest, and, as long as they value 
the privilege of sending free publications to 
their constituents, the practice will continue. 
But economy has become popular of late, 
and it may soon be evident that a vote for 
it will increase the popularity of a repre- 
sentative in his district. The vice president 
has already been quoted in the press as sug- 
gesting curtailment of government printing. 
A dispatch from David Lawrence to the 
New York Sun on April 12 stated that the 
economy conference at the White House 
on the previous Saturday had considered 
charging fees for government publications 
and other services to individuals. The op- 
portunity is here, economy is in the air, and 
I believe a move by the American Library 
Association to effect this reform would have 
a favorable reception. 

“Such a change in the law would remove 
at one stroke the principal difficulty in desig- 
nating depository libraries—the necessity of 
allotting a proportionate share to each state 
or district, with the result that there are 
depositories where none is needed and only 
one in cities which could use several. 

“One of the objections made to this plan 
is that a democratic government should keep 
its people informed of what it is doing by 
free distribution of its records. This is an 
example of the fallacy mentioned above. 
There is no such thing as free distribution. 
The whole community, including libraries, 
pays for it, and pays more for it when the 
cost is concealed. But, in consideration of 
the fact that a library which goes to the 
trouble of getting government documents 
generally keeps them permanently and in- 
curs additional expense in so doing, I think 
the law should provide that any library open 
to the public should be entitled to a certain 
discount, perhaps 50 per cent. 

“Another objection is that the institution 
of a charge for documents would prevent 
the development of research libraries. But 
a library which could not afford to pay for 
those documents which have any permanent 
value would scarcely be developing on a scale 
which would entitle it to be considered a re- 
search library. 

“The distribution of documents by sale 
only would eliminate the cost of preparing 
many which are useless; diminish the print- 
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ing expense of the government; increase the 
income from sales, even at prices lower than 
now listed; and bring order into the chaos 
which is the depository system. Public ]j- 
braries which now receive most documents 
could continue to do so at no great cost. 
The few cents spent for occasional docu- 
ments would be no hardship to the smal] 
library.” 

Angus §. Fletcher, British Library of In. 
formation, New York City, spoke briefly 
on the history of British practice in govern. 
mental document distribution. The British 
government has never attempted distribution 
of documents on so wide a scale as the 
American. For some years, a few sets were 
sold as perquisites by employees of Parlia- 
ment, and a few were placed at the dis- 
posal of members. The libraries enjoying 
the copyright privilege have also received 
free copies. But the general practice has 
been to sell documents at a price which rep- 
resents only the cost of printing, no ac- 
count being taken of cost of preparation. 

Occasional efforts have been made by 
British librarians to secure privileges similar 
to those of American depository libraries, 
but they have met with no success. Most 
libraries have not wanted all documents 
published, and the government has held that 
it would be too expensive to present them 
with all and that, if they took only partial 
collections, they would not be depositories, 
since no one could be sure of finding a 
certain document in them. 

David J. Haykin, Library of Congress, 
said that wastefulenss in the distribution of 
documents is due chiefly to members of 
Congress and he believed it would be hard 
to eliminate it. 

Herbert Olin Brigham, State Library, 
Rhode Island, agreed with Mr. Haykin. He 
thought it might be possible to reduce the 
expense of publication in certain ways, but 
that any attempt to reform the government 
would be hopeless. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, opposed any suggestion to 
curtail the distribution of government pub- 
lications. They are used very extensively 
in educational institutions and in research 
and should be given the widest possible cir- 
culation, he declared, adding that, though 
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there is undoubtedly waste in their publica- 
tion, it should be considered as a part of the 
cost of placing them where they are needed, 
and such waste is small in comparison to 
the amounts spent needlessly in many other 
ways. 

Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, said that the imposition of 
a price for government publications would 
cause many collections which are now fairly 
complete to be discontinued. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York Pub- 
lic Library, upon being asked for a state- 
ment, said he agreed that no one, individual 


or library, was benefited by unsound gov- 
ernmental practices, but that some definite 
study of costs and of possible saving by sale 
of documents would be advisable before 
anything could be accomplished. 

The chairman exhibited proof-sheets of 
the new Basic list of current municipal doc- 
uments, compiled by the Special Libraries 
Association, and announced that the volume 
would be on sale about May 1. 

A joint meeting of the Public Documents 
Committee and the Committee on Resources 
is reported by the latter group. 

Roiun A. Sawyer, Chairman 


Publicity Round Table 


fifty persons attended the Publicity 

Round Table which was held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, Monday afternoon, April 
25. “Publicity in 1932,” discussed from the 
standpoint of present social and economic 
conditions, was the topic of the meeting. 

In the absence of the chairman, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, Nora Crimmins, Public Library, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, presided and in- 
troduced Gratia A. Countryman, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minnesota, as the first 
speaker of the afternoon. 

Excerpts from Miss Countryman’s paper, 
which was based chiefly on the social side of 
the question, are as follows: 


A PPROXIMATELY one hundred and 


PUBLICITY IN 1932 


The library must be considered in these 
days as a great relief agency. We are ac- 
customed to ally ourselves, and rightly so, 
with the educational agencies, but we belong 
equally with the social agencies. Perhaps 
no more telling publicity just at this time 
could be launched, either in the minds of 
the contributing public, or in the minds of 
the general and unemployed public, than 
the identification of the librarian with other 
social workers and the efforts of the li- 
brary to reach into every corner of desolation 
with our particular method of relief as a 
real contributory social agency. 

We have found widespread sympathy with 
the library’s activities when we have spoken 


before business men’s clubs or women’s 
clubs, if we have stressed our direct efforts 
to help supply the lodging houses, the mis- 
sions, the cheap hotels, and the public relief 
rooms with reading matter. Besides, these 
social workers, church workers, city relief 
agencies, the community chest, and the re- 
search groups making surveys of unemploy- 
ment have intimate contact with the people 
who need us most, but whom we might not 
find with any other kind of publicity. If 
these other social agencies know us as one of 
themselves, if they know that the library is 
an active ally in the relieving of distress in 
our own particular way, they will send 
men and women to us and be our representa- 
tives in their field of action. It is not big- 
ness that makes greatness, and some of the 
smaller libraries are doing a greater work 
these days through being real community 
agencies than are the larger libraries. 
What is our education worth if it does 
not relate us to all of our human obliga- 
tions? The library is a very human insti- 
tution; it must be known to everyone as such. 
We librarians are not only librarians; we 
are citizens with great human obligations 
as individuals. Nothing can so establish 
the attitude of our institution as our own 
known attitude toward social activities. 
Why should not the librarian be one of the 
outstanding leaders on civic boards and com- 
mittees? Why should not the librarian help 
to direct city-wide movements to increase 
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recreational facilities, to further vocational 
guidance? Why should he not be on the 
board of federated churches and be known 
to all the groups of ministers as one vitally 
interested in righteousness? Why should not 
library assistants be encouraged to render 
every possible service to other organiza- 
tions until the idea of the library is con- 
nected with every kind of human obligation? 
When the librarian and library assistants 
are known, apart from their professional 
duties, as sympathetic workers in every kind 
of effort for social betterment, then the 
feeling toward the library takes on the same 
idea. 

We are in a crisis greater than any we 
have ever experienced. We spent millions 
during the war to maintain the morale of 
our citizens. We will have to spend our- 
selves these days to maintain the morale of 
today’s citizens. And we ourselves and 
our staffs can be our own best publicity. 

How are we going to make contact with 
these hopeless men and women that we 
want most to reach, the man who perhaps 
has always had plenty and now under great 
adversity withdraws into himself with pride 
and bitterness, the man who doggedly faces 
his losses and begins without any illusions 
to pull a few embers from the quenched fire 
of his ambitions? We believe that he may 
sense the new type of library we are build- 
ing to fit a new condition. He will sense 
from our attitude that he can be at home, 
with no embarrassments, no questions asked, 
in one public institution where there is fuel 
for his flickering fire, or comfort for his 
anxious mind. 

All this is not theory, not visionary. We 
deal with books, but the profoundest learn- 
ing is only effective in our human life if it 
be joined to an understanding heart, able 
to enter sympathetically into other people’s 
problems. Together with the old methods 
of publicity, we must add the new and more 
personal method of establishing in the minds 
of the public that subtle, sympathetic re- 
lationship which claims their affectionate ac- 
ceptance of, as well as their respect for, this 
very human institution, the public library. 


* * * 


Paul North Rice, Public Library, Dayton, 
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Ohio, read the paper prepared by Carl Vitz, 
Public Library, Toledo, Ohio, who was 
unable to be present. Mr. Vitz’s Paper, 
which appeared in the Library Journal for 
June 15, 1932, was entitled: 


PUBLICITY AND THE DEpRESSION* 


A time-honored device in expository writ. 
ing is to begin with a definition of terms, 
To define “depression” should scarcely be 
necessary in 1932, with this or any other 
audience. There may be some value, how- 
ever, in a consideration of the term “library 
publicity.” 

If we wish the public to understand li- 
brary work properly, to appreciate its value 
to the community, and to realize that it 
has a legitimate right to ask for support in 
these hard times, then we must take the 
pains to communicate with the public; to 
convey our message clearly, distinctly and 
adequately. Publicity is that communica- 
tion. It is the voice with which we keep our 
friends, the public, correctly informed as to 
what we are doing, can do, or desire to do, 
for their benefit. 

Good publicity, first, depends upon a plan 
of development for the library as a whole; 
it is, of course, merely the means to an end, 
not an end in itself. It must have a definite 
objective. It dare not be indulged in for 
its own sake. 

As librarians, we believe it axiomatic that 
libraries are indispensable means to certain 
desirable ends and that increase in their 
resources, improvement in their staffs and 
facilities, wider use of their service, and an 
increased willingness to support them are 
therefore equally desirable. That is, we 
believe these things, but, that others also may 
believe them, we employ publicity. 

Now how does a depression affect a li- 
brary’s publicity policy? What changes does 
it bring about? Changes seem to fall into 
three groups, those due to (a) modifications 
in the library’s objectives, (b) changes in 
public mental attitudes, i.e., public psychol- 
ogy, and (c) reduced resources of time and 
money. We will take the last point first; 
viz., reduction in available time and money. 

With library funds greatly diminished and 
the staff overwhelmed with the handing out 
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of books to unending lines of people, pub- 
licity, or at least the time and money that 
are devoted to it, must of necessity be re- 
duced in amount. This means that annual 
reports and bulletins are shortened or 
omitted altogether. Printed lists are fewer 
and not distributed by mail as often as here- 
tofore and nominal prices are more often set 
on them. It means less participation in 
community enterprises, such as food and 
building shows; less time and money spent 
on window displays and exhibits. There still 
remain the less expensive avenues of pub- 
licity: the newspaper, the spoken word, and 
opportunities within the library. 

Retrenchment in publicity costs is not 
only necessary, it is wise psychologically. 
The public does not look kindly upon costly 
publicity when there is a general lack of 
funds and when service is being curtailed. 
But there is the danger that lack of funds 
and lessened staff will bring neglect of 
needed publicity. 

Newspaper stories and editorials are 
among the most effective forms of publicity 
and are usually to be had with little ex- 
penditure of time and none of money. Much 
of the material prepared for regular board 
meetings will make excellent newspaper 
stories. After each meeting of the board 
in Toledo (to refer to personal experience) 
the librarian telephones to the morning paper 
a story of such of the library’s activities as, 
in the librarian’s judgment, will be of pub- 
lic interest. A conscious effort is made to 
present the facts to the reporter in such a 
way as to make the resultant news story an 
asset to the library. The afternoon papers 
depend upon the morning paper, whose ac- 
count they supplement with further informa- 
tion gained from the librarian. Sometimes, 
in matters of importance, a special release 
is sent to them to give them angles which 
the morning paper did not have. 

When library matters have to be pre- 
sented to the board of education, budget com- 
mission, city council, or other body that 
controls purse-strings or has a voice in the 
library’s policy, there again opportunity for 
publicity is easy. A prepared statement of 
the facts involved and the ends desired, 
especially if drawn up as an official state- 
ment to the body before whom the presenta- 


tion is made, is most helpful. Extra copies, 
if given to reporters covering the meeting 
or sent to the city editor, will result in a 
longer, more accurate, and more friendly 
presentation of the library’s case and often 
in editorial comment. Such a statement, 
prepared for board meetings or for some 
body to whom the board is appealing, is 
much more effective with newspapers than 
one prepared directly for them. For this 
reason the newspapers should be kept in 
mind in their preparation. Newspaper edi- 
tors have to be wary of attempts to influence 
their action, but they do welcome a clear 
statement of the library’s problems, diffi- 
culties, and policies, if sent in advance and 
with a definite release date. 

Perhaps even more important is what may 
be termed publicity through the staff. When 
the work increases in quantity, and the 
difficulties under which it is done also in- 
crease, and when they are accompanied by 
reductions in privileges and in salary, it is 
highly important that staff spirit be pre- 
served and strengthened. To accomplish 
this, it is essential that the staff be kept 
informed of the library’s general financial 
situation and of necessary changes in policy. 
In fact, such informing can be combined 
very effectively with efforts to draw from 
the staff ideas for economies. Not only does 
this policy result in more satisfactory staff 
morale and in helpful suggestions for re- 
ducing costs of operation, but it is a most 
effective method of getting information over 
to the community. Staff members will, of 
course, be asked by relatives, friends, and 
interested users of the library about the 
library’s finances. They will feel better 
and will make a better impression, if they 
can speak intelligently from definite informa- 
tion, given them verbally or through staff 
meeting notes. 

As a phase of the spoken word, talks be- 
fore organizations might be mentioned here, 
but no important instances come to mind. 

Besides newspaper and spoken publicity, 
the library’s own bulletin boards are potent 
aids. When, a year ago last December, 
the Toledo Public Library began to charge 
rent for all fiction purchased after that date, 
whether new titles or new copies of old 
titles, all three of the local papers, in edi- 
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torial columns, approved this difficult de- 
cision of the library board. These three 
editorials, together with notices prepared 
by the library, explaining the necessity of 
the step, were posted at the main library 
and at branches and had much to do with 
the fact that this library heresy was so 
cheerfully accepted by the Toledo public. 
In fact, one can get away, so to speak, with 
murder, providing only, before committing 
the dread deed, care is taken to condition 
mentally staff and public. 

The Toledo library has distributed multi- 
graphed bookmarks requesting gifts of books 
to supplement the library’s meager book 
funds. Other bookmarks, designed to ex- 
pedite local tax collections, or to explain a 
new mechanical charging system, have like- 
wise been of value. 

An embargo has been placed in the Toledo 
library upon poster paper and poster colors 
for bulletin purposes. Nevertheless, ap- 
parently without reducing their pulling 
power, library display windows and bulletin 
boards have been kept attractive and ef- 
fective by utilizing magazine covers, peri- 
odical and other advertisements, railway 
posters, book jackets, and other material 
which is available in abundance and at no 
cost of money and little of time, but which 
does require the seeing mind and the seeing 
eye. It is decidedly worth while, by pre- 
cept and by example, to develop these two 
desirable qualities in a staff. The ingenuity 
needed in the last few months reminds me 
of the buoyant salesperson who recently 
said to me, “I just Jove this depression. It 
makes you see how many things you can 
do.” The staff in Toledo could add “and 
how many things you can do without.” 

Next we may consider the modifications 
which the depression has brought about in 
the library’s objectives. Changes here are 
great. We no longer argue for increased 
funds, or paint bright pictures of how much 
we could do with larger incomes. We now 
fight to hold what we have, or, more com- 
monly, to keep as small as possible the in- 
evitable cut in income. Where we depend 
on a tax rate, we throw our influence in 
favor of a prompter and more complete 
payment of taxes. Our emphasis is now on 
the essential character of our service, on its 
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dollar and cents value to the taxpayer, op 
its truly educational character, and on th 
need of a people out of work for recreation 
and escape. 

Increase in physical equipment and ex. 
tension of service as objectives are tempo- 
rarily out. Two to ten years ago, plans for 
new branches and new buildings, new de. 
partments, and a new main library wer 
the burden of our publicity. Now, when 
we are forced to draw upon carefully hus. 
banded building funds in order that we may 
operate at all, publicity for a new building 
would be both futile and unfortunate. 
Nevertheless, the present obviously crowded 
quarters and the general appreciation for 
service rendered under unfavorable condj- 
tions are laying excellent foundations for a 
renewal of efforts, when again the time js 
ripe. It is possible also for the librarian, 
personally, to drop a seed in season, and per- 
haps out, hoping that it may sprout when 
the rains of prosperity return. 

The winning and keeping of public sup- 
port is as important an objective as ever, 
since, in the final analysis, an institution rests 
on a foundation no more solid than the 
esteem in which the public holds it. But 
the content of publicity, designed to win 
and to hold this popular support, is now 
quite different. Formerly it was likely to 
consist of stories and promotion publicity 
which featured volume of service and the 
unusual phases of library work, such as 
doll story hours; hospital library work; 
book mending; the acquisition of book rari- 
ties; or a genuine bookworm, not the human 
variety. 

Now we are showing how and why we are 
economizing, regretting the lessened book 
supply, shorter hours of opening, and re- 
duced privileges. We justify service 
charges, as, in a neighboring city, for foun- 
tain pen ink and writing paper requested by 
students, and explain that such charges are 
necessitated by reduced income. We adver- 
tise things that reduce cost or labor, such 
as mechanical charging or change from 4 
two weeks’ charge to a four weeks’ charge 
without renewal. We explain carefully that 
a discontinued training class or closed agen- 
cies are regretted results of lack of funds. 
We try to convince the disgruntled taxpayer 
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that one institution, at least, returns one 
hundred cents in value on the tax dollar. 
We emphasize such things as a shrinking fic- 
tion percentage, or demands for books on 
trades, business, home industries, finance, 
tariff, money and banking. The more active 
and more earnest use of libraries by stu- 
dents in school is news, as is also the very 
great use of library books as a means of 
escape from the deadening atmosphere of de- 
pression. The great use of books for recre- 
ation, when so much time is available and so 
many of the usual forms of enjoyment are 
debarred because of lack of funds, is also 
well worth telling. 

All such publicity builds up a concept of 
the library’s real value and counteracts the 
frequent impression that it is just a warm 
refuge for the idle or a mere circulating 
library. The story of years of good service 
and of economical management, of good 
value for money received, may now be told. 
On the other hand, we do not waste time 
arguing in behalf of larger salaries for staff 
members, but rejoice when the higher powers 
do not urge that the staff be reduced in 
numbers or the amount of their compensa- 
tion. 

Only a short time ago, new readers were 
our chief desire. But at present when, 
through no effort on our part and with staff 
and book resources growing less, our patron- 
age increases 50 or more per cent, we lose 
some of our zest for numbers. Unable to 
give adequate service to those who do come, 
we scarce need to add to our difficulties by 
increasing their number. We, therefore, 
should lessen decidedly our advertising of 
individual books and emphasize the library as 
an institution, as a social force, as an agency 
for building more intelligent citizens. In 
a word, we need not so much book publicity 
as institutional publicity. 

As the theme of this conference indicates, 
the world is, indeed, changing. One feels 
that changes of far-reaching influence are 
casting vague shadows before them. Signs 
seem to point toward a time when scarcity 
of work will place a premium upon a job. 
Once obtained, retirement insurance, un- 
employment insurance, and other social 
measures for the stabilization of industry, 
as well as a surplus of labor, will make it 


increasingly difficult for a worker to change 
his employment. Entered into, it may be- 
come a life work, with little opportunity for 
change. Does the new situation mean that 
satisfaction in living will be found less in 
employment and more in our own capacities, 
as we can develop and find expression for 
them elsewhere? In Toledo, books on the 
conduct of life, the control of the mind— 
books that offer some assistance to more in- 
telligent living—are in constant demand. 
Indeed, more than an economic change is 
occurring. The values of life are shifting. 
If libraries are, in some measure, to fill the 
needs of people under these circumstances, 
helpful books should be brought to their at- 
tention. If there is anything in print that 
will make living better or happier, that will 
ease a hard situation for someone, or that 
will create a saner understanding, then let 
us see this larger, social meaning of book 
service and spare no effort in providing the 
best to be had. 

The scarcity of money and the uncertainty 
of the future are causing fathers and 
mothers, as well as students themselves, to 
question the adequacy of the return upon 
their investment in a college education. 
Criticism is being hurled at the inability of 
our college-trained people to assume the 
leadership demanded of the time. We are 
beginning to realize the tremendous infla- 
tion that afflicts the educational system. 
College graduates are finding themselves un- 
employed as often as their so-called lesser 
trained fellow workers. It seems possible 
that, in the future, more boys and girls, after 
fulfilling the legal requirements in school at- 
tendance, will seek a job and try to do for 
themselves what, in the past few years, par- 
ents have tried to buy for them in college 
and university. If so, we may expect li- 
braries to be crowded more and more with 
earnest readers looking to librarians for 
direction and counsel in selecting their 
reading. 

Finally, let us discuss library publicity in 
the light of changed mental attitudes, ie., 
public psychology. To be effective, publicity 
should be adapted to the community; that 
is, to the actual and potential constituency 
of the library. This constituency is made 
up of a definite group, or groups, of people 
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who have not only definite needs and wants 
and specific characteristics, but also certain 
states of mind, which may vary from time 
to time. The librarian with publicity sense 
keeps his ear to the ground, studies human 
beings as much as book reviews, and tries 
to understand their wants—wants which are 
often manifested clumsily or not at all, 
but which nevertheless seek satisfaction. 
While the public may be inarticulate with 
reference to many of its desires, it is fully 
articulate in one respect. Its growl against 
taxes and the expense of government is loud 
and menacing. Everywhere we hear com- 
plaint of the high taxes and of the large 
number of officeholders in the nation, state, 
and city. This means that all of us who 
are public librarians are on the defensive. 
And this is perfectly proper. At a time like 
the present, we should expect to justify to 
those who pay the bill the value of the 
work for which they provide the funds. 
Public libraries, as a rule, have been 
economically managed, but they must con- 
vince taxpayers of the value of their services 
or they will be swept aside in the coming 
revision of public support. Our task is to 
make every taxpayer see that the library is 
an essential unit in community welfare. If 
our work cannot justify itself, then, despite 
all our efforts, it will gradually pass, as 
other superfluous institutions have passed. 
Nor should we feel so sure that the work 
of publicly supported libraries is in all re- 
spects above criticism. We must keep in 
mind not only this year, but the next decade 
and the direction in which we would have 
our libraries go. The depression will pass. 
The impression of our service today and the 
effects of our publicity will remain. Some 
really hard thinking is desirable and is, in 
fact, being done. We must evaluate and 
reévaluate; we must determine what is es- 
sential, what is less necessary, and what can 
now be discarded. Are our methods in cata- 
loging, in circulation records, too compli- 
cated? Is our buying in the field of fiction 
and popular magazines in need of revision? 
Is our open shelf system resulting in losses 
from the shelves out of proportion to its 
value? Are our reference rooms being used 
too freely as study halls and by cross-word 
and word contest fans? What should be 
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the policy toward directories and business 
service? Does the story hour retain its 
earlier importance? Is classroom library 
service necessary or should the schools now 
take it over? 

This is not the time nor place to discuss 
these and other questions, but depression 
finances and depression psychology may force 
new answers for some of them, and we must 
depend upon publicity prepared in humble- 
ness of mind and with searching of heart 
to make these new answers acceptable or to 
persuade the public to accept the old an- 
swers. If the value of the public library is 
greater now than ever, as we believe it is, 
then we should come out of this period of 
trial even stronger than before, provided 
we present our case properly and effectively 
before that great jury, the American people. 

+ * * 


Discussion following Mr. Vitz’s paper 
was led by Albert G. Reed, professor of 
English and comparative literature, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, who 
outlined various types of publicity both in- 
side and outside the library. He was fol- 
lowed by George E. Simmons, formerly a 
city editor and at present assistant professor 
of journalism, Tulane University, New 
Orleans. Mr. Simmons said in part: 


A JourNALIstT’s COMMENT 


If I were a librarian, I would read the 
newspapers regularly and try to keep the 
public informed about what I had that would 
fit in with the day’s news. If a war were 
raging between China and Japan, I would 
let the newspapers know of my special shelf 
of books on the Far East; if a conference on 
the limitation of armaments were being 
held in Geneva, I would call attention to 
the available material on that subject; if a 
congressman proposed to restrict the work 
of dramatic critics, I would cite samples 
of criticism which might have drawn con- 
gressional fire. If a fight between Dreiser 
and Lewis caused increased circulation of 
books by the two men, I would let the city 
editors know about it. If a library patron 
made an unusual sacrifice of his time or 
money to obtain an odd bit of information 
from the library, I would offer a tip to the 
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next reporter who called. If an old volume 
should bring a premium at auction in an- 
other city and my library had a similar vol- 
ume, I would let the library patrons know 
how fortunate they were to have this val- 
uable book accessible. 

Finally, if I were librarian in a small 
town or city, I would offer to write book 
reviews occasionally for the local news- 
paper. 

Publication of reports on book circulation 
and receipts is all right as far as it goes. I 
doubt if it goes far enough to help stimulate 
a healthy interest in the library’s rich stores 
of information and entertainment. The pub- 
lic looks upon librarians as persons some- 
what apart from the rest of the world. Only 
the librarians can correct that impression. 
The press is willing to help, but it is not 
likely to take the initiative in many instances. 


* * * 


Mrs. Mildred Othmer Peterson, Public 
Library, Des Moines, lowa, gave a report 
on “Newspaper and Magazine Publicity dur- 
ing the Depression.” This covered the ac- 
tivities carried on (1) by a committee of 
the A. L. A. Headquarters staff, (2) by the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee, (3) by state 
agencies, and (4) by individual libraries. 
Part of her report is as follows: 


Mrs. PETERSON’s REPORT 


The A. L. A. Council resolution on libra- 
ries in the depression, passed at the last Mid- 
winter Meeting [A. L. A. Bulletin for 
February, 1932, p. 115], was reprinted in 
several hundred newspapers throughout the 
United States, as evidenced by the number of 
clippings received at headquarters, indicating 
that it had news value and was a subject 
worthy of serious consideration. Many 
writers commented on it in their editorial 
columns. A few parts of the country in 
which this was commented upon were New 
York, Delaware, Michigan, Oregon, IIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Texas, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, California, Mis- 
souri, Georgia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, New Jersey, and 
Nebraska. One editor in Kansas stated 
that, when a community hits slow time 





economically, its tax-supported institutions 
meet the one dependable test—the test of 
utility. A classification might throw some 
of the tax dependents into the questionable 
column, but there is no doubt about one of 
them—the city library. Whatever dead 
weight our intricate governmental organiza- 
tion carries, a public library is no part 
of it. 

Many library bulletins, reports, dodgers, 
and notices are making known the huge 
increase in the load now being carried by the 
library, pointing out, as did a New Jersey li- 
brary bulletin, that people read more and 
read with special ends in view; business 
concerns, many with depleted staffs, call on 
the library’s service; the library helps to 
divert the minds of many; children use the 
library more; and it serves as a center of 
pleasure and learning. 

The radio is being used effectively by many 
libraries and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education. One library 
found it convenient at the time of celebrating 
its sixty-fifth anniversary to broadcast on 
its weekly program a short résumé of its 
history, bringing out the increased use of the 
library and its facilities. 

‘Members of the A. L. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee, individual librarians, and the head- 
quarters staff have made contacts with 
individuals, newspapers, magazines, bulletins, 
and syndicates and supplied them with pub- 
licity on the work librarians are now doing 
and the need for supporting their activities. 
In Nebraska the Associated Press released 
a prepared story, and in Iowa it submitted 
a questionnaire on library activities during 
the depression to the libraries and released 
a story on this survey. Among the peri- 
odicals, bulletins, and other mediums to 
which material has been supplied are: Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, 
Woman’s Home Companion, American 
Scholar, Kiwanis Magazine, Literary Di- 
gest, Holland’s Magazine of the South, 
School and Society, United States Daily, 
state agency bulletins, state library bulletins, 
organization letters and bulletins, Wilson 
Bulletin, Library Journal, and Christian 
Science Monitor. As an example of what 
individuals are doing, Mr. John Kaiser was 
talking at dinner with Ray Stannard Baker, 
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a library trustee in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
about library service during the depression, 
and Mr. Baker was so interested that a re- 
quest was made of A. L. A. Headquarters 
for material for a magazine article. 

Practically all libraries are using printed 
or mimeographed book lists, bulletin boards, 
windows, and display cases to call attention 
to books on the business crisis, unemploy- 
ment, finance, budgets, economic background, 
technical and business subjects, present 
trends, and future outlook. The A. L. A. 
has published the Reading with a Purpose 
course on Unemployment and the very popu- 
lar book list, For thinking America, which 
was compiled with the advice and criticism 
of such men as Parker T. Moon, Paul H. 
Douglas, James G. McDonald, Harold G. 
Moulton, Arthur M. Schlesinger, F. W. 
Taussig, Rexford G. Tugwell, James T. 
Shotwell, Herbert Adams Gibbons, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and Charles A. Beard. 
Several other timely lists are in process of 
publication. 

A resolution of significance to trustees at 
this time will probably be brought before the 
Council at New Orleans, and, if it passes, 
should be the basis for wide publicity. [For 
the text of the resolution passed, on the 
maintenance of services, see the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for May, 1932, p. 335.] In con- 
nection with this resolution, the Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs, as well as the parent- 
teacher associations and other local or- 
ganizations, may be interested in receiving 
copies. Many of you have no doubt seen 
the Rotary broadside, The public library— 
a fundamental need, which suggests the in- 
terest which Rotary International has in de- 
veloping and maintaining library service. 
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Also in connection with this resolution, an 
article by Michael F. Gallagher, a library 
trustee, which will appear in the May issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin [pp. 321-22] is 
pertinent. 

Let me in closing, however, quote from an 
editorial in a Rhode Island paper: “Time 
changes a great many things. Economic de- 
pressions work both hardships and some 
good. In this country of ours during recent 
years, there has been a large increase in 
interest in the reading of books, magazines 
and newspapers. But it has taken the de- 
pression to create both an opportunity and 
an emergency for many public libraries. 
These institutions are at last coming into 
their own, and it is quite possible that they 
will henceforth be active factors in the life 
of many communities, whereas in the past 
only their existence was recognized, while 
their facilities were not enjoyed by the num- 
ber of citizens that might be expected. The 
library has always been a force for good, 
recognized or unrecognized. If ‘hard times’ 
will bring about real appreciation of the 
public library on the part of the public, even 
economic depression will not have been in 
vain.” 


* * * 


At the close of the discussion, Mrs. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, Chicago, called attention to the recent 
copy of Leads, published by the Publicity 
Committee, which lists “100 Items Which 
Are Library News.” A scrapbook, including 
newspaper examples of these one hundred 
items has been compiled and may be bor- 
rowed from A. L. A. Headquarters. 

MIcprep OTHMER PETERSON, Secretary 


Readers’ Advisers Round Table 


MEETING of readers’ advisers 
A was held at the St. Charles Hotel, 
Wednesday morning, April 27, 
Margery Doud, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri, chairman, presiding. For a re- 


port of this meeting, see the proceedings 


of the Adult Education Round Table. 
“Guiding Readers in Soviet Russia,” an ad- 
dress by Douglas Waples, acting dean, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


DP KEE 








Religious Books Round Table 


FIRST SESSION 


HE Religious Books Round Table 

held its first session Wednesday after- 

noon, April 27, Eliza Johnston 

Martin, Carnegie Library, Bucknell Univer- 

sity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, chairman, 
presiding. 

The subject was “Publicity for Religious 
Books in a Changing World.” Mary Eliza- 
beth Downey, Chautauqua School for Li- 
brarians, Chautauqua, New York, opened 
the discussion with a paper on 


MakING ReEticious Books Popular 


In such times of stress as we have been 
experiencing, people are reading more than 
ever before; and our libraries, pushed to the 
wall with lowered funds, are having a hard 
time to meet the demand. 

Libraries everywhere report greatly in- 
creased reading of serious, inspirational, 
and religious books attending these days of 
depression. People want inspirational books 
to help them out of this “slough of despond.” 
They may not know where they are going, 
but many are seeking through reading, and 
feel that they are getting somewhere. They 
need faith, inspiration, courage, and strength, 
as has seldom occurred in our generation, 
and welcome any help that the libraries will 
give. 

This attitude of public mind should greatly 
influence the librarian and those who select 
and buy our books, for the library has a 
wonderful opportunity, in these days when 
people are seriously minded, to use every 
means of publicity possible to let them know 
what it has to meet the need for spiritual 
help through religious books, and we should 
try to meet it consciously. 

Our consideration includes all libraries 
having general collections of books, with 
users of various interests, whether the cli- 
entele be the general public or those associ- 
ated with the college or university. 

Before suggesting methods of publicity, a 
number of factors should be presupposed and 





made clear. In the first place, a library 
never should try to create a demand for 
that of which there is not sufficient supply. 
So, before publicity is considered, there 
should be at least the beginning of careful 
provision of a worthy collection. As 
publicity is created to have it used to the 
limit, more and more books will be provided 
from one source or another. The main 
thing is the conscious interest of those in 
charge of building the collection and of 
those who use it. 

What can be done to help bring about this 
desirable end? How much attention have 
librarians given to “selling” this most im- 
portant part of the library to the public? 
Is it a collection of which to be proud and 
which is being well used, or is it largely un- 
developed both as to collection and use? 
What is the status of the collection of books 
on religion in too many libraries? Public 
libraries too often have a motley collection, 
largely gifts of out-of-date literature and 
other material which nobody wants to read, 
while the college library collection all too 
frequently is made up of private libraries of 
ministers of bygone days, handed down 
generation after generation. 

Before trying to arouse interest or to build 
up such collections, it is a good publicity 
stunt to invite those interested, ministers and 
others, to go over the collection and check the 
books they know to be of service. After 
several groups have done this, what are left 
may be sold for waste paper or junked. 
In many cases it is surprising how few, com- 
paratively speaking, are worth keeping. One 
must recognize also that the style, thought, 
and interest change in religious books, just 
as they do in other groups. So in order to 
hold circulation, there must be constant 
weeding out and replacing with live, up-to- 
date material from the minds of the best 
religious thinkers of the world. People even 
want the new versions of the Bible, and it 
should be made known that the library has 
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them. Some books by missionaries give the 
best known information from certain coun- 
tries and may be placed in the library as 
having general interest aside from any sec- 
tarian consideration. 

Our next consideration is that of adding 
new material, for it is important that a fair 
proportion of the book fund be assigned to 
the purchase of religious books and used 
for no other purpose. Where funds are not 
sufficient to provide adequate collections, 
persons specially interested will help when 
the need is presented to them. 

In the last year I was doing some special 
work with a library in a community of sev- 
eral thousand people and noticed the very 
poor collection on religion. On speaking 
of it to one of the progressive ministers 
and asking whether the church groups 
might not contribute some money to build 
it up, he asked if I would be willing to 
present the matter before the Ministerial 
Association, to which I consented. I out- 
lined the work of this Religious Books 
Round Table of the A. L. A., gave a résumé 
of the survey Miss Martin gave last year, 
and then spoke of the dearth of religious 
books in the local library and asked if the 
churches would help. I said jokingly that 
the people might hear better sermons, if the 
preachers had more books, which others also 
would like to read, and then added that per- 
haps some preachers were like some doctors 
who do not want their patients to study their 
own symptoms, but to know only what they, 
themselves, give them. To my utter surprise 
some of my audience, and other ministers 
also, have told me frankly that that actually 
is often the case. Another said that all he 
needed at any time to make a sermon was a 
pair of scissors and a paste pot, but that he 
preferred an audience that did not know 
where he got his sermons. It has even been 
suggested that certain clergymen also want 
their members to read only the books which 
they, themselves, write. 

Apropos of this point, the chaplain of a 
state penitentiary once told me how dis- 
gusting it was to all concerned when the 
state legislature appropriated $350 for books 
for the library and the former chaplain took 
over the money to put three hundred and 
fifty copies of his own sermons in the prison 
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library, which was indeed penalizing the 
readers. 

Again, our appeal is not for the profes- 
sional books of the theological school or de- 
partment, or for the minister’s special study, 
but for the popular books on religion and 
those allied to it in philosophy, science, 
sociology, literature, biography, etc., which 
not only the preacher but others want to 
read. Special denominational books are not 
considered for purchase, but may be pro- 
vided as gifts by those directly interested in 
having them placed in the library. 

A drive for religious books from homes 
is not to be recommended, for while many 
good books may be secured in this way, the 
least desirable books in a drive are books 
on religion, as was shown in the World War 
drives for books. 

The library at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
has developed a plan for obtaining and pro- 
moting the use of religious books, which 
many small libraries might emulate. Miss 
Janet M. Clark writes that the Washington 
library first had many calls for mission books 
by members of missionary societies. After 
consulting with them and the library board, 
an arrangement was made by which all the 
churches were invited to send representatives 
to a meeting where it was suggested and 
approved that a voluntary gift of ten cents 
a year per member be given by each mis- 
sionary society. This collection brings from 
twenty to fifty dollars a year. From this 
fund the mission texts are first purchased; 
then the history, travel, and biography of the 
countries studied; and, finally, church his- 
tory. In this way, valuable books have been 
accumulated to be used by ministers and lay- 
men. 

The books were first kept in one place 
called the “Missionary Corner,” but were 
later placed in the religious division, where 
they are used by those who would avoid the 
other name. Missionary magazines also are 
placed in the library and are well used. In 
addition to having the books provided, this 
plan offers a splendid publicity feature. 
Church groups studying missions or other 
religious subjects, often like to circulate their 
books through the library, which also is 
good publicity. 

One might ask in passing whether the 
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church library ever has been promoted suffi- 
ciently. Some city churches, as in Wash- 
ington, D. C., do have successful church 
libraries, but much more might be made of 
religious reading through city church li- 
braries. Instead of the usual, more or less 
out-of-date collection in the minister’s study, 
the church might well maintain an active li- 
brary, not only for the preacher and educa- 
tion workers, but also for all the members. 
It would seem also that rental libraries 
might make more of popular religious books. 
Where they do so, the reports are for in- 
creased use. 

In times of depression, church funds are 
among the first to suffer. This means, of 
course, that the minister must curtail ex- 
penditure for books. He cannot afford to 
buy enough books to stimulate the better 
sermons people want to hear. 

The salary of the city minister of a large 
church may justify his purchase of such 
books as he needs to keep up with the trend 
of religious thought, but not so with the 
minister of the small church. He is de- 
pendent on borrowing such books as he 
needs. In both cases the congregations 
should have access to a good public collec- 
tion. So all that the libraries can do for 
them is more than appreciated. 

Ministers often do popularize religious 
and near-religious books by mentioning them 
in their sermons. Discussion of the subject 
between librarians and the clergy as to this 
method of popularizing these books would no 
doubt lead to a far larger circulation of 
them. Many a minister may be the means of 
helping to create a “waiting list” at the li- 
brary for books mentioned in his pulpit. 

Lists of books from the library may be 
distributed through ministerial associations 
or federations during Lent, for Religious 
Book Week, and at other appropriate times 
through the year. The lists also may be 
printed in church announcement bulletins 
and in the newspapers and distributed 
through adult Sunday school or Bible classes. 

The radio also often offers good sugges- 
tions for the purchase of books by speakers 
whom people like to hear. Many a religious 
book is popularized in this way, and the 
library does well to take advantage of it. 

It is good publicity to ask ministers and 


laymen interested in this type of reading to 
suggest books for the collection and to make 
note of all such books requested and not in 
the library for consideration by the librarian 
or book committee. Since the output is so 
large—seven hundred and seventy-six for 
1931—and funds usually so meager, selection 
must be made carefully. The librarian needs 
to be as careful as the book dealer in se- 
lecting only what will go over with the 
public—the book which the non-profession- 
ally, non-technically trained will understand 
and want to read. Careful consideration 
also should be given to those who require a 
broad scope of religious reading which can- 
not be overemphasized. 

Next to fiction, the largest number of 
books published last year was on religion. 
This means that authors are more interested 
in writing on the subject and that publishers 
are accepting their books because they have 
sufficient demand to warrant publishing 
them. Since this is the case, would it not 
seem that, aside from fiction, religion might 
have first consideration? 

Librarians and book committees should 
give as much attention to and have as much 
interest in building and keeping up-to-date 
a live collection of religious books as they 
do for fiction and children’s books, which are 
usually the considerations of paramount im- 
portance in public libraries. 

Religious book publishers have coédperated 
with noted religious leaders in making lists 
that may be followed by any library. Such 
coéperative lists as Selected religious books, 
Books for a changing world, and Books 
of interest on religion and life, as issued 
by the R. R. Bowker Company for the 
Religious Publishers Group of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, have 
been and are very useful to libraries. The 
list which Dr. Frank G. Lewis has so care- 
fully and graciously prepared for this Re- 
ligious Books Round Table of the A. L. A. 
from year to year also makes a good buying 
list. The Religious Book of the Month Club 
and the Catholic Book Club give publicity to 
a good many books that are called for by 
library patrons who do not belong to these 
clubs, so these selections may well be noted 
for library purchase, especially those books 
on which these and other such clubs agree. 
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A religious best seller or near best seller 
might often be the means of introducing a 
whole group of similar books, if the librarian 
is alert to the game. When the one book is 
out, she would at least have something as 
good at hand to offer, till the desired copy 
is in. 

The store clerk is always supposed to 
produce what the customer wants if he has 
it, but when he does not his ability as a 
salesman is measured by producing some- 
thing else and persuading the customer to 
take it. It is said that Marshall Field, Sr., 
used to be on each floor of his store every 
day when he was in Chicago. Many of the 
clerks did not know him and he sometimes 
tested their salesmanship. One day he asked 
for a certain necktie. The clerk looked him 
over and brought out a box of ties. Mr. 
Field said, “But this is not the tie I asked 
for.” “No,” said the clerk, “that is not your 
style of tie. This one suits you much 
better.” Mr. Field then said, “Do you have 
the tie for which I asked?” “Oh, yes,” said 
the clerk. “Well, let me see it,” said Mr. 
Field. The ties were produced, Mr. Field 
ordered a dozen, and the clerk almost col- 
lapsed when the owner of the store signed 
his name to the charge slip. On leaving the 
counter, Mr. Field said, “Young man, the 
next time a customer asks for a certain 
thing, show it to him if you have it. If you 
do not, then do your best to sell what you 
do have.” 

I visited Pursell’s Book Store in Washing- 
ton, D. C., a few weeks ago and talked with 
Miss Magruder whose publicity for re- 
ligious books is well known. She spoke 
especially of the bits of reference work done 
by church workers in her store. Her gen- 
erosity, of course, makes friends and leads 
to later purchases, as well as to good will 
and publicity. The reference department 
of any library can well follow her example 
and thus be a good publicity agency in similar 
service. 

Again, many librarians as well as book- 
sellers are saying that people are more in- 
terested in books on religion than on any 
other subject. They are hungering and 
thirsting for help that can be understood. 
This eagerness is well illustrated by the re- 
sponse to the occasional book of fiction hav- 
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ing a strong religious theme. A number of 
such books might be mentioned which have 
had great demand and influence in the last 
few years. The distribution of lists of such 
fiction would be well received. Since more 
books of fiction than of any other class are 
read and since the novelist has his finger on 
the pulse of life, we do well to give publicity 
to his books which touch the high spots in 
ideals of living. 

That many people are interested in re- 
ligious books is demonstrated by the book- 
store sales. In spite of the handicap of cost, 
sales of these books show increase, which is 
an index that the library should have an in- 
creased demand for them. Anyone familiar 
with bookstore publicity for these books can 
realize how wise it may be for libraries to 
follow suit in the use of their methods which 
are highly commended. They know that not 
only preachers, church members, and those 
directing religious education in various ways, 
but also the non-church-going public are in- 
terested in religious books and that many 
prefer to read on the subject than to go to 
church. This is understood also by pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers. Book- 
shops are reporting their greatest values 
from devotional books, to which people al- 
ways turn in times of stress, and biographies 
of religious leaders. So libraries will do 
well to follow the bookstore lead by having 
a generous supply of books of the devotional 
type with displays and lists of such books. 
Help from ministers may well be asked in 
the selection of these books. 

Those who do read religious books are 
intensely interested and sometimes long to 
read and discuss them with a group which is 
hard to find. On discussing my own reading 
and longing for such association with one of 
the most noted ministers in the United 
States, I found him surprised at the 
range of my reading of books which I saw 
were most familiar to him. I asked if he 
knew any group in the city with which I 
might associate. He said, “I wish I did; I 
wish there were such a group in my own 
church, but there is not.” Since his church 
is largely made up of the intelligentsia of the 
city, I was all the more surprised. If people 
in that particular church were not reading 
religious books, I wondered where one would 
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find those who were. This experience is 
given as an illustration of our need to pro- 
vide plenty of religious books worth reading 
in the libraries and to give them all possible 
publicity. 

In making lists and displays of religious 
books to encourage the reading public, one 
should include those of philosophy, psy- 
chology, science, sociology, biography, his- 
tory, and literature, which are interrelated. 
People are as different in their reading in- 
terests in religious books as in other fields, 
and, while one person might consider only a 
book on religion per se, another finds the 
religious element bound up in the other 
classes. 

Since our meeting last year, I have asked 
many persons to give me a list of a half 
dozen books, more or less, aside from the 
Bible, that have most influenced their 
spiritual development. My hope was to 
make a list, if possible, of books that might 
be called “spiritual classics.” The effect is 
often surprising and leads to the question, 
“What is a religious book?” A woman who 
has written widely on religious subjects 
said, “Well, I would have to give Robert 
Browning as the author who opened the 
Bible for me.” A man said, “You would 
not want my list, for I would begin with 
Omar Khayyam.” <A Catholic woman, who 
took her doctor’s degree in philosophy and 
religious history, said the same thing. An- 
other said, “I would place Walt Whitman 
first,” and still another gave the Bhagavad- 
gita. To all of them I answered, “That is 
just what I want.” 

It was only where the personal request 
was made that anything at all could be 
gotten. I tried it with religious and other 
groups several times, giving a half hour talk 
from Miss Martin’s survey last year and 
ending with my request, but there was no 
result whatever. It is an interesting ex- 
periment which any library might try as a 
publicity method with good effect. The best 
work I know in getting people to read re- 
ligious books is done by individuals from 
their own private libraries. One does find 
here and there persons who think and read 
religiously and they are treasures worth 
seeking. They are leaven for the com- 
munity and may be interested to spread the 


contagion as a means of library publicity. 
For, after all other methods are considered, 
nothing takes the place of direct publicity 
from the library to the individual; so word 
of mouth, use of the telephone or mail serv- 
ice to persons interested, as books are re- 
ceived, is always the preferred means. 

When new books on religion are placed 
on the shelves, any persons known to be in- 
terested in special ones should be notified 
by phone or post card. This should be done 
especially for those who have asked for the 
books. Persons also asking for religious 
books in circulation should be notified when 
they are returned. Advertising of religious 
books also should be done through the news- 
papers and the church directories, programs, 
and announcements. Since coming here, I 
find that Mr. Green of the Jones Memorial 
Library, Incorporated, at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, does get publicity through the 
church announcements. 

Again, bulletin board displays of posters, 
covers of catalogs on religious books, book 
jackets, book reviews, and periodical adver- 
tisements, make good publicity. Reviews, as 
well as lists, of religious books may be run 
in the local newspaper. 

Table displays of Lenten reading, in con- 
nection with attractive posters, may be very 
effective; and lists of books on paper repre- 
senting the Easter colors can be distributed 
with good results. Window or case dis- 
plays at the front of the library are also de- 
sirable. A composite list made up of a few 
books recommended by leading ministers of 
the community may be published in the news- 
papers and copies of the list distributed from 
the library. A display of these books make 
the publicity all the more effective. 

New and old religious books of interest 
to the clergy, church people, and others 
should be conspicuously placed on tables, on 
shelves, or in display windows of public and 
other libraries. The permanent windows 
for display of books in the walls of some of 
the newer libraries and the glass cases in 
front of the entrance of others offer good 
publicity places for both books and posters. 

It is well to observe Religious Book 
Week, but there are other times in the year 
when special publicity can be given by the 
library to good advantage, as in Lent, at 
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Easter and Christmas, as well as for Chil- 
dren’s Day in June and Sunday School Rally 
Day in October. Shelf, table, and window 
displays at these times are good. There 
may be newspaper publicity, and lists may 
be distributed through Sunday schools and 
churches. Ministers and others may be 
asked to suggest suitable reading for the 
seasons to which publicity can be given. 

If the Religious Books Round Table of the 
A. L. A. could arouse greater interest in 
having libraries supply religious books and 
in having them read, no greater service 
could be performed, and, if librarians can be 
awakened to their opportunity to make re- 
ligious books more popular, it would be one 
of the greatest things they can do. 

Let us go home and clean up our old 
collections of religious books. Then let us 
see that a fresh supply of live, up-to-date 
material is supplied and constantly re- 
plenished, and, finally, let us apply the most 
modern publicity methods to have them used 
to the limit. The times bring a challenge to 
librarians to produce the right material 
and to let people know the library has it. 
The harvest is ripe for libraries to render 
a great service through religious books. Our 
responsibility as librarians in meeting it is 
correspondingly great. Let us become im- 
bued with the lessons the times are to teach, 
and rise to the task. The publicity given to 
increase the momentum gained for the read- 
ing of religious books, while the spirit is 
on, will carry over into the new day. 


* * * 


This paper was followed by a symposium 
representing publicity for religious books in 
various types of libraries. Mrs. Jennie T. 
Jennings, Public Library, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, in a paper read by Katharine Dame, 
represented the large public library. She 
suggested compiling lists of books coérdi- 
nated with new events and special occasions; 
contributing to local church publications; 
making personal contact with groups; broad- 
casting; depositing books with special study 
groups; sending readers’ cards to new mem- 
bers of the clergy; and, above all, giving 
courteous, efficient, satisfying service. 

Marie T. Brown, Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Conneaut, Ohio, sent a paper showing 
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what the small public library could do. She 
emphasized special guidance to the shelves; 
displays of books that would be lost in the 
general collections; personal recommenda- 
tions by desk attendants who have read 
significant books; references to books by 
ministers in sermons; and lists compiled by 
them. The chairman referred to a letter 
from Margaret Jackson, Hoyt Library, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania, in which she told 
of a librarian who took religious books to 
different churches in turn and gave them out 
in the vestibules. 

The paper of Gentiliska Winterrowd, 
Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio, 
read by the secretary, urged emphasizing 
the news element; distributing lists in con- 
nection with exhibits of books; sending lists 
for Lenten reading to ministers and Catho- 
lic priests with the request that they be 
placed on bulletin boards and be mentioned 
in announcements; asking ministers to choose 
one good book in the year for general reading 
for newspaper publicity; displaying books 
and religious pictures in vacant down-town 
buildings and in the library’s street display 
case; maintaining a “Missionary Shelf” the 
year around; providing lists for Sunday 
school and religious education workers; and 
posting lists on Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C.A. 
bulletin boards. 

Jessie J. Smith, Hiram College Library, 
Hiram, Ohio, felt that no general plan of 
publicity could be devised for religious books 
to meet the diverse spiritual needs of a stu- 
dent body, but that “the right book must be 
given to the right person at the right time.” 
Publicity must be given to the books which 
meet students’ particular problems. The 
first essential is care in the selection of worth 
while books. It is a good idea to separate 
the religious books from the regular collec- 
tion and to place them where they will be 
most accessible. The librarian of a small 
college who knows students individually has 
great opportunity to stimulate and direct re- 
ligious reading. 

William Frederick Yust, Rollins College 
Library, Winter Park, Florida, continued 
the discussion for the college library, speak- 
ing of the attitude of the undergraduate 
toward religion and prescribing (1) that the 
college authorities get religion the beliefs 
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of which are adjustable to new discovery, and also call for other religious books. 
to changing conditions, to the practical prob- She commented: “Our religious books take 
lems of everyday life—religion which high- third place and are from 5 to 6 per cent of 
spirited, red-blooded young men and women the total circulation each year. I should say 
can live up to without fear of embarrassment that religious books need no publicity in a 
or need of mental reservations; and (2) library for the blind.” 
that the library get books which foster this The chairman read a paper from Annie E. 
inquiring, liberal, open-minded attitude— Carson, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
books which deepen man’s insight into the which also discussed publicity for the blind, 
problems of life, widen his horizon, and help saying that the books which interest the 
him to a fuller and richer life. seeing will interest the blind reader in the 
Henry Ormal Severance, University of same proportion. The embossed book list is 
Missouri Library, Columbia, spoke for the the best method of advertising the books. 
| university library in answer to the following Book lists published in embossed magazines 
| questions: reach a large number. The Braille Book 
7 Do university libraries purchase the cur- Review fills a great need. Radio could be 
rent religious books? How do you get them very useful and would probably advertise 
! read? What publicity do you give them? book lists gratis. The librarian quickly 
He named some of the best sellers and learns the interests of her readers and helps 
said that, if the universities purchased them by suggestion. Satisfying the requests of 
| and could not get them read without much __ readers is an important way of advertising. 
advertising, something was wrong with the Blind persons are good advertisers and 
student body. He thought the best source recommend to their friends the library books 
of information for the most readable books which they themselves have read. 
was the Religious Book Club Bulletin. He Louis J. Bailey, State Library, Indianap- 
also mentioned the Saturday Review of  olis, Indiana, outlined the following activities 
Literature, New York Times Book Review for the state library: (1) Suggest that small 
and New York Times Magazine Sec- libraries weed out obsolete books and place 
tion as sources for publicity material for them in the basement; (2) recommend titles 
. reviews and notices for the college and city of new books to liven up collections; (3) 
papers. He told of listing twenty titles send posters for religious books; (4) en- 
recently, placing them on the bulletin board, courage displays; (5) lend religious books 
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f and having them printed in papers, with the to small libraries; (6) distribute lists; (7) 4 
$ result that he did not find more than one- publish up-to-date lists in the state library b 
- third of the books on the shelves the next bulletin; (8) send books to ministers where 4 
e week. there are no libraries; (9) encourage li- 4 
‘ Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, Sacra- _ braries to hold “book meetings” once or twice $ 
h mento, California, spoke of the use of re- a year, asking ministers and others to review Py 
e ligious books with the blind. There are books; (10) invite ministers to talk at dis- bel 
h many erroneous ideas concerning the reading _ trict library meetings; (11) give publicity to 5 
e of blind people, one being that they are all special religious collections in different li- 
- deeply religious. This is not strictly true, braries; (12) develop music collections to 
e but the blind who are religiously inclined lend to church choirs; (13) lend religious 
ll seek inspiration and comfort from the Bible __ pictures. 
1s 
P- 

SECOND SESSION 
xe 
ad The second session was held on Friday He declared that the spiritualizing of 
k afternoon, April 29. Dr. George Kent, science and the naturalizing of religion are 
te pastor of the Unitarian Church, New Or- supreme needs of our time in giving us a 
he leans, gave a most inspiring address on “Re- working philosophy of life. In this the public 


fs ligious Literature in Public Libraries.” library can be very helpful. Nineteenth- 
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century science had not learned to adjust 
itself to religion, and the latter belittled 
science. But all this is past, for libraries 
have coérdinated all the literature of great 
men of science and of religion into one great 
symphony. The public library is more effec- 
tive than schools and colleges in saving us 
from one-sided solutions, for, if we are to 
secure a sane philosophy of life, it lies in 
bringing together a well balanced collection 
of books on how to live. In his address, Dr. 
Kent traced the effect of a number of books 
by men of science and religion. 

The list of forty Important religious books 
of 1931-1932, compiled by a committee of 
the round table was presented with the paper 
of Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania, giving rea- 
sons for including certain ones for which 
he was responsible. The chairman then read 
a letter from Dr. Lewis asking to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility for preparing the 
book list, on account of extreme pressure of 
work. His resignation was accepted, and 
Hollis W. Hering, Missionary Research 
Library, 3041 Broadway, New York City, 
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was elected as chairman of the committee to 
prepare the next list. 

The committee recommended that action 
be postponed for the, present on the sugges- 
tion that this round table be changed to a 
section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The business meeting adjourned and was 
followed by an informal discussion of the 
“Cataloging of Religious Books,” which the 
group asked to have as one of the main 
subjects for the next program. 

The Nominating Committee consisting of 
Mr. Yust, Jessie J. Smith, and Mrs. Julia 
G. Babcock reported in favor of Mary 
Elizabeth Downey, Chautauqua School for 
Librarians, Chautauqua, New York, as 
chairman for 1932-33 and Frank G. Lewis, 
Crozer Theological Seminary and American 
Baptist Historical Society Library, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, to serve on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for a three-year term. The report 
was accepted. Rachel K. Schenk, Purdue 
University Library, Lafayette, Indiana, was 
appointed as secretary. 

Mary E.izaBetTH Downey, Secretary 


School Libraries Section 


HREE round tables, a joint session 

with the Section for Library Work 
with Children, a general session, and 

a business meeting were held by the School 


Libraries Section at New Orleans. Eliza- 
beth Scripture, Administrative Library, 
Denver, Colorado, section chairman, pre- 
sided at the general and business sessions. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY TRAINING ROUND TABLE 


The School Library Training Round 
Table, presided over by Lucile F. Fargo, 
Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, held a sym- 
posium on current practices in the training 
of part-time librarians, Tuesday afternoon, 
April 26, at the Jung Hotel. The sympo- 
sium will be published in part in the Library 
Journal. Anna Clark Kennedy, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, New York, 
was the first speaker. 


CuRRENT PRACTICES IN TRAINING 
Miss Kennedy said that New York State 


believed in full training for part-time libra- 
rians. The librarian in a small school must 
have the same training as the one in the 
larger school, because the rural portions 
of the state have the right to the same kind 
of service as the more thickly populated 
ones. The part-time librarian’s work dif- 
fers in quantity, not in quality. Miss Ken- 
nedy gave an interesting résumé of a school 
librarian’s work. “She must know books 
and people, library science and education, in 
order to do her work. The school librarian 
needs the bodies of information, the skills, 
the methods of work, and the professional 
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attitudes of the trained librarian and the 
trained teacher. Her level of intelligence 
and her standard of scholarship must be high. 
Her resourcefulness and her flexibility must 
be great. She must have ability to work 
with others, for she achieves only when she 
works with every other librarian and library 
agency and when she works with, through, 
and for every instructor, supervisor, special- 
jst, principal, and superintendent of schools. 
Children, parents, teachers, school men, are 
her public, her associates, her assistants. 

“Usually, however, during her early years 
of professional activity, she works alone— 
not as a member of an organized staff. Or- 
dinarily, neither the librarian nor her super- 
intendent knows the full possibilities of the 
service she may render. Few superintend- 
ents and principals know from experience 
what may be expected of her. For this rea- 
son the librarian receives less supervision 
than any other teacher in the school system.” 

Miss Kennedy continued by saying that 
experience has shown that librarians with 
partial training have not been successful. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but as a 
rule the partly trained librarian has not 
made her services vital to the school. Ex- 
perience has also shown that the fully trained 
librarian in a part-time job has made her 
services so important that she has eventually 
been employed full time. 

Part of the blame for the lack of success 
met with by school librarians, continued 
Miss Kennedy, must be taken by the de- 
partment of education, for it has implied 
that librarians may be trained in six weeks 
and can do their work in a small part of 
the day. No wonder they are not considered 
important. 

In New York State there are two reasons 
for employing part-time school librarians: 
(1) because there are many very small 
schools, a great part of the state being rural 
and (2) because employment regulations gov- 
ern the employment of librarians in secondary 
schools on the basis of secondary enrollment, 
whereas for effective service librarians 
should be employed to serve the entire school 
system on the basis of average daily attend- 
ance, in all parts of the school system. It 
is obvious that effective school library service 
must cover the grades, too. Miss Kennedy 


feels that there is need for a study of suc- 
cessful school librarians to see how many 
pupils a librarian can best serve. 


The state is interested in combination 
school and public librarians, trained teacher- 
librarians, and librarians who may serve 
two or three schools in one vicinity. 


The New York State plan for certifica- 
tion, which became effective in 1930, provides 
two grades of certificates for school libra- 
rians: the school librarian’s permanent cer- 
tificate, granted for full training, and the 
school librarian’s limited certificate, granted 
for the completion of half of a full year’s 
course in library science (sixteen semester 
hours’ credit) and for approximately two- 
thirds of the general background required 
for a permanent certificate. Since the regu- 
lations require that, within three years from 
the date of the limited certificate, the holder 
shall complete twenty-four semester hours’ 
credit (three-quarters of a year’s course) 
in library science and that, within five years 
from the date of issue of the limited cer- 
tificate, the holder shall meet all the re- 
quirements for a permanent certificate, if 
he is continuing to serve as school librarian, 
full training for all school librarians, or, 
more exactly, a continuous effort and ap- 
proach toward full training, is assured. 


The practice in the University of Wash- 
ington Library School, Seattle, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Marie S. Alfonso. She said 
that a short course has been established 
there in the summer for students who have 
appointments as part-time librarians in state 
schools. The law passed in 1930 requires 
that librarians in schools with from one 
hundred to two hundred students enrolled 
have twelve weeks’ library training, and 
those in schools with enrollments of less 
than one hundred, six weeks. The choice of 
library school students lies with the super- 
intendents of schools who appoint the 
teachers to the library positions. The library 
school curriculum was outlined by Mrs. 
Alfonso. She said that the faculty felt, 
after trying it out, that the course was too 
crowded and that they should adopt the 
plan of giving the regular library school 
course in three summers, when the size of 
the budget permits. They feel, however, 
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that the librarians trained even so short a 
time have helped to convince school men of 
the desirability of library service in the 
schools. 

Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, commented upon some of the preceding 
points and reminded her audience that, as 
a result of an institute for the study of 
school libraries from the administrative 
point of view, held at the University of 
Washington in 1927, school superintendents 
and principals who attended it went forth 
to give hearty support to libraries in their 
schools. She quoted Dean Russell’s com- 
ment that, since the school librarian should 
have the same preparation as the teacher 
plus her library technique, her rank should 
not be merely equal to, but rather higher 
than, that of the teacher, and also Mr. Joy 
E. Morgan’s saying that the library pro- 
gram in the schools must develop from the 
top down—if school men understand what 
the library is all about, its progress will go 
unfalteringly on. She added that at the 
University of Denver, with the active co- 
operation of the school men of Denver, 
courses on the place and function of the 
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school library will be put into the school 
administration curriculum. 

Lois F. Shortess, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, pre- 
sented the practice in Louisiana regarding 
part-time librarians. 

Marie M. Hostetter, University of I}li- 
nois Library School, Urbana, and Mr. 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, were chosen 
to serve with the program committee for 
1933. The following topics were suggested 
for discussion at the next meeting: 

1. A comparative study of salaries for the 
part-time and the full-time librarian and 
the teacher. 

2. Ways and means of convincing school 
men of the function, place, and needs of the 
library in the school, other than through the 
demonstration of good service. 

3. The problem of the desirability of 
teaching experience as well as professional 
library training as a qualification for school 
library service. 

4. Arguments for and against the tend- 
ency of some school administrators toward 
decentralizing the library in small schools 
into classroom collections. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


The Teachers College Librarians and Li- 
brarians of Special Educational Collections 
Round Table was held Thursday morning, 
April 28, at the St. Charles Hotel. An 
excellent and interesting program under 
the direction of Anna V. Jennings, State 
Teachers College Library, Kearney, Ne- 
braska, was opened by Sabra W. Vought, 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Miss Vought outlined the history 
of the office of education library since its es- 
tablishment in 1869, emphasizing its contri- 
bution to the school library field. Included 
in its present collections are current educa- 
tional publications, educational periodicals 
both foreign and domestic, reports of city and 
state education departments, publications 
and proceedings of educational associations, 
courses of study and educational surveys, 
textbooks, college catalogs, and doctors’ 
theses in education. 


Four major surveys have been, or are 
being, undertaken by the office. These sur- 
veys deal with (1) land-grant colleges, (2) 
secondary education, (3) teacher-training, 
and (4) school finance. In the preparation 
of copy for Library of Congress cards the 
office makes an important contribution to 
coéperative cataloging. Another definite 
service is the preparation and distribution 
of bibliographies on educational subjects. 
Advice by correspondence is a very impor- 
tant phase of the library’s work, but the ad- 
vice is intended to supplement that of local 
agencies, rather than to be substituted for 
it. It was pointed out that, although it has 
no power to enforce standards—its primary 
purpose being to gather and disseminate in- 
formation—the office is trying to help carry 
out the recommendations made by the White 
House conference Committee on Reading, 
which states that “every school should have 
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a library supported by adequate appropria- 
tion, and every school library should be in 
charge, or under the supervision, of a per- 
son professionally qualified to select books 
and to direct reading as an important part of 
the work of the school and of the life of 
the child.” 

Grace Palmer, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College Library, Springfield, led 
the discussion on “Professorship of Books 
and Student Reading,” calling first on Wil- 
liam Frederick Yust, Rollins College 
Library, Winter Park, Florida, for a dis- 
cussion of the professorship of books at 
Rollins College. Mr. Yust pointed out the 
fact that the need of such a chair in colleges 
was suggested years ago by no less eminent 
a person than Ralph Waldo Emerson. Dr. 
Hamilton Holt, president of Rollins College, 
was interested in the idea and appointed Dr. 
Edwin Osgood Grover to fill that place at 
his college, thus becoming a pioneer in a 
new movement that is as yet little developed. 
Courses given by Dr. Grover are “The His- 
tory of the Book,” “Literary Personalities,” 
and “Recreational Reading.” His purpose 
is to encourage the love of reading per se. 
Informality marks his courses, cut and dried 
lectures and prepared lessons being avoided. 

Miss Palmer, in continuing the discussion, 
introduced Ethel Cook, professor of books, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. In the fall of 1920, Miss 
Cook said, an experiment—financed by 
a friend of education—in the development 
of teachers beyond the requirements of 
formal education was begun. Many things 
were covered, including the place of books 
in such a scheme. This phase resulted 
in the establishment of a codperative li- 
brary, under the direction of Miss Cook, 
which has grown to be an important factor 
in the development of the college faculty. 
In that school, a faculty of about sixty 
reads approximately one thousand books a 
year. Under certain conditions, students 
are given the privilege of the library. A 
course in books is also offered in an informal 
manner, carrying college credit. Emphasis 
is on interest in reading, and it is notable that 
reading is continued after the completion of 
the course. 


“Achieving and Falling Short of Library 


Standards in Teacher-Training Institutions 
in the South” was presented by Jackson Ed- 
mund Towne, State College Library, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Twenty teachers col- 
lege librarians who had codperated in the 
Rosenlof report were asked to supply in- 
formation. In the main, replies from ten 
indicated difficulties in maintaining stand- 
ards during the period of depression, though 
some had encouraging reports to make. 

A paper by Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on “Improvement of 
Library Facilities in Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions” was presented by Miss Jennings. 
Dr. Rosenlof made his first study of library 
facilities in teacher-training institutions in 
1927, and his report contrasts the situation 
existing then with that at present. His 
latest survey shows both increase in the 
number of volumes possessed by one hun- 
dred and twenty-four libraries in such 
institutions and a greater breadth of knowl- 
edge in many fields made available through 
their book collections. The statistics he 
has compiled show also that larger appro- 
priations have been made annually for li- 
brary service in teacher-training institutions. 

“Better administrative and supervisory 
facilities have been guaranteed,” he says, 
“and, all in all, the libraries are now in a 
much better position to render a real service 
to education than has ever been true in the 
past. 

“If teaching is to be virile, interesting, 
and commanding, it must be supplemented 
in no small degree by the resources of a live, 
growing library, properly selected, classified, 
and administered and made easily available 
to every user. If the final test of educa- 
tion is to be measured in terms of general 
intelligence, efficiency, and skill in per- 
formance, or in high ideals of citizenship, 
then there is a real place and function for the 
library in every institution of learning, no 
matter what may be the purpose of the 
school or the type of student which it seeks 
to train. The new day in education has 
brought with it the new day for the library.” 

Lulu Ruth Reed, State Teachers College 
Library, Valley City, North Dakota, and 
Miss Palmer were appointed to serve on the 
Program Committee for next year. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


The Junior-Senior High School Libra- 
rians Round Table was held Friday morning, 
April 29, at the Roosevelt Hotel. Mary 
Elizabeth Foster, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, presided. A number 
of librarians from various parts of the 
country gave short and stimulating papers 
on high school problems. Mrs. Mae Park- 
inson Webb, Louisiana State University 
School of Library Science, Baton Rouge, 
started the talks by giving an interesting one 
on the place of the library in the changing 
school. She mentioned numerous ideas that 
are being tried, including the Cleveland idea 
of using moving pictures to teach the use of 
the library. 

Gertrude E. Hall, East Technical High 
School Library, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on 
book selection in vocational schools. 


Kathryn Williams, Lyon High School Li- 
brary, Covington, Louisiana, drew a picture 
of the ways in which the librarian could in- 
terest the teachers in her library. She said 
in part: 

“On no condition attend a faculty meeting 
empty-handed. Take along one of those 
new history books which just came in, and 
the chances are ten to one that, once the 
history teacher sees the title, she will want 
to examine the book and, before you leave the 
faculty meeting, she will want to borrow it. 
Or, if the science teacher has not been visit- 
ing you lately, take along a copy of Chats on 
science, or some other such title, and, even 
though she does not borrow the book, she 
will pay you a call in the next day or two, 
as she has been reminded of the material 
she will need for her next project. 


“Coéperation in any organization is the 
keynote of success. Study your faculty as 
you do your students, get their viewpoint, 
and make them feel that the library exists 
for their use as well as that of the students, 
and I believe your problems will be fewer. 
Notify your teachers of new material 
received in the library, supply them with bib- 
liographies of available material on the sub- 
jects which they teach, and, if you want 
to make a direct appeal to them, ask them 


to suggest new books for their departments, 
These are only a few of the things which 
the librarian may do to create a friendly 
and sympathetic feeling with her fellow 
workers, all of which tends to bring about a 
more effective use of the library.” 


“Facing the Problem of Books for the 
Classroom” was the title of a paper by 
Althea M. Currin, Glenville High School 
Branch, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The value of supplementary books in class- 
rooms is generally agreed upon, according 
to Miss Currin, but supplying the class- 
rooms without dangerously depleting the 
main library is a problem. In Miss Cur- 
rin’s library three periods of loan have been 
tried: semester, several weeks, or one pe- 
riod. The first method limits the use of 
books to one classroom and has a tendency 
to destroy the “library idea” among the 
pupils of that room. If books are lent for 
several weeks, duplicates only should be 
sent, in order that the library may not be 
crippled. This is expensive. Farsighted 
teachers and librarians agree that the third 
length of time—for the period, i.e., recita- 
tion or laboratory—is the best way. The 
teacher may borrow more books and have 
a better choice, when she takes them for the 
period only. The pupil comes into contact 
with more books, which makes him more in- 
dependent and develops his library judgment. 
The librarian can keep in closer touch with 
class progress and therefore may give more 
efficient help to the teacher. 


Miss Shortess presented a few of the 
problems she faces in establishing libraries 
in small rural schools in various parts of 
Louisiana. 


Azile M. Wofford, Laurens, South Caro- 
lina, sent a paper, read by Mildred P. Har- 
rington, on the “Status of Reading in 
Education and Its Implications in the School 
Library Field.” Among other things she 
told of a study of eighth-grade reading 
which revealed that less than half of the 
one hundred students in one group of first- 
year pupils in her school could name as 
many as ten books, other than textbooks, 
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found in their homes. Only twenty had read 
as many as ten of the twenty-five books 
which every boy and girl should read, as 
listed on the A. L. A. list, 4 shelf of books 
for a one-room school. Those pupils this 


GENERAL 


The joint session with the Section for 
Library Work with Children was held 
Friday afternoon, April 29, at the Jung 
Hotel. Emma Lee, chairman of the Section 
for Library Work with Children, intro- 
duced Miss Scripture, who presided. 

The first paper, read by Mary S. Wilkin- 
son, was that of Lesley Newton, Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio, entitled “The 
Changing School Curriculum and the Li- 
brary.” Movement and change, said Miss 
Newton, are perhaps the outstanding char- 
acteristics of this age. That this movement 
seems totally undirected may be seen by 
reading Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only yes- 
terday, which sets forth this crazy-quilt of 
unrelated patches, and leaves the reader to 
infer that it is small wonder we have come 
upon such parlous times. Educators have 
nobly offered to take upon their shoulders 
the responsibility, not only for the defects of 
the past, but for the solution of the future. 
“Education has failed,” they say, “and only 
through the most drastic change in concep- 
tions, attitudes, and methods will right 
thinking and acting come about.” A new 
conception of education—that of fitting a 
whole child to a whole world—is entailing 
great modification in school curricula. 

Miss Newton suggested that the librarian 
take part if possible in the revision of the 
school curriculum, both for the sake of 
enriching her own views and for the help 
she can give to the schools. She also sug- 
gested that in preparing bibliographies, the 
teachers do part of the work, so that they 
will know their material. She added: 

“There is one practical and initial step 
in which the librarian can be of help; that 
is, in deciding the form of bibliography. 
This may seem (to you) like a minor issue 
until you begin to scan the appended lists 
of references not only in mimeographed 
courses of study, but in recently published 


year composed the senior class, and Miss 
Wofford planned to take inventory before 
graduation to ascertain whether the school 
library had proved of real service to them 
during high school days. 


SESSIONS 


books. Every possible variance in form of 
entry and amount of imprint may appear in 
the same outline. With your school author- 
ities, decide upon what seems the most prac- 
tical bibliographic form and have sheets 
available for every teacher. It will save 
you time in the end and much revision, if 
that is to be in your hands. 

“There is the tendency to make bibliog- 
raphies all-inclusive. This defeats the pur- 
pose of a list and it is confusing to the 
teacher who is depending upon it for her 
first approach to the subject. Do not ex- 
pect all teachers to weigh and choose. Their 
time is limited and if, in your zeal, you put 
before them everything, trivial as well as 
important, you may find it all reappearing 
in the final bibliography.” 

As a librarian, Miss Newton said that 
she had been impressed with the way chil- 
dren can keep what they learn in school in 
an air-tight compartment, so that it in no 
way infringes upon their hours of real liv- 
ing. She wonders if some of the joy of dis- 
covery and happiness in free reading will be 
impaired when it is so closely tied to school 
subjects. She is hopeful, however, that the 
new curriculum will develop more relation 
between the schoolroom and the outside 
world, and there will be less compulsion 
in school reading. 

Librarians, Miss Newton cautioned, must 
preserve their identity and that of their li- 
braries, distinctly apart from the schools, 
which have a tendency to draw everything 
toward them. We must help the schools 
realize, she concluded, that the public library 
can play an enriching part in the child’s life, 
not only because it is closely allied to the 
schools, but because it is semi-detached and 
offers an occasional but necessary refuge 
from a world of conscious and socialized 
activities. [Miss Newton’s paper will be 
printed by the Wilson Bulletin.] 
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Ralph E. Boothby, headmaster of the 
Metairie Park Country Day School, New 
Orleans, next presented a paper on 


Topay’s CHILDREN* 

Today’s children do not differ greatly 
from the children of yesterday or of our 
early cave-dwelling ancestors in respect to 
their essential, biological natures. But so 
great a part in man’s development is taken 
by the surroundings in which he grows up, 
so much of his personal and emotional 
growth is conditioned by the social forces 
which are brought to bear upon him through- 
out childhood and youth, that we find the 
basic child presenting numerous modified 
characteristics, according as he responds to 
the changing order in which he finds himself. 
We children of yesterday grew up subject 
to the social influences of yesterday. Our 
children are just as truly being shaped and 
molded by the speedy life of rapid change in 
which they find themselves today. 

In the matter of general living condi- 
tions, the most significant change has been 
the rapid industrialization and urbanization 
of life. On the intellectual side, the fron- 
tiers of exploration in every field of study 
have been so far advanced in the past quar- 
ter century that there has been enormous 
increase in the amount of recorded fact. 
The complexities of invention with which we 
are daily surrounded demand that the aver- 
age man be familiar with larger bodies of 
scientific information than were known or 
felt to be needed a generation ago. It be- 
comes increasingly important to put a pre- 
mium on knowing how to use the tools of 
knowledge, knowing how to find out rather 
than merely to know. 

These changing conditions must be re- 
flected in the point of view which children 
present to librarians. 

As part of the aim of the modern school 
to develop in children the power to make an 
intelligent search for new knowledge, the 
library has great opportunity to teach them 
the use of books of reference and of index 
material, including the systematic organiza- 
tion of the library itself. The modern 
school which relies less on a small number of 
texts and more on a variety of collateral and 


* Abridged. 
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research reading will have all the greater 
need for close contact with effective library 
service. It is a part of ministering to the 
needs of children today for libraries to be 
sensitive to each changing emphasis in the 
work of schools. 

Perhaps most important of all, in a time 
of striking change and pressing need for fur- 
ther change, workers in libraries must recog. 
nize that, beyond merely meeting demands, 
they may make their institutions contribute 
to the directing of choices. 

Frontier thinkers in education are ques- 
tioning whether it is enough to adjust chil- 
dren satisfactorily to the world today if it 
is not a good enough world to serve the pur- 
poses of tomorrow. At this moment a con- 
ference of the leaders of the Progressive 
Education Association is being held at Vas- 
sar College to consider the relationship of 
present-day education to the needs for so- 
cial reconstruction. If this meeting and 
other manifestations of the movement which 
impels it lead the forefront of educational 
thinking to the acceptance of the thesis that 
school workers should undertake construc- 
tive social leadership toward a better life, 
it will be the first time in history that we 
have looked, not to religion, nor to business, 
nor to government for the shaping of our 
destiny, but to education. From such a 
movement, library workers cannot be sepa- 
rate. As it is reflected in school practice, the 
supplementary function of the library will 
draw it into working to the same end. But, 
in their own proper capacity as molders of 
thought, librarians are in a position to give 
a tremendous forward impulse to the en- 
larged understanding of economic and social 
problems and of international relationships 
on which today’s children may build their 
participation in adult affairs a few years 
hence. The Progressive Education Maga- 
zine and the New Era, which is its European 


counterpart devoted rather primarily to 


international aspects of education, are pub- 
lishing and will continue to present the 
thought of educational leaders working in 
this direction. With this vitally important 
movement librarians should keep in closest 
touch. 
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Jessie Gay Van Cleve, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, Chicago, made a plea that libra- 
rians all over the country be open-eyed to 
see opportunities for books about the Amer- 
ican scene as it is today and as it is so 
rapidly vanishing. 

The address of Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, former assistant, A. L. A. Board on 
the Library and Adult Education, on “The 
World that Does Not Change”—the world 
of imagination—will be printed in a forth- 
coming issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Richard R. Kirk, Department of English, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, read two 
interesting poems and followed them with a 
paper on “Poetry for Young People.” The 
substance of what he had to say was that 
young people, if they are still to enjoy poetry 
when they are old, must be permitted and 
assisted to make the discovery that poetry 
is human speech, the poet a human being 
like themselves. 

At the general session, held Saturday 


morning, April 30, at the Jung Hotel, Miss 
Scripture, chairman, introduced four inter- 
esting speakers: B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College Library, Columbia, Missouri, who 
spoke on “The Library Project of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education” (to 
be published in the A. L. A. Bulletin) ; Edith 
A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school 
libraries, United States Office of Education, 
who discussed “Elementary School Library 
Service as It Is and Should Be” (A. L. A. 
Bulletin, July, 1932, pp. 436-41); Olive 
Powers, Greenfield Elementary School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who spoke on 
“The School Library and the Unusual Child, 
Retarded or Gifted” (to appear in the A. 
L. A. Bulletin); and Doak S. Campbell, 
associate director, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, who spoke 
on “Standards for the Training of School 
Librarians” (to be printed in the Library 
Quarterly). 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Approximately forty people were present 
at the business meeting, held Wednesday 
morning, April 27. The minutes of the sec- 
tion meeting at the New Haven conference 
of 1931 were read and accepted. The report 
of the treasurer, Jasmine Britton, was also 
accepted. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The Committee on Professional Training 
of School Librarians, Charles H. Stone, 
North Carolina College for Women Library, 
Greensboro, chairman, reported on “An 
Analysis of the Difficulties Encountered by 
Trained School Librarians during Their 
First Two Years of School Library Service 
as a Basis for the Revision of the Pro- 
fessional Curriculum.” 

The committee submitted at the New 
Haven conference a preliminary report, and 
it was decided that the study be continued 
for another year to include not only the 
school librarians’ reactions to the good 
points and defects in their training, but also 
the points of view of the school principals 
under whom these librarians work and of 





school library supervisors over the entire 
country. 

In considering the difficulties encountered 
by trained school librarians, three distinct 
phases were taken into account: (1) Are 
the courses offered in library schools ade- 
quate for such training and is the proper 
emphasis being placed on each course with 
regard to the time allotted to each? (2) 
Does library school training meet the defi- 
nite problems which arise in the administra- 
tion of the school library, or can it prepare 
for these problems? (3) What courses in 
education should the school librarian have 
as a background for her work? 

A group of questionnaires was prepared 
and submitted to lists of school librarians 
furnished the committee by the twenty ac- 
credited library schools, to the principals 
in whose schools these librarians work, and 
to school library supervisors of both city 
and state systems. 

From answers to the questionnaires, some 
interesting deductions can be made. First, 
that the library science courses are, for the 
most part, giving adequate preparation for 
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the technical work required in a school li- 
brary. In these cases where people have 
reported a lack of preparation, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that such courses could 
prepare. The problem is merely one of efh- 
ciency in teaching. Second, librarians going 
into school libraries and school library super- 
visors report a lack of training in matters 
that arise in fitting the library to the school 
organization. In this case only about half 
of the people who reported lack of training 
think that the library science courses could 
do anything about it. Third, librarians go- 
ing into school libraries experience great- 
est difficulties in problems which involve the 
dealing with personalities. The school li- 
brary supervisors agree that this is true. In 
this case again about half of the persons re- 
porting lack of adequate training state that 
library science courses could help prepare for 
the situation. Many comments were made 
to the effect that only tact, experience, or 
innate personality would avail. 

Practically all the librarians were rated 
by school principals as having “to a marked 
degree” qualities which are the direct re- 
sults of technical courses in library schools; 
for instance, skill in classification and cata- 
loging, reference work, book selection, ad- 
ministration, and teaching the use of books 
and libraries. It should be noted, however, 
that the ability to arouse students’ interest 
beyond the curriculum requirements, the 
teaching of citizenship through the use of 
the library, making the library a unifying 
force in the school, all should be given more 
attention in the training of school librarians. 
To a lesser degree, the school librarians 
were deficient in popularizing the library 
through posters, bulletin boards, and spe- 
cial notices, also in interesting teachers in 
all available library material. 

The professional attitudes show up well. 
Interest and enthusiasm, codperation with 
teachers, and willingness to assume extra- 
curricular activities all are qualities which 
this group of school librarians possesses. 
Resourcefulness is less marked, but is far 
from lacking. 

Background courses in education which 
school librarians have found particularly 
valuable are those on Psychology of Ado- 
lescence, Vocational Education, Practice 
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Teaching, Administration and Supervision 
of Public Education, Social Psychology, The 
High School Pupil, Educational Sociology, 
and Educational Psychology. 

Courses which supervisors consider of 
prime importance as a_ background for 
school library work are: The High School 
Pupil, Practice Teaching, The High School 
Curriculum, Psychology of Adolescence, The 
Junior High School, Survey Course in Edu- 
cation taken in connection with library 
course, Educational Psychology, Methods of 
Teaching in High School, Mental and Phys- 
ical Development, Principles of Teaching, 
High School Administration. 

Courses which principals consider of first 
importance as a background for school li- 
brary work include: The High School Pu- 
pil, Educational Psychology, The High 
School Curriculum, Psychology of Adoles- 
cence, Methods of Teaching in High School, 
Principles of Teaching, Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, The Junior High School, 
Principles of Education, Practice Teaching, 
High School Administration, Social Psy- 
chology, Mental and Physical Development, 
Administration and Supervision of Public 
Education. 

Most school principals reported that their 
libraries are separate from study halls, that 
librarians are considered as members of the 
faculty, and that they consider previous 
teaching experience desirable though not es- 
sential for the success of the school librarian. 

The report concludes: 

“There are two possible positions that may 
be taken with regard to the matter of train- 
ing for school librarianship on the basis of 
this study. 

“First, present library school training may 
be adequate for all essential library problems, 
such as book selection, acquisition, organiza- 
tion, etc. Many of the librarians experience 
no difficulty in handling problems arising 
from matters of school organization and 
personalities. As these are largely depend- 
ent on local conditions and ability to solve 
them dependent on general intelligence, 
personality, and tact, they may safely be left 
to the individual librarian for solution. This 
evidently presupposes a careful selection in 
admitting prospective school librarians to 
the library school. 
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“Second, school librarianship is rapidly 
claiming more and more of the graduates of 
library schools, and, since the schools call 
their graduates professional workers and 
not apprentices, these unsolved problems 
must be given more attention. 

“This may be done in two ways: 

“1, School librarians can be trained ade- 
quately in a general library school, along 
with workers for other types of libraries. 
But they should have as prerequisites cer- 
tain and numerous courses in psychology, 
school organization, and teaching methods. 
They should take the regular fundamental 
courses offered by the library school, but, in 
addition to these, they should have some 
courses which would interpret the other 
courses in terms of the school library. Also 
more time should be devoted to such courses 
and less time to those foreign to the school 
library field. 

“2. Training for school library work can 
best be given in schools organized to give 
special training for such work. Such schools 
could make extensive requirements in edu- 
cation and psychology. In these schools all 
the fundamental courses in library work 
could be given with special application to 
school conditions, and other courses of spe- 
cial significance to school librarians could be 
organized.” 


Rurav ScHoor Lispraries 


The Committee on Rural School Libra- 
ries, Elsa R. Berner, Los Angeles County 
Free Library, Los Angeles, chairman, rec- 
ommended that a larger committee be or- 
ganized for the purpose of spreading the 
idea of adequate rural school library service 
by supplying material in suitable form and 
using it in an advertising campaign. 

It was also suggested: 

1. That articles on rural school library 
work in various library and educational 
bulletins be brought together, the best 
selected, and an attempt made to reprint 
them in some form that may be easily and 
cheaply available. 

2. That an analysis be made of the various 
types of organizations now carrying on rural 
school library work, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each summarized in simple 
form to serve as a guide to organizations 


wishing to find the scheme best adapted to 
a given situation. 

3. That comparative statistics be prepared 
to show the amount of state aid given for 
rural school library work with the purpose 
of securing an increase in this aid. 

4. That some standard of qualifications 
for the teacher-librarian be set up and rec- 
ommendation be made for its adoption. 

5. That a campaign of advertising be or- 
ganized to create a demand for rural school 
libraries, by publishing readable articles on 
rural school library service in state educa- 
tional journals and by placing speakers on 
the programs of meetings of rural school 
teachers and superintendents; and that other 
articles be placed in magazines and papers 
that would reach the rural school patrons. 

It was voted that a larger committee for 
this work be appointed. 


Book APPRAISAL 


The Committee on Book Appraisal, Mar- 
garet R. Greer, Central High School Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minnesota, chairman, 
reported that Books for young people, 1931, 
compiled by Jean Carolyn Roos, Mabel 
Williams, Marjorie H. Van Deusen, and 
Oscar H. McPherson, had been printed in 
Booklist Books, 1931. Printed copies of the 
list were distributed at the meeting. 

The bibliography of “Period Back- 
grounds” started by the committee is still in 
its primitive form. About thirty books have 
been analyzed, but many more need to be 
added. The plan is to cover rather ex- 
tensively such periods as the England of 
Ivanhoe and Elizabethan England, other 
periods of literary interest, such as France 
in the time of Marie Antoinette and of the 
Revolution, and also the various American 
historical periods. If next year’s committee 
feels that this would be of sufficient value to 
librarians and English teachers, it could be 
carried on to completion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Committee on Bibliography, Marion 
Edith Potts, Schenley High School Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, chairman, distrib- 
uted a mimeographed list of Bibliographies 
of interest to school librarians and suggested 
that, if the list prove valuable, it be revised 
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each year. The committee also suggested 
that grouping material by subject, using 
Readers’ Guide headings, might be desirable 
and that the cost of each bibliography listed 
be given hereafter. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Membership Committee, Maud Min- 
ster, Senior High School Library, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, chairman, recommended (1) 
that A. L. A. Headquarters be asked to send 
out renewal notices each year to the members 
of the school section and (2) that the sec- 
tion dues be increased to seventy-five cents 
and that this added amount be set aside for 
the work of the Membership Committee. 

It was voted that the manner of collecting 
dues be left to the Board of Directors, and, 
after discussion, it was also voted that 
decision in regard to listing dues be deferred 
until after the first motion had been acted 
upon. 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Li- 


brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, chairman, re- 
ported for the Committee on School 
Libraries that the committee hopes to have 
contributions from librarians in the 1933 
Yearbook of the N. E. A. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, which will be 
devoted to the topic, ““The Principal and the 
Library,” and in the 1934 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
which will be on “School Buildings.” She 
also reported that the committee has re- 
quested that the plan for the model ele- 
mentary school to be exhibited at the 
Chicago fair be revised. 


OTHER REPORTS 


Pre-conference meetings devoted to school 
and public library development in the south 
were reported. (Resolutions passed at the 
pre-conference meetings were printed in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 337-38.) 

A report on the proposed A. L. A. depart- 
ment for work with children and adolescents 
in and out of school was given. (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, May 1932, p. 329.) 

After a discussion on the need for revising 
the school library standards in time for 
the next School Library Yearbook, it was 


CONFERENCE 


voted that the Joint School Library Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Library Association 
be urged to revise the standards for sec. 
ondary school libraries promptly. 

The committee on the gift for Mary 
Evelyn Hall, Martha Wilson, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Illinois, chairman, made 
its report. 

The Committee on Research, Hope L. 
Potter, High School Library, South Pasa- 
dena, California, chairman, reported on the 
aim of the committee and its methods of 
procedure in gathering into one list both 
pieces of research and informal studies 
undertaken in the school library field since 
1926. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were passed: 


“The School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association, in confer- 
ence at New Orleans, April 25 to 30, offers 
the following resolutions: 


“Be it Resolved, That we express our ap- 
preciation for the accomplishments of the 
past year: 

“1. To all chairmen, especially to Miss 
Elizabeth Scripture for her leadership, Miss 
Jasmine Britton for the fifth Yearbook, to 
Miss Kathryn M. Williams for the signifi- 
cant exhibit, to Mrs. Mae Parkinson Webb 
and our other southern friends for the ef- 
fective social arrangements. 

“2. To the American Library Association 
for the report of the special committee on 
‘the set-up of a department at A. L. A. 
Headquarters to deal with work for chil- 
dren and adolescents both in and out of 
school,’ the increasingly valuable book selec- 
tion service rendered by the Booklist and the 
Subscription Books Bulletin, and the expan- 
sion and improvement of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 

“3. To the Office of Education for its 
service to school libraries, particularly the 
added load pending the establishment of a 
special service at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

“4. To the H. W. Wilson Company for 
the space allotted to school library publicity 
and for compliance with the request for the 
enlargement of the Junior High School List 
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in the forthcoming new edition of the 
Standard catalog for high schools. 

“Be it also Resolved, 

“1 That overlapping activities and re- 
sponsibilities (a) of the section and the 
A. L. A. and (b) of the section and 
the School Libraries Committee (formerly 
the Education Committee) be made a matter 
of study by the Executive Committee of the 
section during the coming year or by a 
special committee appointed by the section. 

“2. That the work of the year of this sec- 
tion, the annual program and the School Li- 
brary Yearbook be coérdinated, so that the 
Yearbook should grow out of the work of 
the year. 

“3. That the quality of candidates for 
school librarianship should be tested with 
emphasis upon stability and intellectual in- 
terests. It would be unfortunate to lose 
able recruits because of reported oversupply. 

“4, That courses in (a) children’s litera- 
ture (similar in nature to the course worked 
out by Miss E. C. Gardner and Miss Eloise 
Ramsey in Detroit), and (b) recreational 
reading for teachers (similar to a profes- 
sional introductory course in book selection) 
be an integral part of the English curriculum 
in teachers colleges. 

“5. That school librarians be urged to 
continue efforts to secure a place in the 
curriculum from primary grades through 
senior high school, for courses in the use of 
the library equivalent to those outlined in 
the A. L. A. School Library Yearbook, No. 
1, 1927; and that a national study be made 
jointly by curriculum and school library 
specialists. 

“6. That bibliography (the making of lists 
to fit an individual school, a situation, or a 
child, and the teaching of bibliography) is a 
major activity for every school librarian. 

“The selective process should go on con- 
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stantly and can only be done satisfactorily 
by the persons concerned. To this end, 
therefore, the proper committee of the sec- 
tion might well study the means for giving 
school librarians adequate, unhurried access 
to new books. Discussions of new books, 
carried on from various angles—those of 
librarian, specialist, and reader—in local 
clubs and state associations are essential to 
coéperative bibliographic enterprises and 
would result in personal and professional 
growth. 

“7, That ways of codperation with public 
libraries be studied by school librarians as a 
part of the section’s program. 

“8. That the present crisis is the school 
librarian’s opportunity for demonstrating 
that a strong school library program is 
economy in money, time, and effort and will 
result in a more enlightened, responsible, 
and self-helpful citizenry.” 

JASMINE Britton 
Nora BEust 
Harriet ANN Woop, Chairman 


New OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee, Helen S. 
Carpenter, Textile High School Library, 
New York City, chairman, recommended for 
the new member of the Board of Directors 
Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana. It was moved and 
seconded that the secretary be instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot to that effect. The 
motion was carried. 

The following will hold office in 1932-33: 
Chairman, Mildred P. Harrington, Louisi- 
ana State University School of Library 
Science, Baton Rouge; secretary, Agnes 
Cowing, James Monroe High School Li- 
brary, New York City; treasurer, Jasmine 
Britton, City School Library, Los Angeles. 

Louisa A. Warp, Temporary Secretary 


Section for Library Work with (Children 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first session of the Section for 
Library Work with Children con- 


vened Wednesday afternoon, April 


27, at the St. Charles Hotel, the chairman, 
Emma Lee, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, 
Texas, presiding. 
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Chairman Lee: “As you know, the gen- 
eral theme of the conference this year is 
‘The Library in a Changing World.’ Your 
chairman has responded to a request from 
the President of the American Library As- 
sociation that we attempt to build our pro- 
gram around that theme. The chairmen of 
the various groups and sections have also 
been requested to arrange programs of short 
papers and allow time for discussion of those 
papers; and this also has been done. 

“The first three papers that are given this 
afternoon will be discussed at the close of 
each paper, and then we will invite dis- 
cussion from the floor. We shall be very 
glad indeed to have you respond with sug- 
gestions of work that you have been doing 
along the same line or comments on points 
in the papers which you think are particu- 
larly good. 

“Under the heading of ‘The Children’s 
Department and the Home’ the paper to be 
presented is entitled ‘Enlisting the Parents’ 
Interest in Children’s Reading.’ That is a 
topic as old as library work with children; 
but in these modern times, when the read- 
ing circle about the open fire has given place 
to the talking circle about the radio, when 
so often both parents in a family are em- 
ployed in business all day long, and when, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, there 
is, I think, more and more of a tendency to 
turn the development of the child into the 
hands of organizations, it becomes a prob- 
lem of particular import. 

“Miss Mary Frances Cox, head of the 
Department for Boys and Girls of the 
Carnegie Library at Atlanta, Georgia, will 
present this paper.” 


Miss Cox’s AppRESS 


[“Enlisting the Parents’ Interest in Chil- 
dren’s Reading,” by Miss Cox, appeared in 
the July, 1932, Bulletin of the American 
Library Association. | 

Chairman Lee: “The discussion of the 
topic presented by Miss Cox in her paper 
will be opened by Mrs. Leah Carter John- 
ston, children’s librarian of the Public 
Library at San Antonio, Texas.” 

Mrs. Johnston: “When Miss Lee asked 
me to discuss this paper, she asked me 
merely to open the discussion, and I am 


taking her quite literally. I do not intend 
at all to attempt a comprehensive or ex. 
haustive review of the paper, because I hope 
that many others of you who can do it far 
better than I can are going to participate 
in this discussion. 

“T am going to take, of all the interesting 
points which Miss Cox brought out, only two 
which struck me forcibly. The speaker 
classified parents as hostile, indifferent, and 
interested ; and, in connection with the group 
which seem to be hostile to our efforts to 
broaden their children’s field of reading, she 
spoke of Mrs. Parsons’ article in the March 
Harper’s. That article impressed me a 
great deal, because it sounded so like an 
echo of the confused but similar thinking 
on the part of many parents whom I know 
and whom we all know. This instinct to 
safeguard their children by cloaking them in 
the commonplace seems to me to be a very 
widespread one—although I think that it is 
probably more often an instinct than a log- 
ically developed theory. Even the unthink- 
ing father and mother hope dimly that life 
is going to be more comfortable for them and 
for their children. 

“Tf these children never think and never 
do anything very different from the ma- 
jority, it is quite understandable, too, that 
they should take the attitude that the reading 
of books which make them think is a danger; 
and certainly we must all realize that there 
is no opiate for action or for thinking, right- 
eous or unrighteous, silly or sensible, more 
absolutely sure and unfailing than a diet of 
the current literary trash. This feeling on 
the part of parents, I think, may quite rea- 
sonably be attributed to this changing world 
about which we talk so much. Parents 
believe, as I think we all believe, that even 
more profound changes are on the way and 
that their children must be involved in them 
either actively or passively, that the intelli- 
gent reader will be the thinker and the 
pioneer in action, and that pioneers always 
suffer. 

“I had a concrete instance of that brought 
home to me just two or three weeks ago. 
A friend of mine, who is an unusually in- 
telligent, well read, and _ liberal-minded 
woman, has a son in Columbia University, 
who is the pride and joy of her heart. This 
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son was very prominently involved in the 
recent student strike at Columbia, with a 
visit to the Kentucky coal fields and all the 
rest of it, that was featured on the front 
pages for a week or two. He was quoted 
in the papers and his picture was in the 
New York dailies. His mother is simply 
terrified for her son and for his future. She 
knows that this action of his, trifling and 
adolescent as it may seem to most of us, has 
cut him off from the position which she 
had expected him to have when he left the 
university; and she feels responsible because 
she has encouraged him in his wide reading 
and his fearless thinking. If she does not 
altogether regret it, she has at least an im- 
pulse to a more conservative attitude toward 
other children who come under her influence. 

“This is a somewhat unusual instance, but 
I think it serves to illustrate the point—a 
type of parental attitude which I insist is 
very, very common and one which children’s 
librarians are going to find rather difficult to 
meet, because few parents are willing to 
admit that they wish to have their chil- 
dren’s minds wrapped in cotton wool for 
protection. Very often I think that they do 
not know that they want it; they merely act 
by instinct. 

“It seems to me that we, as children’s 
librarians, must perhaps develop some sort 
of a counter-attack for that. We may per- 
haps put forth the idea that the uninformed 
person is going to be particularly helpless 
and lost in the even more rapidly changing 
world which the coming generation faces. 

“Another point made in this paper which 
struck me especially was the reminder that 
the home is the fundamental institution and 
the library simply the helping one. That 
would seem to be too obvious to require any 
comment, and probably Miss Cox did not 
expect it to be commented on; but it struck 
me, perhaps because I needed the reminder. 
Librarians are very prone to feel that books 
are of the first importance and that cultivat- 
ing a fine taste in books is an end in itself 
which, of course, it is, but we have to re- 
member that it is the ideal end. We need 
to be reminded that literature, as an art 
to be enjoyed for its own sake—like music 
or painting—is for the rare child as for the 
rare parent. As Miss Cox learned from her 
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questionnaire, books are a great educational 
influence, an influence for building up char- 
acter, for cultivating and stimulating the 
imagination, for increasing the vocabulary. 
On the lowest planes, they are for entertain- 
ment, for merely keeping idle minds out of 
mischief, and are, in that respect, on a par 
with playground instruction and museum 
exhibits. 

“Tt is important, I think, for us to realize 
that we must meet the parent on that 
ground; that is, on his or her assumption 
that books are only one of the many ad- 
vantages which the modern parent wants 
his child to have. Parents give their children 
dancing lessons to cultivate grace and poise, 
they give them exercise in the gymnasium 
to develop their bodies, and perhaps they 
send them to Sunday school for their char- 
acters’ sake, perhaps not—that may be one 
of the things that they expect the children 
to get with their library cards. 

“At any rate, this establishes, I think, 
quite well the value of Miss Cox’s question- 
naire. She learns through it just exactly 
what the parent expects his child to get from 
books, so that she may appeal directly to 
that interest in planning her book lists and 
planning her talks to parent-teacher associa- 
tions and other clubs. 

“Fortunately, all this planning need not 
interfere with the child’s free and untram- 
meled enjoyment of books in the library. 
There is always the nice possibility that he 
may get more from these books than his 
parent has asked for, that he may—even 
though he has come to books just to have 
his imagination stimulated—possibly even ap- 
proach those ultimate possibilities of good 
reading which Miss Cox mentioned. 

“I am hoping that someone is going to 
discuss the idea which Miss Cox developed 
by her quotation from Mr. Martin. I think 
that I can repeat it: ‘People prefer to read 
trash, and they act in an emergency as one 
would expect people who read trash to act.’ 
If that could only be proved absolutely and 
scientifically true, would we not have a splen- 
did argument to present to parents for per- 
fectly selected reading?” 

Member: “I would like to present an ex- 
ample that would prove what Everett Dean 
Martin said about children who read trash. 
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The children in our community have been 
reading Fu Manchu, and recently they pro- 
ceeded to write a note to the effect that Fu 
Manchu was going to kidnap a certain child 
and to put the note on his parents’ doorstep. 
The parents were alarmed, because the 
father had some money, and they thought 
that kidnapers were going to try to get the 
child for ransom. They hired a detective 
and traced the threat to the children, but 
it was directly traceable to Fu Manchu pic- 
tures and Fu Manchu books.” 

M. Ethel Bubb, Washington, D. C.: 
“There were two points in Miss Cox’s paper 
which interested me particularly and which 
may interest some of the rest of the group. 
One was her expressed desire that there 
should be a room set apart with someone 
who would have charge of assisting parents 
in the selection of books for children. 

“In the Washington public library the 
demand for such a service crept upon us 
gradually at first and then so rapidly that 
two years ago we did create such a position. 
I think that it may be the only one in 
the country now; I may be wrong. It is the 
only one that I know about. We call the 
position by the awkward name of ‘Adviser 
to Adults in Children’s Reading.’ Miss 
Dorothy Magdalen Gaffney holds this posi- 
tion in our department just at present. We 
had the salary fixed high enough so that 
we could attract to the position someone, 
not only of training, but of quite wide ex- 
perience who would be really helpful to the 
parents. 

“In the room we have a basic collection 
of children’s books in publishers’ binders, 
so that they will be right at hand for the 
parents to see. There is also a collection of 
illustrated books, so that parents may be 
captivated by those. I think that there is 
not much question about winning the par- 
ents after they see the books and know 
something about the stories; the difficulty is 
in first getting hold of them. The books 
change the point of view of many parents 
who come our way. 

“The other point was in connection with 
the parent-teacher associations. We find, as 
most children’s librarians do, that there is 
more demand from parent-teacher associa- 
tions for speakers and for children’s libra- 


rians as speakers than any library would be 
justified in accepting; so we are trying in 
Washington to work tentatively through the 
chairman on children’s reading of our parent- 
teacher association. When requests for 
speeches come to us which we are not in a 
position to accept, we say that Mrs. Ross, 
who is the chairman of the P. T. A. Chil- 
dren’s Books Committee, will be glad to 
speak on the subject, give her telephone and 
address, and say that we ourselves will be 
very glad to send an exhibit of books to 
assist her. In the meantime, Mrs. Ross 
comes down to see us and talks over the 
paper, which she often repeats. Generally, 
she knows the parents on their plane a little 
more intimately than we know them. | 
mean that she can reach them quite quickly. 
We think this an effective and economical 
way of attracting parents to the library for 
the further assistance that we may give.” 

Chairman Lee: “Under the heading, ‘The 
Children’s Department and the Community,’ 
we are going to consider next the topic, 
‘The Children’s Department and the Chil- 
dren’s Theater.’ Not to be outdone by their 
parents, whose Little Theater movement is 
so important a phase of the changing theat- 
rical world, the children of today have their 
theaters too. Miss Vera Winifred Schott, 
head of the Children’s Department of the 
City Library at Wichita, Kansas, has been 
doing very interesting codperative work with 
the Peter Pan Players of that city. Miss 
Schott will now present the topic for us.” 


Miss ScHuortt’s ADDRESS 


[“The Children’s Department and the 
Children’s Theater,” by Miss Schott, will be 
printed in a forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin.] 

Chairman Lee: “Any of you who have 
visited the Public Library at ‘Toronto, 
Canada, have seen the delightful children’s 
theater which is part of its children’s depart- 
ment. Miss Lillian H. Smith, head of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Division of that library, 
will open the discussion of Miss Schott’s 
paper.” 

Miss Smith: “We all have enjoyed listen- 
ing to this most interesting account of the 
work of a little theater for children and 
the codperation that has been given it by 
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the Children’s Department of the Wichita 
library. 

“As I was listening to Miss Schott, I 
recalled a book that I had read recently 
called Insurgent theatre, by Thomas H. 
Dickinson, in which is given a long, depress- 
ing list of the number of children’s theaters 
which have appeared in city after city 
throughout this country and the continent, 
only to close before their first year was 
up; and it occurred to me that probably it 
was because the Wichita Children’s De- 
partment was the good right arm of the 
University Women’s Club which sponsored 
this work that there is a successful theater 
in Wichita. 

“Tf I might make one small comment, I 
should like to say that I wish that they 
could have had the University Women’s 
Club do the advertising and let the Chil- 
dren’s Department participate, to some 
degree at any rate, in working with the chil- 
dren in the plays; that, from my experience, 
being the most joyous part of children’s 
theater work. 

“I gather that when I was asked to open 
this discussion it was because we have a 
little theater at Boys’ and Girls’ House. 
Our theater is just an extension of the 
wood-shed out to the back. It has a real 
stage, with footlights, curtains that draw, 
and an entrance and an exit where the chil- 
dren can come onto and go off the stage. 
Children are the actors, and children form 
the audience. 

“When the theater was opened four years 
ago there was a subdued cry—nevertheless 
audible to us—of ‘What for? And why 
in a library?’ 

“At Boys’ and Girls’ House, we like to 
think of the house as an experiment sta- 
tion in education. Our aim, like yours, is 
to develop a taste for literature, of which 
drama is one of the highest forms and very 
dificult for children to read. They will act 
a play readily, but read a play reluctantly. 
At Boys’ and Girls’ House, the atmosphere 
is freer and more conducive to the feeling of 
‘let’s pretend’ than that of a classroom, for 
instance. Through acting plays, boys and 
girls become familiar with an unfamiliar 
literary form; and through seeing plays, boys 
and girls develop a taste and a discrimina- 
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tion, which give them a standard to set 
against the cheap and tawdry that they meet 
with in motion pictures and other places. 

“We are often asked two questions in 
connection with our work with children in 
the theater: first, ‘how do you get children 
to act?’ and second, ‘what do they act?’ 

“Our difficulty is, not to get children to 
act, but to get them to ‘co-act.’ For instance, 
when the lord of the castle stands and 
shouts straight out to the audience, ‘What 
ho, there, a flagon!’ the page at one side 
is gazing at him in open-mouthed admira- 
tion, without the slightest conception that 
this is his cue to act. 

“The dramatic instinct is innate in most 
imaginative children, but there is a point 
here that I would like to make clear in re- 
gard to our ideas on the subject of children’s 
acting. 

“A child’s desire to interpret or personify 
a favorite hero, either in the remote past 
or in the present, has no connection with 
dramatic talent, a very rare gift. A chil- 
dren’s play is very much like a game, a 
recreation, which is mutually enjoyed by 
both the actors and the audience; and it is 
most successful when it is most spontaneous 
and natural. 

“We put on—it was the most elaborate 
thing that we have ever done—a ballet by 
Debussy. The French Doll in the cast, I 
noticed at one of the rehearsals, seemed ex- 
ceedingly stiff, and I said to her, ‘Can’t 
you think of something to do while the 
others are taking charge?’ She said, ‘Oh, 
I have thought of lots of things to do, but 
I am saving them up for the night because 
Miss Atchison, the leader, is so particular.’ 

“Dramatic art is something that is nec- 
essarily artificial and calculated—it must 
be—and children are at their best when 
they are most themselves. They do not 
produce works of art upon the stage, but 
they do have dramatic conviction. We 
asked a little girl of six, who was appear- 
ing in a production of Lady Gregory’s 
Golden apple, when the play was going to 
take place. Her reply rather took us aback. 
She said, ‘I don’t know; the other goddess 
has chickenpox.’ 

“This is the children’s viewpoint. 


For 
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them the question is not ‘Wouldn’t it be fun 
if it were?’ For them it is. 

“In response to the question, ‘What plays 
do the children act?’ there seems to be a 
universal reply from parents, teachers, 
librarians, and friends, “There aren’t any 
for them to act.’ There are a great many 
plays, to be sure, that are written for chil- 
dren; but if, as Miss Schott has said and 
as we all feel, the first test must be literary 
value, I think that some of you must have 
had the experience that I have had in going 
through book after book looking for some- 
thing with ideas, with language that will 
stand the wear and tear of constant repeti- 
tion, with originality, color, rhythm. The 
result has been that practically all the plays 
that we give have been dramatized by the 
children from the books themselves. 

“T do not know whether you would be 
interested in a straight list of some of the 
plays that have been given, but I will name 
a few of them. We have given scenes from 
a great many Shakespearean plays; of 
course, everybody would do that. Lady 
Gregory’s Travelling man and Rising of 
the moon, Stuart Walker’s Six who pass 
while the lentils boil, and dramatizations of 
Robin Hood and other ballads have been 
given. Alice in Wonderland, Peter and 
Wendy, Two slatterns and a king, Christ- 
mas carol, Wind in the willows, a great 
many of Dickens’ plays, Lady of the lake, 
and, just before I came away, Lord Dun- 
sany’s Night at an inn, have been acted on 
our stage.” 

Chairman Lee: “With your permission, I 
am going to reserve the second paper under 
the general topic of “The Children’s De- 
partment and the Community’ for a few 
moments, and we will proceed to the third 
topic, ‘The Children’s Department and the 
International Spirit.’ 

“There is nothing more characteristic of 
children’s library work in this changing 
world than the emphasis that has been 
placed upon the international spirit and our 
belief that, through books which are charm- 
ingly and authentically written and which 
present the life of children of many lands, 
we may make our American boys and girls 
more world-minded. I imagine that, ten 
or fifteen years ago, the children of the 


primary grades must have thought that al] 
foreigners were divided into two groups, 
Dutch or Japanese. Today in our zeal that 
takes us to the far corners of the earth, to 
Siam and the South Seas, to Africa and 
Alaska, have we perhaps overlooked a little 
our delightful neighbors of the south and 
southwest? 

“A few years ago I arranged an exhibit 
for my children’s room, a Mexican exhibit. 
There were not available at that time any 
picture books on Mexican life for Texas 
boys and girls to enjoy, but almost at once, 
to meet my need, there came the book, and 
the American boys and girls went galloping 
gaily into Mexico on the back of a Painted 
pig. 

“It is my pleasure now to introduce to you 
Count René d’Harnoncourt, who will, in 
turn, introduce you to your neighbor, 
Mexico.” 


CouNnT pD’HARNONCOURT’S ADDRESS 


I feel very much flattered to have been 
invited to talk to you, but am slightly em- 
barrassed because it is much easier to draw 
a painted pig than to talk about it. Asa 
matter of fact, at first it seemed to me a 
rather difficult task to correlate Mexico 
and the children’s departments of libraries, 
until I thought of changing the title of this 
talk from “Our Neighbor, Mexico” to 
“Primitive Man in Mexico.” We have in 
Mexico City just as many sophisticated 
people as there are here. The elegant city 
life and similar metropolitan things found 
in Mexico City do not fit into the field of 
action of a children’s library, but the Indian 
village in the far interior and the primitive 
man who lives there can teach us many 
things that can be applied to work with 
children. Of course, we have to be careful 
not to forget that the mind of a grown-up 
man has many characteristics also in prim- 
itive life that are quite different from the 
characteristics of the mind of a child and 
have to confine ourselves therefore to the 
features that the two have in common. 

One thing that holds them close together 
is the enjoyable fact that both of them have 
been spared the errors of civilization. As a 
rule, we believe a child and a primitive 
man to be extremely naive in their outlook, 
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and we like to feel slightly patronizing 
toward them, smile at their views, and con- 
sider their reactions touching and “cute.” 
If we, however, try to analyze those cute 
primitive views, we find that they are very 
often much better founded than our own. 
I cannot tell you how often I have found 
that, if my point of view and the point of 
view of an Indian did not coincide, the 
Indian’s point of view turned out to be 
the right one. Of course, in judging the 
right or wrong of a view, we have to find 
out first on what basis the opinion is 
founded. 

In art, for example, I am convinced that 
the average Mexican Indian who never wore 
a pair of shoes and the average child can 
be fooled less easily than most of us. 

We look at a picture and, with very few 
exceptions, judge it, not for its artistic merit, 
but for the merit of the model, of the sub- 
ject. That does not happen very often to 
the Indian or to a child, because they know 
how to differentiate. If you show a pic- 
ture of a horse to a primitive or to a 
child—we assume that this picture is a per- 
fect reproduction of the animal—you find 
their comments limited only to the features 
that are important in judging a horse and 
not in judging a painting. The comments 
will be limited to the nice surface of the 
hide, to the speed of the horse, or to its 
anatomy. But if you show them a painting 
of the same animal made with a free dis- 
play of fantasy and style—for example, a 
Japanese woodcut, a primitive painting, or 
a modern one—you find that children and 
primitives will comment on the mood of 
the horse, on its gayety or sadness, which 
means that the comment this time is on the 
picture and not on the model. This means 
that children know how to differentiate be- 
tween a copy and a creation. 

I want to quote you, as an example of 
this discrimination, a comment made by an 
Indian potter. He painted a piece of pot- 
tery and used a house and a bird as deco- 
rative motifs, but his house was very small 
and the bird was very big. As a matter of 
fact, the bird was much bigger than the 
house. An extremely well informed lady 
looked at the Indian and looked at the 
picture and said, “But, my dear man, that 


is all out of proportion. It is not true to 
nature and never could be. A bird like 
that would be much too heavy and fall 
through the roof of the house. It is too 
heavy, it is too big, and it simply can’t be 
done.” The Indian (who wore beautiful 
spectacles merely for decorative purposes; 
he always pushed them up on his forehead 
if he really wanted to see something) said, 
“Why, child, don’t you see that is a painted 
bird?” 

He knew that a painted bird cannot fall 
through the painted roof of a painted house, 
and he also knew that it is much more im- 
portant for a painting to show beautiful 
proportions in color and lines than to give 
a record of the proportions that are found 
in real life. If children and primitives talk 
in a very matter-of-fact way about fantastic 
things created in their minds, on canvas, or 
in clay, we should not believe that they 
mistake the creation for the model. A child 
pretending that Africa begins right outside 
of his window (situated on the fifth floor 
of a building) will tell you that he is going 
on a trip to Africa, but he will not climb 
out of the window and jump down. Africa 
outside the window is an absolute reality 
for the child, but the child is conscious that 
this Africa of the air is only a fun reality 
and not a really real one. 

Another thing that primitives and chil- 
dren have in common is the fact that art 
has not been removed from their lives; it 
still is part of them. Today, with our high 
specialization, we have put art into the 
hands of a few people who have made it 
their profession and have, therefore, re- 
moved it from the life of the community. 
It is so remote from some people that they 
mistrust it because they find it of little use: 
it does not add to progress, and you can- 
not eat it. They think it is a rather good- 
for-nothing thing, after all. Then there is 
the attitude of others who see in art a gift 
of the gods that came from ’way upstairs 
and is so much the privilege of the gods 
that they do not dare to approach it. This 
mistrust on one side and mystery and rev- 
erence on the other separate art more and 
more from our daily life, while the Indian 
and the child keep on living in the middle 
of it. 
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In the small Indian village, everybody 
makes his own pottery. Naturally, one 
decorates one’s pot, and the pot would be 
considered just as incomplete if it were 
lacking a design as if it were lacking a 
bottom. This does not mean that the makers 
are not aware of the fact that the decora- 
tion is an addition to the value of the pot, 
but they know the difference between ma- 
terial and spiritual values, a discrimination 
that we have long since lost. 

This discrimination between spiritual and 
material values, or, better, between prices 
and values, is illustrated by the following: 
Two pottery jars stood in front of an 
Indian’s hut; one of them elaborately deco- 
rated, the other one almost plain. The price 
of the two jars was exactly the same. One’s 
first reaction to this phenomenon was the 
assumption that the owner did not know 
the value of his own work, but when I 
actually tried to buy them I found that only 
the plain one was for sale, which immedi- 
ately convinced me of the man’s discrimina- 
tion. For emotional values and aesthetic 
ones he had obviously a special scale that 
could not be expressed in dollars and cents. 
If he liked a pot very, very much he might 
sell it only to his wife or to his grand- 
mother; if he did not like it so very 
much he might also sell it to an uncle or 
a sister-in-law, and if he saw nothing in 
the object but just its material value then 
he would sell it to anybody that came along. 
The price of both of the pots was the same, 
but their values were very different. 

I wonder if it is not the height of sophis- 
tication if you have two different scales for 
prices and value, one in the graduation of 
your affections, and the other in the grad- 
uation of hard cash. 

The reactions of children and primitive 
people in an art gallery are, too, much alike; 
both will pick out the things that please 
them; they will show their pleasure or dis- 
satisfaction, but they will hardly ever try 
to judge the work, which means that they 
know that you do not have to have an 
alibi to like a work of art; you simply like 
it or dislike it, and that is all. Grown-up 
people, as I found out during my trip with 
the Mexican art exhibit, always want to 
have a reason to like a painting or to know 


why one is considered better than the other, 
Those are very embarrassing questions, and 
I try to convince the people that they would 
get much more out of the pictures, if they 
would treat them like vegetables. If yoy 
like asparagus you eat your asparagus and 
leave your spinach alone; if you like spinach 
better, you eat it and ignore the asparagus, 
You can judge the technique of a Painting 
and the accomplishment of its purpose, but 
you cannot possibly define its emotional and 
artistic qualities. Children and primitives 
are free from the fear of being considered 
not intellectual enough and, therefore, show 
their reactions for what they are worth, and 
that makes it awfully nice to show them 
through a gallery. 

The reason why it seems more difficult 
for us in our blessed twentieth-century civili- 
zation to approach art in a genuine way is 
probably the fact that we all know that 
civilized people ought to have a deep under- 
standing of art, and we think there is no 
better way of showing this deep under- 
standing than to talk about it and, if 
possible, to explain it to less fortunate con- 
temporaries. Unfortunately, it is very hard 
to talk sensibly about art, and, if we do not 
know enough of its technical and historical 
background, we really should humbly go 
back to the child’s simple comments of “I 
like it” or “I don’t like it.” Very few of 
us, however, are satisfied with such simple 
displays, and so we choose the similarity 
between painting and model as a subject for 
our enlightening talks, because it is obviously 
the one thing about the work of art that 
everybody can see at the first glance. We 
do not realize that the subject of such 
comment is in fact workmanship and manual 
ability and has nothing to do with the 
essentials of art. The statement, “This 
nose is too flat to be natural,” does not 
really touch the essential qualities of the 
work of art. 

I have frequently been asked what the 
Indian village offers to children and what 
primitive communities do for them. The 
answer is very simple. There is nothing 
done for the child in an Indian village, but 
as children take part in everything that is 
done for the grown-ups there is no need 
for anything. This, I think, illustrates my 
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point about the similarity between children 
and primitives, because it shows that there 
is no real frontier between the world of 
the child and that of the grown-up in the 
village. The grown-up primitive has simply 
formulated the vague idea which he had as a 
child, but he has not changed it. 

I shall give you now a description of 
some incidents in the life of an Indian vil- 
lage that will show you that a child can find 
everything there that he may possibly need 
to stimulate his fancy, to amuse himself, 
and to teach him the essentials of life itself. 

One of the loveliest things that I have 
ever seen is the feast in a village on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which is held every 
year when the fruit is ripe. You have to 
imagine a village built on white sand, very 
flat, with a wide river flowing through it, 
like molten metal, like a mirror in a very 
strong light. The houses are white, with 
white plaster walls, and the straw roofs 
show a silver patina, and even the few 
plants that you find are light grey. The 
air is so light that it seems to be filled 
with silver dust and hurts your eyes. 

Into this white blaze you see the women 
walking in red blouses with black and 
yellow embroidery, blue skirts with stiff 
lace edges and halos of lace around their 
heads. They walk slowly down to the 
river, carrying in their arms big gourds, 
painted yellow and pink, filled with tropical 
fruits. Each fruit holds a little paper flag, 
pink, sky-blue, or yellow. They walk down 
to the river, and there they take off their 
clothes. They enter the river and stand in 
the water, like bronze statues, and wash 
themselves with slow ritual movements. 
They come out of the river again very 
slowly, put on their clothes, take the gourds 
filled with fruit, put them on their heads, 
and walk back very slowly in a long proces- 
sion. When they arrive at the village 
square, the rhythm of the whole fiesta 
changes and fun begins. Here are the chil- 
dren, the toys, firecrackers, and music; 
here are the boys on horseback, with flower 
garlands on the brims of their hats, who 
stand in a wide circle in the center of the 
plaza. The women enter the circle. Each 
one of them walks up to a horseman and 
gives him her gourd filled with fruit. The 





boys shout; galloping through the streets 
of the town they throw the fruit to the 
children as a gay sacrifice to the community 
and to the world. All of this happens on 
the street in front of your own door or 
your neighbor’s house, and each child has 
a brother or a sister taking part in the 
fiesta. Each child gets a fruit or a toy, and 
there is no question that he feels part of the 
ceremonial. Fiestas are not made for the 
children, but they belong to them just as 
much as to the grown-ups. 

Not all of these ceremonials are gay and 
happy, and the picture would be incomplete 
if I did not give you a tragic fiesta. Of 
course, the tragedy in the village is not a 
sentimental one, because it is free from 
pretensions. It is real and romantic, but 
utterly lacking the crooner’s false pathos. 
The most impressive of these fiestas is cele- 
brated on the day of All Souls. 

The last time I saw the celebration, it 
was in a small village not more than half 
an hour on foot from the big asphalt road 
that leads from Mexico City to the Puebla. 
It started at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The people assembled in the courtyard and 
then they went to the cemetery. The 
cemetery was decorated with garlands of 
yellow flowers arranged in strange designs, 
half Catholic, half pagan. Long strips of 
colored paper were fastened to the church 
bell and floated behind its movement every 
time it was rung. A little after five they 
started to ring the bell. After about five 
minutes, another church in a neighborhood 
village answered; and then another one and 
still another and so on until the whole 
mountain slope was ringing. After about 
twenty minutes, the bells all stopped. The 
sudden silence almost cut into one’s ears. 
Then they began to beat the Indian drum, 
the huehuetl, used for five hundred years 
of ceremonials. After a few minutes, an- 
other drum answered in another village, and 
then another and another until the whole 
ground seemed to roar. After about twenty 
minutes, they all stopped. 

The old men of the village formed a pro- 
cession to walk the path of the dead. The 
path of the dead is a very narrow path made 
of yellow flower petals that leads to all 
the houses where someone has died during 
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the last year. When they enter the house 
there is a short ceremony of welcome be- 
tween the owner of the house and the very 
old man who leads the procession. The 
house is empty; only in the back of it is a 
table with black pottery made especially for 
the day. There are incense burners and 
candlesticks and heavy yellow flower gar- 
lands. On the right and left of this prim- 
itive altar are two chairs with gifts for 
the dead one. It may be a hat, a pair of 
sandals, a bottle of liquor, or a package of 
cigarettes. Those gifts are the things the 
dead one liked best while he was alive, so 
they are brought to him again on this day. 
In the middle of the room there is a low 
table, covered with a straw hat, set with a 
meal as rich and as expensive as the family 
can afford. 

When the procession enters the room, 
the leader takes off his hat in the shy Indian 
manner. He stretches out his hand into 
the middle of the altar and says, “How 
are you, little dead one? It is long since 
I have seen you last. You remember it was 
the twenty-sixth of May when you were 
buying beans on the market and went after- 
wards to the pharmacy of the Sacred Heart.” 
He simply recalls to the little dead one the 
actual circumstances of their last meeting. 
There follows a conversation lasting for 
two or three minutes, and then the old man 
turns around to the villagers who have 
followed him into the room and says, “The 
little dead one is glad to see you; he wants 
you to sit down and to feast with him.” 
And they all sit down to the meal. And so 
they go from house to house until all the 
little dead ones are greeted. 

There is a matter-of-factness to the entire 
ceremonial that makes you know that it is 
not staged; you know that it is a necessary 
expression of their grief. They feel they 
have to manifest in some way a desire of 
seeing the dead one again, and so they are 
simply “playing” that they see the dead one 
again as children would do. It is the kind 
of play that is almost more real than actual 
happenings. 

Of course, you always find exceptions to 
the rule, and my statement that children 
enjoy all the fiestas, which I am sure holds 
good for the majority of them, does not 


apply to the case of my friend Guadalupe, 
I shall tell you of his case, just because ex. 
ceptions are necessary to every theory and 
because I like my friend Guadalupe. He 
is nine years old and was my guide during 
the grand carnival in the village of Hue. 
jocingo. It was a marvelous carnival. There 
were a general, a bandit, and hundreds of 
soldiers in it, a few devils and a bride. 
Everybody shot blank cartridges in the air; 
sword fights were staged, and the zeal of 
the actors was so great that even the bride 
did not want to be cheated out of the fun 
of doing a little fencing herself; she wore 
a big sword and hit the general on his 
beautiful plumed hat every time he got near 
her. The whole thing was terribly exciting; 
everybody marched, shot, shouted, and sang 
the whole day. There was color, lots of 
food, excitement, and firecrackers. 

After a whole day of intensive festa, I 
sat with Guadalupe on a fence. “Well, 
Guadalupe,” I said, “isn’t the carnival 
marvelous?” “It’s all right,” he answered, 
“but I would rather have ice cream.” 

So you see, even in a fiesta, staged by 
popular demand, there is always one rugged 
individualist who takes exception. 

The reason I have tried to give you a 
picture of the Indian’s life and his reactions 
is that I believe that the knowledge of prim- 
itive man can prove very helpful in our 
contact with children. I have found that, 
even in telling them about Mexican festas, 
they seemed to understand and to respond 
particularly well. Children love fiestas, 
probably because a fiesta does not talk down 
to them, like so many stories written espe- 
cially for the child by sophisticated people. 

To peep over the border from time to time 
and to see what our neighbors are doing 
will not only give us immense joy and satis- 
faction; it will also, if I am not very much 
mistaken, help us a great deal in our con- 
tact with the children at home. 


* * * 


Chairman Lee: “Nothing is of more 
value to a children’s librarian than an ade- 
quate survey of the reading that is being 
done by the children in her community. A 
very interesting survey of this sort was 
conducted about a year ago in Fort Wayne, 
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Indiana, and a paper on it has been prepared 
for us by Miss Marian A. Webb, supervisor 
of children’s work in the public library there. 
To our regret, Miss Webb cannot be with 
us this afternoon, but we count ourselves 
fortunate in that Miss Hazel B. Warren, 
chief of the Extension Division of the State 
Library at Indianapolis, Indiana, will deliver 
Miss Webb’s paper for us now.” 

Miss Warren: “I bring you greetings 
from Miss Webb. She is very sorry indeed 
that she cannot be here.” 


Miss WeEsps’s ADDRESS 


[“The Value of a Community Survey of 
Children’s Reading,” by Miss Webb, will 
be printed in a later Bulletin.] 

Chairman Lee: “This paper will be dis- 
cussed by Miss Clara Evelyn Campbell, 
children’s librarian of the Public Library, 
New Rochelle, New York.” 

Miss Campbell: “Miss Webb in her paper 
presents the question, ‘Are we studying and 
using all the methods that stimulate chil- 
dren’s reading and that create appropriate 
habits of reading?’ It would be well for 
all children’s librarians and other librarians 
in their own fields to consider this question 
very carefully. It might be best to begin 
by making a list of the methods that stimu- 
late reading. Each method should be scru- 
tinized thoughtfully. Has it a desirable 
objective or is it only good to boost statistics 
which appear to make many librarians 
smugly satisfied ? 

“After considering the methods, it would 
be good to think about lists of appropriate 
habits of reading. Miss Webb goes further 
and adds the question, ‘What have you done 
for the boys and girls of your community? 
What place has your children’s department 
made for itself in the lives of these children?’ 

“These questions seem to have been asked 
by an inquiring mind, such as Miss Rath- 
bone spoke of Monday, in her presidential 
address. The Fort Wayne librarian has 
told you what she has done to try to evaluate 
the library service. Her survey has re- 
vealed two types of results: the things ac- 
complished and the things not accomplished. 
As she has said, there is great satisfaction 
in seeing in black and white a fact one has 
been suspecting for some time. To know 


how many children are being served by a 
library may be a mere fact, but to know 
the actual children not borrowing books 
should lead to a very important study and 
so to a greater and more complete service. 
Why have they not been reached? Has the 
library not been able to go into the district, 
or is the failure in the service established? 

“The question of how many children are 
being reached may be answered, but there 
will be answers from many other questions 
also, which, in the end, may lead to even 
more important facts. 

“A study of the ages of the boys and girls 
using the library in relation to the amount 
of money spent from the book budget might 
lead to a very much larger use of the book 
collection and to the rendering of a more 
satisfactory service. There will be no ques- 
tion in the mind of anyone who has made a 
survey as to its value. The personal en- 
richment of a children’s library from such 
a study cannot be estimated. 

“Each one of you knows that Miss Webb 
is enthusiastic and intends to use the in- 
formation she gained in the survey. She 
is so convinced of one fact that she is asking 
this Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren to use its influence in establishing 
better periodicals. However satisfactory or 
uncomplimentary are the facts revealed in 
a survey, they must be faced. However 
meager the facts obtained, something has 
been gained. Miss Webb has read between 
the lines, so to speak, and has brought to the 
surface facts which are as valuable as the 
primary findings. 

“T suggest that a committee be appointed, 
by this Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren, whose work it would be to gather 
copies of the various studies, both those 
completed and those to be made. This 
material should be collected for use by any 
member of the section who might be con- 
sidering a similar study. The day is at 
hand when most children’s librarians have 
ceased to be satisfied with large statistics 
and their own personal popularity as a 
measure of success. 

“The work which has been carried on 
with the children since 1900 should show re- 
sults as graphic as the progress noted in 
the schools. Certainly there have been re- 
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sults from the splendid services of the chil- 
dren’s librarians. The undesirable practices 
should be discovered and discouraged. The 
others should be encouraged and promoted. 
It should not be necessary that every chil- 
dren’s librarian undertake a survey of her 
community. There are those with inquir- 
ing minds, however, who might well find out 
what the facts are in their communities 
and, after a sufficient number has reported, 
it would seem that common facts might be 
looked upon as characteristic of our work. 
The facts that vary might be understood to 
be due to some local situation. These might 
prove equally illuminating. 

“We recognize among the many children’s 
librarians the one who is a splendid execu- 
tive, the one who is a good storyteller, an- 
other who knows her books, another who is 
an inspiration as a teacher, another who 
promotes valuable projects. We are able 
to recognize today the children’s librarian 
who has an inquiring mind and who will 
work hard to find a few facts which will 
help an assistant or someone else to carry 
on more confidently and enthusiastically the 
work which we all feel is very important. 

“May I add that those of you who are 
interested will find an article by Miss Webb 
in Publishers’ Weekly for March 26, 1932, 
page 1469? I want, for one, to thank her 
for sharing this report of her most interest- 
ing survey, and I do hope that my efforts 
have provoked you to further discussion.” 


Newsery MeEpAL AWARD 


Chairman Lee: “It is growing a little 
late, and so, with your permission, I am 
going to omit further discussion of this last 
topic and proceed to that moment which 
we all have been awaiting so eagerly, the 
awarding of the John Newbery Medal. We 
regret that the donor of the medal, Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher, cannot be with us 
today. As you know, the award is made 
to the most distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature by an American writer, 
chosen from among the publications of the 
previous year. The selection is made by a 
committee of fifteen children’s librarians, 
the Newbery Medal Committee. 

“On its first ballot this year, the Newbery 
Medal Committee made its decision. The 
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book among the 1931 publications which 
receives the Newbery Medal is Waterless 
mountain, by Mrs. Laura Adams Armer, 
Such acclaim as you have just given has 
been given the book all over this country 
of ours by critics, by children’s librarians, 
and by the children themselves. It is a tale 
that is told in beauty, with a sympathy and 
understanding of the Indian that has been 
too often withheld or perhaps never at- 
tained. 

“This story of a young Indian boy, in 
training for the high religious office of medi- 
cine man, has been seized upon by the chil- 
dren, and they have already made it their 
own. The story takes its name, Waterless 
mountain, from a long, mesa-crowned moun- 
tain in the Navaho country. ‘We Navahos 
call it the Waterless Mountain,’ says Uncle, 
‘because on its top and on all of its sides 
there is not one spring; but no one knows 
what may be in its heart. There are six 
directions always, east, south, west, north, 
above, and below. Below is the deep heart 
of things.’ 

“Through her Indian character, Younger 
Brother, Mrs. Armer has enabled us to see 
into that deep heart of things. 

“Mrs. Armer, I have the privilege and the 
very great pleasure of presenting to you the 
John Newbery Medal for 1931.” 

Mrs. Armer: “Thank you very much. I 
want to take a look at both sides. It cer- 
tainly is a very great pleasure to be with 
you, and I want you to know that I came 
direct from Navaho land to be here. I 
left, last Friday, an altitude of 6,000 feet 
in a snowstorm, and I arrived yesterday at 
sea level in New Orleans’ spring. My 
thoughts are still with my Navaho people. 
I want to tell you just one little thing about 
them. 

“Tn the matter of collecting legends, which 
has been my biggest work there besides my 
painting, I had an experience two weeks ago 
that showed me how legends grow and how 
very careful we have to be in collecting the 
legends of a people of the past. 

“About five years ago a Navaho family 
visited San Francisco to weave and to do 
silver work, and I had the pleasure of 
entertaining them twice at my home. I 
know the ritual that goes with Navaho 
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entertainment. It is very much like the He won his way into my heart. I had no { 
i Chinese ritual. It has to be done exactly idea of writing a story. I am not a writer, 

right. When I have been entertained by I am a painter. Several years afterward, , 
Navahos I have sat next to the host on when decided to write Waterless mountain, 


the west side of the Navaho facing the the picture of this little boy continually 
east; so I put this Navaho and his wife on came into my mind. I realized what he . 
the west side of my living room, and about had meant to me; so I made him grow from 
twenty guests sat on the floor on what the age of eight to the age of sixteen. It 
ot sheepskins and Navaho blankets I had. My was eight years ago that I met him. Two 
idea was to make those people feel at home. weeks ago I again saw this little boy, now 
I think that they did. This year, in Oraibi, fifteen years old. 
the man came to the trading post and shook “In the meantime, in the canyon where 
hands with me. He had had his little girls we had stayed, some poisonous weed sprang 
with him in San Francisco when the family up which killed the sheep. Now the canyon 
were there, and I had provided at this is desolate. The families have moved out; 
dinner roasted mutton ribs which I had __ the sheep have moved out. This little boy’s 
bought at my Ideal Market and which were father was brought to Oraibi to the gov- 
cooked in my modern kitchen on my gas’ ernment hospital to die of tuberculosis. I 
! stove. To my great delight, this Navaho saw him as he went through—a very pitiful 
father said, ‘Oh, this is the lady who killed sight. He died, and the boy was heir to 
a little goat for my daughter.’ I realized the estate. He came to the trading post to 
} right then that that was the beginning of a get advice as to what he should do to save 
legend. It is a legend among the Navahos his mother’s sheep for her so that his father’s 
now that I killed a little goat for his relatives would not strip her of all that 
daughter. It is real to him. He did not she owned. I saw the little boy, now the 
ask to see where my farm was. He took head of the family and absolutely com- 
it for granted that I had killed the goat petent to be its head. He does not speak a 
as his wife would have killed one for me. word of English, but he has all the assurance 
“That gave me a great deal of thought. and all the strength that I tried to give 
I knew then that, with the gathering of Younger Brother; so it was a very great 
legends, as well as with the studying of joy to me to see that I had not overdrawn 
paintings, one has to be very careful not to the assurance that I gave Younger Brother 
take his own thought along with him, as_ when he started out on his trip to the west. 
that Indian took his own ideas of living into This little boy is perfectly able to do it and 
my house. He was not competent to study domore. He is going to support his mother, 
my way of living; I have to be very careful his aunt, and his little sister, and he is only 
in studying their ways. That was an eye fifteen years old. I thought that you would 


opener. be glad to hear about that.” 

“About this Younger Brother, the char- Chairman Lee read the following tele- 
acter in Waterless mountain—he was a gram from Mr. Melcher: 
little boy whom I met in Blue Canyon when “Felicitations to Mrs. Armer on adding 


I was camping a hundred miles away from another splendid book to the literature for 
the railroad for two months. This little American children, and best wishes to the 
child packed water for me on the back of children’s librarians’ section, which is so 
a burro. He brought the water for two _ steadily throwing the weight of its influence 
miles in kegs, and it was very bad and _ to the ever-growing movement that is bring- 
muddy, but was all that was available. The ing more children to books and more books 
child always came with interest and a smile. to children.” 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting convened Thurs- siding. Greetings from Anne Carroll Moore 
day morning, April 28, Chairman Lee pre-and the children’s librarians of the New 
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York Public Library and from Phebe G. 
Pomeroy were read. The secretary read 
the report of the New Haven conference, 
and, in the absence of Marjorie Finch 
Potter, the treasurer’s report, which showed 
a balance on hand, April 20, 1932, of 
$1,314.06. 
Miss Lee’s report follows: 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


The first act of your chairman, aside from 
the appointment of committees, was the 
authorization in October of the expenditure 
of $28 for a reprinting of 5,000 copies of 
the leaflet, Books in the child’s bill of rights. 
This leaflet contains the recommendations 
of the Committee on Reading of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. A printing of 5,000 of these, 
paid for by the section, in April, 1931, had 
been exhausted. These 10,000 leaflets were 
all distributed free by the Library Exten- 
sion Board, from A. L. A. Headquarters, 
at such gatherings as the state meetings held 
to follow up the White House conference, 
state congresses of parents and teachers, and 
meetings of literary associations and federa- 
tions of women’s clubs. The printing of 
this leaflet has now been taken over by the 
Library Extension Board. 

Early in the year the chairman laid be- 
fore the Extension Committee of the sec- 
tion the question as to whether chairmen of 
committees should be allowed funds for the 
expenses incident to the work of their com- 
mittees. The treasury of the section was 
full enough to permit this, and individual 
libraries were less able than usual to ex- 
tend this courtesy to the section. The 
Executive Committee voted in favor of re- 
imbursing the chairmen of committees for 
section expenditures. No data were avail- 
able to make possible estimated budgets for 
this year, but your chairman recommends 
that such data be kept and estimated budgets 
for each committee be prepared in future. 
Chairmen this year have kept their expendi- 
tures very low, most of them doing their 
own correspondence and much of the work 
involved personally. 

At the request of Miss Marian A. Webb 
and Mr. Louis J. Bailey, your chairman 
prepared an article on the history and de- 


velopment of this section, which appeared 
in Library Occurrent, October, 1931. 

With the vice chairman of the section, 
and the ex-chairman, your chairman has 
served as a member of the Committee on 
Library Work with Children, the organiza. 
tion of this committee—as determined by 
the Committee on Committees and the vote 
of the Council at New Haven last June— 
being as follows: a committee of seven, 
consisting of those three officers of the sec. 
tion named above and four members ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A., the chairman to be appointed by the 
Executive Board. Your chairman has also 
served on the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Radio Broadcasting and on the 
A. L. A. Committee on Codperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Reports of the work of these 
three committees will be found in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for April, 1932. Your 
chairman has also served as a director on 
the board of the American School of the 
Air. The very fine educational programs of 
this organization she especially recommends 
to you, in your work with children, and 
she feels that the heartiest codperation 
should be given the school by the section 
and by children’s. librarians in _ this 
country. 

Upon the appearance in the October Bul- 
letin (pp. 688-99) of the list of “Present 
and Suggested A. L. A. Activities,” and the 
invitation from the Executive Board to the 
whole membership to register an opinion 
on them, your chairman sought from your 
Executive Committee an expression of 
opinion on those activities especially per- 
taining to children’s library work, such as 
Numbers 8, 25, 32, 39, 57, and 67. The 
resulting replies were favorable to most of 
these proposals, dubious about others, on 
which the writers felt unprepared to hazard 
an opinion. With regard to Number 25, 
the question of a department for library 
work with children at headquarters, seven 
out of the committee of ten favored it, three 
opposed. Your chairman expected to rep- 
resent the section at the Midwinter Meeting, 
but was prevented, at the last minute, by 
serious illness in her family. Miss Adah 


Frances Whitcomb, of the Chicago Public 
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Library, very kindly consented to represent 
us, but was herself much distracted by the 
grave illness of her mother at that time. 
The section is especially grateful for serv- 
ices rendered under such anxious circum- 
stances. 

At this Midwinter Meeting the state- 
ment of proposed “Fields and Functions” of 
the American Library Association was ap- 
proved by the Executive Board and the 
Council. This plan includes a proposal to 
establish at headquarters a “department for 
library work with children and youth in 
and out of school.” Subsequent to the 
adoption of this recommendation by the 
Council in December, the Executive Board 
of A. L. A. appointed a temporary com- 
mittee to “make recommendations concern- 
ing an appropriate set-up for a board or 
committee which will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the proposed assistant who is to 
give information and advisory assistance” in 
this department. The personnel of this com- 
mittee consisted of Miss Grace Delphine 
Rose, chairman; two children’s librarians, 
Miss Anne Carroll Moore and Miss Mary 
§. Wilkinson; two school librarians, Miss 
Mabel Williams and Miss Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer. On January 30 this committee sent 
to your chairman a copy of the recommenda- 
tions it had drawn up, inviting comment. 
These recommendations your chairman sub- 
mitted, in turn, to the Executive Committee 
of the section and made her reply to Miss 
Rose a summary of the opinions and sug- 
gestions received from them. It should be 
said that general approval of the recom- 
mendations was expressed; especially on 
those most important points—composition of 
the board, purpose, and function—there was 
no dissent. The final draft of these recom- 
mendations prepared by Miss Rose’s com- 
mittee will be presented to you for discussion 
and comment this afternoon and to the 
Council on Saturday morning. 

Much confusion has occurred in the past 
three years, and great disappointment, too, 
over the non-appearance, in the directory of 
the Children’s Library Yearbook, of the 
names of some members of the section. 
This confusion is due largely to the assump- 
tion, by some of the members, that the 
directory in the Yearbook is a list of section 


members. This it most positively is not. 
By ruling of the Editorial Committee of 
the A. L. A., that directory is a list, by 
states, of those A. L. A. members who give 
at least half their time to children’s work. 
Obviously, such a list and the section’s own 
directory will never coincide; for, although 
A. L. A. membership, under our constitu- 
tion, is a prerequisite to section member- 
ship, we include any who are interested in 
children’s library work, as, for instance, 
part-time assistants, trustees, authors and 
illustrators of children’s books, and school 
librarians. After a good deal of discussion 
of this problem with Miss Potter and Miss 
Webb, your chairman decided upon the 
publication of the section’s own directory, 
a copy to be distributed free to each mem- 
ber. Since the year 1932 is still so young, 
we decided to include members of 1931 as 
well as those of 1932. This directory, 
thanks to Miss Potter’s fine codperation and 
long hours of work, was mailed to each 
member the week before conference. We 
hope you will find it useful and approve it. 
Suggestions for the compiling of future 
directories will, doubtless, be welcomed by 
the incoming officers. 

Acting upon the recommendation of last 
year’s chairman, your chairman appointed 
this year a Foreign Book Committee. 
Under the able leadership of Mlle. Elsa De 
Bondeli, this committee has secured a strong 
organization, but has had time to do no 
more than begin its work. The Professional 
Training Committee has also just com- 
pleted the preliminary steps to an interesting 
undertaking. The chairman recommends 
that these two committees be invited to 
continue their work with the same per- 
sonnel. 

The term of 1931-32, though shorter by 
three months than the usual term between 
A. L. A. meetings, has been a period of 
definite accomplishment for the section along 
many lines. What these accomplishments 
have been, you will learn from the reports 
of the various committees which are to be 
immediately presented. Your chairman 
wishes to pay high tribute to the spirit in 
which these committees have worked; con- 
fronted this year with peculiar difficulties 
in their own libraries of reduced staff and 
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increased use, in some cases with severely 
reduced income, each of these committee 
members and especially each chairman and 
oficer has given herself whole-heartedly 
and unstintedly to the work of the section; 
has undertaken heavy tasks requiring hours 
of work and much correspondence; has given 
the chairman of the section codperation and 
the benefit of many excellent suggestions, 
for which she has been most grateful—and 
so we are able to bring you this record of 
our achievements. With such a spirit ani- 
mating it, the Section for Library Work 
with Children will surely move steadily and 
triumphantly forward in the advancement 
and the realization of our highest dreams 
for that work. 


* * * 


The reports of standing committees fol- 
lowed. 


Report OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee wish that 
they might make this report without any 
mention of the depression, but that seems 
to be an impossibility. If any committee 
has been affected this last year by economic 
conditions it has been ours, for almost every 
report from the sectional chairmen has 
necessarily had some reference to low 
budgets and salary cuts, real or prospective, 
as affecting membership. Because of these 
conditions, we feel that the sectional and 
state chairmen have this last year done most 
excellent work. 

The organization of our committee has 
been practically the same for three years. 
Last summer after the New Haven meet- 
ing, we were urged to continue our mem- 
bership work, for the reason that the 
intervening months until the New Orleans 
conference were too short for the organiza- 
tion of a new committee. Most of our 
chairmen had served for two years, had 
worked hard, and naturally had hoped to 
be released, but when the appeal was made 
to carry on another short year, the response 
was most inspiring. 

A few found it necessary to drop out, 
but almost without exception the eight 
sectional and the fifty-six state and city 
chairmen, including those in Canada and 


Hawaii, rose to the occasion and agreed to 
go at it again for another year, which hay 
proved to be the hardest year of all op 
account of unfavorable financial conditions, 
These chairmen have worked hard, have run 
hard, as one state chairman expresses it, 
“but even by running one doesn’t always 
keep up.” 

Three years ago the Membership Com. 
mitte was reorganized with sectional, state, 
and city chairmen. This has proved very 
satisfactory. Two years ago we asked the 
treasurer to supply each state chairman 
with a list of delinquents from that state 
for the previous year. The following up of 
these by the various state and city chairmen 
has brought results, and we feel that, in 
addition to soliciting new members, the 
Membership Committee should always as- 
sume the responsibility of following up 
delinquents. This year, knowing that it 
would probably be very difficult to obtain 
many new members, we suggested that our 
objective be simply to hold our numbers 
where they were last year. We were fac- 
ing increased A. L. A. dues and often 
decreased salaries. Whether we _ have 
succeeded in holding our own we do not 
know, but we do feel that the spirit of 
coéperation from sectional, state, and city 
chairmen has been unusually fine. In spite 
of adverse conditions, they have put their 
shoulders to the wheel and have worked, 
and whatever has been accomplished in the 
last three years has been due to the untiring 
efforts of these workers. 

For several years the Membership Com- 
mittee has attempted to rectify, or at least 
explain, the omission of names from the 
Yearbook. There were always some cases 
which baffled explanation. Last year we 
succeeded in having the names of section 
members starred in the Yearbook directory. 
This year we were delighted with Miss 
Lee’s and Miss Potter’s suggestion for a 
directory for our section, a _ directory 
separate from the Yearbook, and we wish 
heartily to commend them for this. We 
feel we are voicing the thanks of the entire 
Membership Committee for this step for- 
ward. 

Organization of a membership committee 
takes weeks and often months before real 
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work can begin. Because of this, we wish 
to make the following recommendation: 
that hereafter the Membership Committee 
be appointed for a term of two years, the 
chairman of this committee to be appointed 
by the outgoing chairman of the section. 
This we feel will be another step forward 
in membership work. 

The work as general chairman of the 
Membership Committee has been very de- 
lightful for the past three years, and many 
happy contacts have been made. We wish 
again to commend the sectional, state, and 
city chairmen who have worked most faith- 
fully and also to thank the entire section 
for their codperation, for, after all, the 
entire section is the Membership Commit- 
tee. 

* * « 


Chairman Lee: “If there is no objection, 
this report of the Membership Committee 
will be accepted and entered in the minutes 
of the section. It contains a recommenda- 
tion on which the chair should like to hear 
a motion from the floor. The recommenda- 
tion is that the Membership Committee be 
appointed for two years and that the chair- 
man of this committee be appointed by the 
outgoing chairman of the section. Is that 
clear to you? You see, the Membership 
Committee consists of sixty-four people. 
You will appreciate the time it takes to 
organize a committee of sixty-four. Almost 
a year’s effort is lost by that committee in 
changing every year. 

“The proposal of the chairman of the 
committee is that the committee be organized 
every two years and that the outgoing 
chairman of the section appoint during her 
term of office the incoming chairman of 
the Membership Committee to serve for 
the succeeding two years; that chairman 
being able to go to work at once upon 
the organization of her committee of sixty- 
four. May the chair hear a motion on that 
recommendation ?” 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted that the recommendation con- 
tained in the report of the Membership 
Committee be adopted. 

Chairman Lee: “We will next have the 
report of the Book Production Committee, 


and, in the absence of the chairman, Miss 
Grace Endicott, that report will be read 
by a member of the committee, Miss Mary 
Frances Cox.” 


REPORT OF THE Book PropuctTION 
CoMMITTEE* 


The Book Production Committee of 
1931-32 took up the work in the autumn 
of 1931 and continued the work on out-of- 
print books. Letters were written to 
publishers, and their replies were tabulated. 
No reports have been made back to the 
libraries reporting to us, but the records 
are available in the committee’s files. 
Several interesting letters have been received 
from publishers in regard to their method 
of procedure with out-of-print books. One 
publisher (Ginn and Company) says, “When 
the sale of a book falls below a certain 
number, it is our policy to let the book go 
out of print.” 

This seems quite logical from the pub- 
lisher’s point of view, especially when the 
house is issuing more up-to-date books on 
that particular subject. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company makes 
the following statement in regard to several 
titles which librarians are still requesting: 

“We are endeavoring to induce librarians 
to report to us immediately any of their 
book requirements which they are unable to 
satisfy from our lists of books in print. 

“1. Wilderness pets at Camp Buckshaw, 
by E. Breck, has been out of print since 
1929 and has not been reprinted because 
only three copies were sold that year. We 
would be very glad to add that title to our 
next referendum, however, since you believe 
that it is a title for which libraries are in 
continuous demand. 

“2. On the Letters from colonial children, 
by E. M. Tappan, we have referred to 
libraries, informing them that we should be 
unable to reprint it until we had their sup- 
port. Because of the many expensive illus- 
trations, it would be impossible for us to 
reprint it unless we were sure of a sale of 
twenty-five hundred copies. Both of these 
titles are now out of print but we shall 
continue in our efforts to bring them back 
into print. 


* Abridged. 
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“3. C. M. Thompson’s Calico cat was 
reprinted in June, 1931, but since that time 
only six copies have been sold.” 

This letter was written March 20, 1932. 
It is unfortunate that, after libraries have 
requested the reprinting of a book, this 
should be the result. 

I do not know of any other publishing 
house which uses this method of referendum 
and follow-up when out-of-print books are 
requested, but it might be advantageous to 
libraries and to publishers if others would 
do so. However, this committee can help 
in the matter of codperation by receiving 
from the children’s librarians such requests 
and sending them on to the publishers to 
be placed on these referendum lists which 
they in turn will send out to the libraries 
over the country. 

No doubt many children’s departments 
are putting their limited book funds into 
new titles rather than into replacements 
just now, which may account, to some ex- 
tent, for the lack of responses to reissues 
and reprints. 

The Book Evaluation Committee referred 
to this committee a letter from the Junior 
Literary Guild requesting suggestions for 
reissues and reprints of desirable children’s 
books. It is encouraging that the book 
clubs are giving some attention to this mat- 
ter, for it may be an excellent method of 
getting some old favorites back into print 
and in more attractive form. 

Another matter to which this committee 
has given consideration is the problem which 
is common to all of us who are so situated 
that we cannot examine all books before 
purchasing, but must depend upon reviews 
and book lists. 

This is not a new problem and has been 
discussed at previous meetings, but it is 
particularly acute just now, when book 
funds are so limited that only the very best 
and most necessary books should be pur- 
chased. It is obviously impossible for the 
publishers to send review copies into every 
library in every village and town, so some 
method should be devised by which chil- 
dren’s librarians will be able to buy new 
titles with fuller information and certainty 
as to their suitability and permanence than 
has been possible heretofore. 


If a department for work with children 
and youth in and out of school should be 
established at headquarters, this matter 
could be taken care of there, for book selec. 
tion is probably the most important phase 
of our work. 


* * * 


Chairman Lee: “If there is no objection, 
this report will be accepted and entered in 
the minutes. This committee makes no 
recommendations that need be acted on at 
present. 

“We will proceed to the report of the 
Book Evaluation Committee, which, in the 
absence of the chairman, Miss Harriet W. 
Leaf, will be presented by Miss Harriet 
Dickson, of Houston, Texas.” 


Report ON Book EVALUATION * 


The annual meeting of the American 
Library Association, held this year in April, 
dates the report of the Book Evaluation 
Committee of 1931-32 from September 1, 
1931, to April 1, 1932. 

Coincident with the appointment of this 
committee, came a request from A. L. A. 
Headquarters for a revision of the list, Gifts 
for children’s book-shelves. This list is 
revised in alternate years. Twenty-two new 
titles were selected and annotated to replace 
the same number eliminated. This was 
printed in time for Book Week sales. 

The American School of the Air requested 
bibliographies to supplement its programs. 
The splendid bibliographies compiled under 
Miss Effie L. Power’s direction are still in 
use. At least two months’ time for com- 
pilation was expected; therefore, a telegram 
asking for lists in four days necessitated a 
refusal. The educational programs of the 
American School of the Air are most worth 
while and should have the codperation of 
children’s librarians whenever possible. 

The National Headquarters of the Camp 
Fire Girls asked for a reading list on home 
craft to supplement their home project for 
1932. Miss Gladys English compiled a 
splendid list which will probably appear in 
an early number of their magazine. 

The Book Evaluation Committee is again 
indebted to Mr. C. C. Certain, editor of 


* Abridged. 
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the Elementary English Review. Fifteen 
hundred- to eighteen hundred-word articles 
pertaining to library work with children and 
related subjects are appearing in this school 
periodical of high standard, from December 
through June. Articles of real merit have 
been graciously contributed by the follow- 
ing: “The Christmas Bookshelf,” by Mrs. 
Dorothy E. de Goza; “Lewis Carroll, 
Friend of Children,” by Elizabeth D. 
Briggs; “The Ohio River Valley in Song 
and Story,” by Marian Wadsworth; “Chil- 
dren and Poetry,” by Mildred P. Harring- 
ton; “Modern Trends in Book Illustration 
for Children,” by Lesley Newton; “Pag- 
eants,” by Mrs. de Goza; “Biography for 
Boys and Girls,” by Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers; and “Recreational Reading of 
Racial Groups,” by Eugenia Brunot. 

Suggestions made by former committees 
and the present committee indicated a need 
for lists on radio, modern exploration, 
science, and aviation. The committee com- 
bined these suggestions and recommended 
a list relating to this modern world with 
books for younger children on machinery; 
books for older boys and girls on radio, 
aviation, heroes of today, i.e., scientists, 
explorers, sea adventurers, etc. Men, ma- 
chines, and the world of today, a reading 
list for boys and girls, is the result. The 
sixty titles have been checked by technical 
librarians, and several titles thought de- 
sirable were eliminated from the final list 
on their recommendation. Picture books 
were omitted, as were books of pure fiction. 
Cuts, generously contributed by publishers, 
have added to the attractiveness of this list, 
designed as it is to widen reading horizons, 
so that a child once introduced to the list 
through his special interest may be enticed 
to read along broader lines of semi-scientific 
information. With the theme of this con- 
ference “The Library in a Changing 
World,” we hope this will take its place and 
fill a need of libraries in the field. 

The 1931-32 sale of book lists is a depres- 
sion tale to unfold. In the past, sales went, 
comparatively speaking, to the few who 
bought heavily. The number of copies 
ordered this year at any one time was 
small—there were 287 single orders—mak- 
ing routine work heavy, but income greater. 
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Two thousand and eighty were sold, 237 dis- 
tributed free to members. Total receipts 
were $104.85. 

The section chairman’s early announce- 
ment in all library publications of source, 
price, and lists available and the notice sent 
by Miss Potter in January to members have 
facilitated the work of the committee chair- 
man, and would-be purchasers have ex- 
perienced less confusion than in other years 
with the change in chairmanship. 

A departure has been made this year. A 
copy of the new list was enclosed with the 
directory of children’s librarians mailed to 
section members by the treasurer. 

Each member of the Book Evaluation 
Committee had the privilege of voting for 
the Newbery award. With several books 
of distinction to choose from, it was a real 
satisfaction to have our vote unanimous. 

Stenographic help was supplied for the 
committee chairman, a policy established by 
this year’s Executive Committee. Without 
this consideration, the bulk of the work 
would have been impossible. 

A scrapbook, including copies of lists, 
reports, special correspondence, and financial 
reports, has been assembled for the use of 
future chairmen. This will serve as a his- 
tory of the work of the Book Evaluation 
Committee and will assist the committee 
in planning the year’s program. 

In closing, the committee makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations for consideration 
by the section and the new committee: 

1. That the Book Evaluation Committee 
codperate with the American School of the 
Air in compiling bibliographies for the 
school’s programs. 

2. That the pre-school list be revised be- 
fore another printing. 

3. That we consider the request of the 
A. L. A. for a revision of the boy’s list and 
girl’s list. 

4. That a brochure be prepared to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Louisa May Alcott’s birth, November 29, 
1932. 

5. That hereafter the new lists be dis- 
tributed to members upon printing, instead 
of holding for the January dues notice. 

6. That the A. L. A. Headquarters take 
over the sale of all lists. 
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Lists would have better publicity, since 
they would be advertised in all publications 
of the association. 

Libraries on the A. L. A. standing order 
list would automatically receive copies and 
could therefore reorder promptly. 

Increasing sales now put too much of a 
burden on the library with which the chair- 
man is afhliated. 


* * * 


Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to adopt the first two recom- 
mendations. 

Chairman Lee: “The third recommenda- 
tion is that we consider the request of the 
A. L. A. for a revision of the boy’s list and 
the girl’s list. What will you do with that 
recommendation? ‘The section would like 
to have an expression of opinion as to the 
continued need of those two lists. You are 
familiar with them. They are the A. L. A. 
publications, the Boy’s book list and the 
Girl’s book list, and the question is, shall 
there be a reprint of them? May we have 
a motion so it can be discussed?” 

Member: “Do you not think that, as long 
as we are to have a representative at head- 
quarters next year, that type of question 
might be embarrassing to her to have us 
answer? She might desire to feel free to 
prepare such lists as there is demand for.” 

Chairman Lee: “This request comes from 
the A. L. A., and, when the department 
is organized, they will probably take that 
to the committee itself. We are acting 
now on a request of the A. L. A. May we 
have a motion?” 

Julia F. Carter, Cincinnati: “Very often 
you are called upon, as we are in Cincin- 
nati, by the Boys’ Week Committee of 
Rotary for material for distribution— 
booklets. We find those boy’s and girl’s 
lists have been very useful, and I would 
like to have a revision with the authors 
and dates and with titles correctly spelled.” 

It was moved and seconded that the sec- 
tion consider the revision of the Boy’s book 
list and the Girl’s book list. 

Effie L. Power, Cleveland: “We have 
been asking continually that the A. L. A. 
shall refer matters of that kind to the sec- 
tion, so I think that in the future we should 


be very careful to consider whatever they 
ask us.” 

The motion to adopt the third, fourth, 
and fifth recommendations was carried. 

Chairman Lee: “The last recommenda. 
tion is that the A. L. A. Headquarters take 
over the sale of all lists. Of course, whether 
A. L. A. is willing to take over the lists 
is another question. First, we should like 
to have an expression of opinion from the 
section. Does it wish headquarters to take 
over the lists? If you will permit your 
chairman to speak on the question, may she 
say that the handling of the lists is becom- 
ing an increasing problem? There are four 
or five of them, and there is confusion as 
to who is distributing the lists. May we 
have a motion on that recommendation, so 
that it will be open for discussion?” 

Miss Carter: “I move that, if the A. L. A. 
is willing to take over distribution, it be 
agreeable to the section.” 

The motion was duly seconded, put to a 
vote and carried. 

Chairman Lee: “Then the question, of 
course, becomes whether A. L. A. is willing 
to take it over, and that we will leave to 
the incoming section officers to take up 
further. 

“Now we come to the report of the 
Committee on Professional Training. In 
the absence of the chairman, Miss Helen 
F. Ingersoll, the report will be read by 
Miss Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey, a men- 
ber of the committee.” 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CoMMITTEE 


Following the suggestion made by the 
committee of 1930-31 that the Professional 
Training Committee of the Section for 
Library Work with Children make further 
investigation as to prerequisites for students 
planning to enter the field of library work 
with children, it seemed best to seek the 
fundamentals and return to the student 
starting her academic work in college, who 
intends to make library work with children 
her profession. 

We, therefore, prepared the enclosed 
questionnaire. * This questionnaire includes 
a list of subjects offered in colleges and 


* Questionnaire omitted. 
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universities. Children’s librarians will be 
asked to check these subjects so that we 
may ascertain those which have been 
most useful in their work. ‘The question- 
naire also includes a list of courses offered 
in library schools. Children’s librarians 
will be asked to check these so that we 
may ascertain what library school courses 
are most useful for those who work with 
children. 

The reason for making this preliminary 
study is that directors of library schools 
have felt a lack in the background of many 
of their students. It is to help meet these 
deficiencies that we hope to secure infor- 
mation as well as to make information 
available to the college students planning to 
enter library work with children who wish 
to arrange their courses accordingly. This 
questionnaire is designed to _ investigate 
academic education and the professional 
training of children’s librarians. 

The chairman, therefore, in order that 
further investigation of the academic and 
professional training of children’s librarians 
may be made, recommends the suggestions 
of her committee to the incoming Profes- 
sional Training Committee. 

The chairman wishes to thank the mem- 
bers of her committee, for their gracious 
and untiring help in this questionnaire, and 
also the chairman of the Section for Library 
Work with Children, for her patience and 
sympathetic understanding. 


* * * 


Chairman Lee: “Thank you, Miss Livsey. 
This report, too, will be accepted and en- 
tered in the minutes, if there is no objection. 

“We will now have the report of the 
Foreign Book Committee, and we are glad 
to announce that we have one chairman 
with us, Mlle. De Bondeli, who will present 
her committee’s report.” 


ReEPpoRT OF THE ForEIGN Book CoMMITTEE 


This new standing committee which was 
organized late in the fall will appear to 
have done very little to justify its existence— 
nothing tangible, though a good deal of 
ground has been broken and _ interesting 
points of contact established. 

The committee has made a tentative 


bibliography of recent articles on foreign 
children’s books. It has worked in close 
coéperation with Miss Marjorie Griesser, 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. Miss Griesser states that, out of 
twenty-six foreign countries reporting in 
Mlle. Blanche Weber’s pamphlet, Children’s 
books and international goodwill, eighteen 
are represented in translations in this coun- 
try. These eighteen countries are repre- 
sented by 108 titles, which list the chairman 
has tried to obtain and meant to publish. 

Throughout this short term, the com- 
mittee has found it necessary to ask the 
help of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation in Geneva. As it progressed, it be- 
came evident that it was covering practically 
the same ground as the activities of the 
subcommittee of the American Library 
Association working in codperation with the 
bureau in Geneva. Therefore, the chair- 
man hopes that the children’s section will 
approve and support the suggested organiza- 
tion for codperation with the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva, recom- 
mending that the work of the subcommittee 
of the American Library Association be 
turned over to this committee. 


* * * 


Chairman Lee: “Thank you, Mlle. De 
Bondeli. If there is no objection, the report 
of this committee will be accepted and 
entered in the minutes. It contains a 
recommendation in regard to the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Library Work 
for Children, and that will come up for 
discussion later. 

“At the moment, the section will take up 
the recommendation of Miss Rose’s com- 
mittee, appointed to consider the set-up of 
an advisory committee, and Miss Gaffney 
will read the report.” 

Secretary Gaffney: “The special com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Board to 
make recommendations regarding the set-up 
of a department at A. L. A. Headquarters 
which will deal with work with children 
and adolescents, both in and out of schools, 
presents the following report.” [The report 
appeared in the A. L. A. Bulletin for May, 
1932, p. 329.] 

Chairman Lee: “May we have a motion 
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on this report so we may enter upon dis- 
cussion of it?” 

It was moved and seconded that the 
report be accepted. 

Chairman Lee: “Now may we hear dis- 
cussion from the section? This is a matter 
certainly important and of interest to us 
concerning the advisory board which will 
work with the department at headquarters. 
Are there any questions the section would 
like to ask relative to the propositions set 
forth? Are they clear to you?” 

Miss Carter: “Will it be a self- 
perpetuating board, or will others be named 
by the board?” 

Chairman Lee: “Miss Wilkinson is here. 
Can you answer if it will be a self- 
perpetuating board?” 

Miss Wilkinson: “I cannot answer ex- 
actly, but that was not the intention of 
the committee advising this set-up.” 

Miss Carter: “Was the board to be ap- 
pointed by A. L. A. Headquarters? Is it 
an elective or appointive group?” 

Chairman Lee: “I think it will be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board of A. L. A.” 

Miss Smith: “Will you reread all of that 
part about the board’s being appointive?” 

Chairman Lee: “It is not stated in the 
recommendation how the board is to be 
appointed. The purpose of the committee— 
the business of the committee—as the chair 
understands it, was to recommend a frame- 
work or set-up for the board. Probably 
the appointment of the board would, under 
the A. L. A. Constitution, rest with the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A., which 
would be governed in making its appoint- 
ments by this recommendation, that the new 
board must consist of ‘two librarians in 
active work with children and adolescents 
in public libraries; two librarians engaged 
in school work, one of whom has had ex- 
perience in secondary schools; one library 
administrator recognized for his or her 
progressive work with children or adoles- 
cents; and one recognized leader in the 
educational field who has shown marked 
interest in the study of reading problems.’ 
The board, when organized, can suggest 
names to the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
with reference to the person to be chosen to 
head the department.” 


Member: “Is not the regular procedure 
that the President of the A. L. A. makes 
recommendations to the Executive Board 
and the Executive Board makes appoint. 
ments?” 

Member: “The inference is that this new 
board would be appointed as other boards, 
such as that on adult education, have been, 
Those recommendations are presented to 
the Executive Board—submitted by the 
President—and voted upon by the Execy. 
tive Board.” 

Chairman Lee: “Is there further com- 
ment? The chair had hoped to hear some 
discussion. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion?” 

Elva S. Smith, Pittsburgh: “Might we 
not have some of those other points brought 
out?” 

Chairman Lee read the recommendations 
as set forth in the report. 

Miss Whitcomb: “Does that not hinge 
on the establishment of the department at 
headquarters?” 

Chairman Lee: “Yes, I am sure it all 
hinges on the establishment of the depart- 
ment at headquarters, but it is the under- 
standing of the chair that the Council and 
Executive Board adopted recommendations 
for this work at the Midwinter Meeting 
which include a recommendation for the 
department at headquarters, so action has 
been taken to establish that department.” 

Miss Carter: “Is there any immediate 
hope for the financial set-up of this depart- 
ment?” 

Chairman Lee: “I think I can answer 
that from a letter from Mr. Milam, in 
which he advises me that no appropriation 
has yet been made. So the chair’s under- 
standing is that possibly the department 
will be established in 1933 or 1934. Its 
assurance depends on receipt of income to 
make it possible. Is there any further dis- 
cussion of that point?” 

Member: “I am asking for information. 
Is this a recommendation that will go to 
A. L. A. Headquarters from this section?” 

Chairman Lee: “No, this is a recom- 
mendation which comes from this temporary 
committee appointed by the President after 
the Midwinter Meeting. This committee 
was organized to recommend the set-up of 
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an advisory board, to work with the de- 
partment for library work with children, 
when it is established. That committee 
is submitting its recommendations to the 
section, and these recommendations will be 
submitted by this committee to the Council 
on Saturday morning.” 

Miss Smith: “As I understand it, what 
we expect to do is simply to approve these 
recommendations of the special committee.” 

Chairman Lee: “We are given the op- 
portunity to discuss and comment on them. 
And we will either approve or disapprove 
of them. The fourth point, that members 
serve for three years and that two mem- 
bers change each year, was a suggestion 
made by a member of the Executive Board 
of the section, and the suggestion has been 
incorporated in the final draft of the re- 
port.” 

Miss Smith: “Would that board consult 
with the officers of this section?” 

Chairman Lee: “It is not so stated in 
the recommendation.” 

Miss Smith: “Does that mean that the 
board might undertake anything which 
might not be approved of by the section? 
Should there not be a tie-up between the 
section and the board? I cannot imagine 
such a set-up not having some connection 
with the group.” 

Chairman Lee: “It would have two chil- 
dren’s librarians on the committee or board, 
and it is intended that they are chosen to 
recommend children’s library work. There 
is a very definite provision in this set-up.” 

Miss Wilkinson: “Section 2 of the recom- 
mendations recommends that this board 
represent various groups. It was intended 
to cover that in the work of our committee.” 

Chairman Lee: “It has been moved and 
seconded that the recommendations of this 
committee be accepted.” 

Miss Smith: “My understanding is that 
we are expected to approve these recom- 
mendations rather than accept them and I 
think the motion should be so worded.” 

Chairman Lee: “Thank you, Miss Smith, 
I am sure the point is well taken. With 
the consent of the originator of this motion, 
I will so put it.” 


The motion was put to a vote and car- 
ried. 





Chairman Lee: “We have a recommenda- 
tion from a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Library Work with Children, which is 
to come before the section, and it will be 
read by a member of that committee, Mlle. 
De Bondeli.” 


SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION FOR CodPERA- 
TION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
oF EpUCcATION 


Mlle. De Bondeli: “During the years that 
Miss Bogle served as the American repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Experts for 
the Study of Children’s Literature of the 
International Bureau of Education in 
Geneva, she found it necessary to ask the 
help of experienced children’s librarians. 
Throughout this last year, the detail of 
the work was carried by a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Library Work with 
Children. This subcommittee found the 
work exacting and exceedingly interesting. 
As it progressed, it became evident that it 
covered practically the same ground as the 
activities of the Foreign Book Committee 
of the section. Both required experience in 
public library work with children, a broad 
knowledge of both foreign and American 
children’s books, and a close contact with 
publishers and booksellers here and in 
Europe. Both involved the making of lists, 
the checking up of translations from one 
language to another, and the constant han- 
dling of the new children’s books from as 
many countries as possible. 

“It is evident that the work of codpera- 
tion with the international bureau will in- 
crease rather than decrease in the future 
and that it will be to the advantage of all 
children’s librarians to follow it as closely 
as possible. We, therefore, recommend that 
the work of assisting the American represent- 
ative on the Committee of Experts for the 
Study of Children’s Literature be formally 
turned over to the Foreign Book Com- 
mittee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children, and that this committee be 
known as the International Committee of 
the Section for Library Work with Children 
of the American Library Association.” 

Chairman Lee: “Perhaps the chair should 
say a word of explanation. The intricacies 
of these committees and subcommittees are 
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so little known to most of us that it is 
hard to keep in mind just what is before 
us. You know there is a Section for Library 
Work with Children, and a Committee of 
the A. L. A. for Library Work with Chil- 
dren; and there is a subcommittee of that 
Committee on Library Work with Chil- 
dren, the business of that subcommittee 
being coéperation with the committee of 
experts in Geneva. 

“On the recommendation of last year’s 
chairman of the section, your chairman this 
year appointed a Foreign Book Committee, 
a new committee within the section. It 
has been found during the year that the 
work of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Library Work with Children covered 
the same ground, and it is the recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Library Work with Children that that 
committee be dissolved and its work be 
taken over by the Foreign Book Committee 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren. 

“It has been the feeling of the chair that 
this recommendation should come to us 
from the Committee on Library Work with 
Children, since the subcommittee is a part 
of that group, and she has been waiting for 
word from the chairman of that committee 
that they wished it to be presented. I have 
two wires from the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and perhaps I should read both. 

“The first says: ‘Consensus of opinion 
within the committee indicates that it is 
better to leave this subcommittee for the 
present under the A. L. A.’ 

“But the second, from the chairman of 
the committee says: ‘Act as my representa- 
tive and use your own discretion. Per- 
sonally glad to have the matter discussed. 
If we have representative at headquarters 
would this type of business be allocated to 
the committee or to the department?’ 

“We feel that, if we have a representa- 
tive at headquarters, this type of business 
would be allocated to the committee. So 
the chair feels she is free to bring the matter 
before you. Now may we have a motion 
on that recommendation from the commit- 
tee? The motion will be that it be agree- 
able to the section that the work of the 
committee be taken over by the Foreign 
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Book Committee, which will then work ip 
conjunction with Miss Mary Gould Davis, 
as A. L. A. representative on the committee 
of experts at Geneva.” 

Member: “I move that the subcommittee 
of the Committee for Library Work with 
Children be merged with the Foreign Book 
Committee serving under the Section for 
Library Work with Children and that the 
two merged together form an international 
committee under the Section for Library 
Work with Children.” : 

Chairman Lee: “That is the substance 
of the recommendation of the committee. Is 
there a second?” 

Miss Carter: “I second the motion.” 

Chairman Lee: “Is there any discussion of 
this matter?” 

Miss Power: “I think the chair knows, 
and I happen to know, that they have tried 
to make that connection by asking Miss 
Davis to take Miss Bogle’s place on the 
committee. It is just a question of which 
will be the simpler and easier channel 
through which to work. I do not know 
whether she has accepted.” 

Mlle. De Bondeli: “Yes, she has ac- 
cepted it.” 

Chairman Lee: “Perhaps the chair might 
say that Mr. Milam, writing on this point, 
says he sees no objection to the merging 
of the committees, except that in the past 
it has been hard to receive prompt action 
of the section when it was necessary; but 
under our constitution the chairman can 
now act for the section, and she can also 
confer with the Executive Committee and 
get their consensus of opinion. Are you 
ready for the question?” 

Miss Campbell: “If these committees are 
merged now, and it is found advisable after 
the department at headquarters is estab- 
lished, is it possible to give the work to the 
department?” 

Chairman Lee: “I do not know how we 
can cross that bridge until we reach it. 
Will this not have to be determined when 
the department is organized? There is no 
ruling that covers it now.” 

Member: “Why did we appoint a Foreign 
Book Committee if its work was merely to 


duplicate the work of a committee already 
established ?” 
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Chairman Lee: “I appointed the commit- 
tee on recommendation of the previous 
chairman of the section, and the previous 
chairman is chairman of the subcommittee. 
I confess I knew little or nothing about 
the subcommittee at the time, but was will- 
ing to carry out the recommendation of 
the outgoing chairman.” 

Member: “Would it not be well to have 
this committee stand by until this is acted 
on?” 

Chairman Lee: “I think Miss Davis is 
very eager to have a strong committee to 
work with. It is at her request we are 
presenting this recommendation now. It is 
her desire, especially. Are you ready for 
the question?” 

Miss Power: “We do not have power to 
merge those committees, but we can ex- 
press our feeling.” 

Chairman Lee: “I suppose it must go to 
the Committee on Library Work with Chil- 
dren and meet approval there. Shall the 
motion, then, be that we approve the recom- 
mendation? Are you ready for that motion 
then?” 

The motion was put to a vote and car- 
ried. 

Chairman Lee: “Now we come to 
another matter of new business. Miss 
Wilkinson, as a member of the Newbery 
Medal Committee, will you please pre- 
sent it?” 

Miss Wilkinson: “This is a matter re- 
ferring to the question of the Newbery 
award. This year one of the books which 
might have been considered was the work 
of an author who had already received the 
award, and the question of eligibility was 
raised. It seems a good plan to have the 
matter considered by the section. I will 
read the history of the terms of the award 
since 1930. 

“1, In 1930 a resolution was presented to 
the section as follows: 

““To be eligible for the Newbery Medal 
books must be original, or, if traditional in 
origin, new to children’s literature and the 
result of individual research, the retelling 
and interpretation being the writer’s own.’ 
The motion was amended by omitting the 
Phrase ‘new to children’s literature.’ It 
was moved, seconded, and carried that the 


Newbery committee confer with Mr. Mel- 
cher on this matter. 

“Mr. Melcher approved the motion. 

“The Newbery committee now presents 
these two resolutions: 

“1, To be eligible for the Newbery 
Medal books must be original, or, if tradi- 
tional in origin, the result of individual re- 
search, the retelling and _ interpretation 
being the writer’s own. 

“2. Since the Newbery Medal is intended 
to encourage an increasing number of 
authors to devote their best efforts to creat- 
ing children’s literature, a book by a pre- 
vious recipient of the Newbery Medal may 
receive the award only by the unanimous 
vote of the Newbery committee.” 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to adopt the first recommenda- 
tion. 

Chairman Lee: “The second resolution 
is: ‘Since the Newbery Medal is intended 
to encourage an increasing number of 
authors to devote their best efforts to creat- 
ing children’s literature, a book by a pre- 
vious recipient of the Newbery Medal may 
receive the award only by the unanimous 
vote of the Newbery committee.’ That 
raises the question, of course, as to whether 
one who has received the medal can receive 
it again, and I think it is the feeling of the 
donor of the medal that he wishes to en- 
courage as many creative authors as pos- 
sible; but one who has received the award 
may write something that excels by far 
anything of the previous year and so merit 
the award which can be given by the 
unanimous vote of the committee. May we 
have a motion on that recommendation?” 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was voted to adopt the second resolu- 
tion. 

Chairman Lee: “Is there further busi- 
ness to come before the section?” 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, Chicago: “As I 
have met old friends and acquaintances at 
this meeting, after our first greetings were 
over, almost invariably have followed a 
tightening of hand-clasp, a lingering look 
of understanding, and sometimes words—in 
the vain endeavor to express the grief and 
sorrow each has felt in the death of Sarah 
Bogle. 
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“You have all, I am sure, had the same 
experience. No action of the Association 
as a whole could express the sense of loss 
peculiar to this section. And so I move 
that the Section for Library Work with 
Children make record of the loss they have 
sustained in the passing of Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, the wise leader in the cause of chil- 
dren’s work, and the friend of every chil- 
dren’s librarian—those librarians whose 
privilege it now becomes to perpetuate clear 
and unclouded, Miss Bogle’s wisdom and 
vision.” 

Chairman Lee: “May we call for a ris- 
ing vote on this?” 

The motion was adopted by a rising vote. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to retain the section’s sustaining 
membership in the A. L. A. and to pay the 
dues of $100 in June of this year. 

There followed the nominations from the 
floor and the vote for the Newbery com- 
mittee, the results of which are listed below. 

In the absence of Nora Beust, chairman, 
the report of the Nominating Committee 
was read by Secretary Gaffney. The report 
was accepted, and it was moved that the 


secretary cast the vote of the section for 
those so nominated. 

The elected members of the Newbery 
Medal Committee for 1932-33 are: Siri M. 
Andrews, University of Washington Library 
School, Seattle; Mary Frances Cox, Car. 
negie Library, Atlanta, Georgia; Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve, A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago, 
Officers of the section are: Chairman, Della 
McGregor, Public Library, St. Paul, Min. 
nesota; vice chairman, Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, 
Katherine W. Plummer, Mattapan Branch, 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts; 
secretary, Marian A. Webb, Public Library, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

An account of the joint session with the 
School Libraries Section, which convened 
Friday afternoon, April 29, will be found 
in the School Libraries Section report. 

A marionette play, “At the Sign of the 
Bible and Sun,” with John Newbery’s shop 
as its setting, was presented by the Rosen- 
berg Library staff of Galveston, Texas, on 
Friday evening in the ballroom of the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

DorotHy MacpALen GAFFNEY, Secretary 


Small Libraries Round Table 


, 7HE Small Libraries Round Table 

was held Saturday morning, April 

30, with Pearl I. Field, Henry E. 
Legler Regional Branch, Public Library, 
Chicago, presiding. Despite the fact that 
the meeting was scheduled for the last day 
of the conference, after six days of con- 
stant meeting, it was quite an enthusiastic 
and well attended round table. 

The first speaker, Ralph Munn, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, talked on 
“Book Problems without Books.” [A. L. A. 
Bulletin, May, 1932, pp. 317-20.] 

Ralph C. McDade, of the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, led the spirited dis- 
cussion that followed Mr. Munn’s address. 

In “Negro Library Service,” Hoyland 
Lee Wilson, Carnegie Public Library, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, spoke of work done 
in the south and especially in her own 
county. At first Negroes were allowed to 


use a vacant basement room for reading 
and were lent books only on special oc- 
casions. As readers’ interest grew, this 
method was abandoned, and stations were 
established in both town and _ country. 
These stations were located mostly in the 
homes of the Negroes and in the County 
Agricultural High School for Negroes. The 
latter answered very well for school service, 
but the home stations were not satisfactory, 
so a Negro branch was built and operated 
like any other branch. 

The Negro reads much as we all read, 
says Miss Wilson. If he is educated, he 
requests books of the usual type. He reads 
current magazines and book reviews and 
asks for the Book-of-the-Month as readily 
as any other patron. In cases of limited 


education and little knowledge of current 
publications, he reads the old titles and 
reads them according to his interests and 
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ability. Children are interested in the same 
things, whether they be Syrians, Italians, or 
Negroes, and the same is true of men and 
women. It is not so much a question as 
to what they will read as to how many 
books we can get for them. The book 
selection in general is made with an eye to 
the usefulness of material in teaching the 
Negro to read. Books are also selected 
that fit in with the school work and com- 
munity life. In conclusion, Miss Wilson 
stated that a check-up on Negro reading, 
after the service had been established for 
a year, showed, not only a growing enroll- 
ment, but a gradual improvement in the 
type of reading. 

“The Small Library and Radio Pro- 
grams” was the topic discussed by Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers, former assistant to 
the American Library Association Board on 
the Library and Adult Education, who 
pointed out the advantage of the radio 
service to both the library and the com- 
munity and how the advantage doubled 
when used codperatively. Mrs. Sayers 
named the usual ways of library advertising, 
such as through book lists, book reviews, 
and story hours broadcast from the local 
station as a means of attracting new bor- 
rowers and stimulating the interest of the 
old ones, but she chiefly stressed the service 
the library could give to the community by 
coéperating with the national broadcasts 


and their educational programs. Mrs. 
Sayers suggested many firms and agencies 
which distribute free book lists and pam- 
phlet material, to be used in connection with 
the broadcast hours. She particularly 
urged that librarians secure all information 
possible before the time scheduled for a 
lecture and, in this way, have time to dis- 
play books relating to the subject, distribute 
book lists, and, in some cases, have copies 
of the lecture itself for sale at a small fee. 
Some libraries, Mrs. Sayers reported, have 
arranged to have an authority on the sub- 
ject come to the library and lead a general 
discussion after the lecture is over. 

In the main, Mrs. Sayers feels that a 
great deal of the valuable material being 
broadcast today will be lost unless the li- 
brary does its part in advertising these pro- 
grams and in sponsoring some kind of 
subsequent reading. 

After a five-minute period when Mrs. 
Sayers answered questions and gave names 
and addresses for source material, the meet- 
ing adjourned to allow examination of the 
interesting bulletin material Mrs. Sayers 
had on display. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, Mrs. Cora 
Case Porter, Public Library, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; secretary, Ruth A. Bean, Public 
Library, Evansville, Indiana. 

Lucia F. Powe., Secretary 


Training Class Section 


JOINT meeting of the Training 
Class Section, Professional Training 
Section, and Association of American 


Library Schools was held Friday morning, 
April 29, at the Roosevelt Hotel. The meet- 


ing is reported by the Professional Training 
Section. 
The scheduled business meeting of the 
Training Class Section was not held. 
Mary A. Oscoop, Secretary-Treasurer 


Trustees Section 


tion were held at New Orleans: two 
joint meetings with the County Li- 
braries Section and the League of Library 
Commissions, a joint meeting with the third 


| Brose sessions of the Trustees Sec- 


general session (see the General Sessions 
Proceedings), and a joint session with the 
County Libraries Section, the League of 
Library Commissions, and the National 
Association of State Libraries (see the pro- 
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ceedings of the last-named organization). 

The first meeting with the County Li- 
braries Section and the league was held 
Tuesday afternoon, April 26, Glenn H. 
Holloway, chairman of the Trustees Section, 
presiding. 

“Cash, Social, and Rural Dividends” 
paid to the community by the public library 
were discussed. In the absence of Orlando 
C. Davis, Public Library, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, scheduled to be the first speaker, 
Mr. Holloway enumerated specific  in- 
stances of cash benefits to communities, 
derived from public libraries. Beatrice 
Winser, Public Library, Newark, New 
Jersey, had provided Mr. Holloway with 
numerous incidents cited by the Newark 
Business Branch. She wrote in part: 

“Last fall a visitor from out of town 
used the Business Branch material for all 
possible information on an obscure security 
in order to file an inheritance tax protest. 
This meant using our back files of the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle and 
of the financial services. The other day 
she came into the Business Branch on her 
way through Newark, as she thought we 
would be interested to learn that, as a 
result of her work here, she had saved 
$2,300 for the estate for which she was 
trustee. 

“In clearing some property in a small 
residential community, it was necessary to 
wreck a building. No one there handled 
this as a business and it appeared necessary 
to hire rough labor at a cost of about $400. 
An appeal to the branch secured from the 
directory of a near-by city the names of 
some house wreckers, with the result that 
one took the job and paid $600 for the 
material. 

“After unsuccessful efforts to secure a 
position, a young engineer decided to go into 
business as an engineer-consultant for small 
companies that could not afford to employ 
a full-time engineer. From the directories 
he was able to assemble a list of small 
plants and successfully established his con- 
sulting business. 

“One business man, who had instructed 
his broker that a bond be sold at a certain 
date and had then taken a vacation, found, 
on his return, that the bond had not been 


sold and had depreciated in value. }, 
used the branch collection to find the pric 
on the date he had given his selling instruc. 
tions in order to collect the difference from 
the broker. Since the inheritance tax jg 
based on the price of securities as of the 
date of death of the individual, the back 
files of security manuals are constantly 
consulted for this information not only by 
the lawyers and executors of the estate, but 
also by the federal inheritance tax officials, 

“Besides other important features, busj- 
ness magazines form the chief record of 
market prices of various commodities. Ip 
one instance, a consignment of a compara- 
tively inactive commodity handled by a 
middleman was being sold at what he con- 
cluded was a fair price. Not altogether 
satisfied, he came to the Business Branch, 
and, after considerable search among the 
periodicals, the current market price was 
found. He discovered that his was some- 
what below, so was able to increase the 
price. 

“Notices of bids for construction work 
appear in certain magazines and in expensive 
special services. A chance to consult these 
daily sheets at the library is of great im- 
portance. Each morning contractors go 
over the day’s list at the library and send 
in their bids. In securing employment, these 
are of help. In one instance, a man who 
had been out of work for some time and 
had been following the notices got the job 
of supervising the steel work of some new 
construction. 

“The telephone company, in planning for 
future growth, must base its program upon 
a careful study of statistics. Its statis- 
ticians spend days in consulting census 
figures, market surveys, etc., at the branch 
in order to plot for normal development. 

“A manufacturer of toilet supplies had a 
representative make a complete survey of 
the industry through the census material, 
trade directories, magazines, and other data 
assembled here before starting in on a new 
campaign. 

“One advertising consultant has said that 
the solution of a client’s problem may mean 
fifteen minutes at the library for him and 
a bill for $50 to the company to be accepted 
without question. A New York consultant 
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in a retail field travels regularly to Newark 
to work on the market surveys assembled 
at the branch before making his recommen- 
dations. Another specialist in the chain 
store field does the same thing. 

“Representatives of the loan departments 
of insurance companies, in their check on 
the values of properties, consult the branch 
material to refresh their knowledge on many 
points. A man who handles extensive real 
estate developments consults the topographic 
maps at the branch in planning future un- 
dertakings. The sales manager for a large 
insurance company visits the branch regu- 
larly to consult its comprehensive collection 
for sales ideas, for supervision, etc. 

“The credit investigating business is large 
and at present particularly active. Credit 
investigators furnish reports on individuals 
to insurance companies, automobile finance 
companies, etc. In Newark, the representa- 
tives of R. G. Dun, the Hooper Holmes 
Company, the Credit Reporting Company, 
and any number of others use the extensive 
files of city directories at the Business 
Branch to verify the information furnished 
by the applicants for credits or insurance. 
Out-of-town agencies telephone regularly 
for such data. Much of the work can be 
done through these directories. If the 
directories confirm the information given, 
little more need be done. As the payment 
is frequently based on the number of re- 
ports, this help is obvious. 

“A large local plumbing and heating con- 
tractor gets from the Business Branch the 
personnel of the various concerns on whose 
work he wishes to bid. 

“A real estate dealer specializing in in- 
dustrial properties studies here the business 
connections of the man with whom he wishes 
to do business before planning his work. 
As a key to possible markets, he secures the 
names of officers of large concerns in special 
lines of business for approach in connection 
with various sites offered for sale. 

“The man who wants to act as local dis- 
tributor for electrical appliances has added 
to his list of electrical manufacturers from 
our trade directories and has found useful 
information about the people with whom he 
wishes to make connections. 

“So much for specific instances. The im- 


portant feature of an adequate business 
collection is that it provides a time and 
money saving avenue of approach to busi- 
ness activity. In a central spot available 
to all are the directories, investment services, 
magazines, and books needed, intermittently 
by some and constantly by many. The citi- 
zens pay the city’s bills and the city fur- 
nishes the necessary stores of information— 
an illustration of the merits of codperative 
handling of resources.” 

Mr. Holloway added that he knew of a 
man who could have saved $92,000 by 
consulting his public library before erecting 
a new plant. He also mentioned the cash 
value of the public library to the housewife 
who is able successfully and inexpensively 
to can fruits and vegetables for winter use, 
with the aid of information obtained with- 
out charge from the library. 

Addresses on “Social Dividends,” by 
Walter D. Cline, trustee of the Public 
Library, Wichita Falls, Texas, and on 
“Rural Dividends,” by Mary Mims, exten- 
sion sociologist, State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, will be reported in a 
future issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

“Speaking as a Citizen,” an address by 
Frederick W. Williamson, managing editor 
of the World and the News-Star, Monroe, 
Louisiana, was printed in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for July, 1932, pages 447-50. 

Following Mr. Williamson’s address, 
which had advocated a citizens’ library 
movement “to arouse public sentiment 
throughout the entire country to the im- 
portance of library service as an essential 
element in the life of the community,” 
H. Marjorie Beal, State Library Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, North Carolina, spoke of the 
Citizens’ Library Movement in her state. 
She said in part: 

“I feel that my name is on the program 
under false pretenses, for I was not in 
North Carolina when the Citizens’ Library 
Movement was started. I did come into 
the state soon enough to realize the awaken- 
ing in regard to libraries and library service 
which had occurred, and I should advise 
any state to further a similar plan. We 
librarians are too prone to keep our work 
and our problems to ourselves. We need 
the interest, the support, and the enthusiasm 
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of all the people. At a meeting of the North 
Carolina Library Association held in Char- 
lotte in November, 1927, a wise choice of 
speaker was made for the final session. 
Dr. Frank Graham brought a spark of 
enthusiasm to that meeting which has re- 
sulted in the Citizens’ Library Movement 
and in a library consciousness for the whole 
state. You will remember that the A. L. A. 
Library extension report was issued in 1926. 
That presented comparative statistics of 
public libraries in the United States and 
Canada and listed North Carolina very near 
the bottom in regard to library support. 
That also meant a low per capita of books, 
with few libraries, many of them inade- 
quately supported, and many people com- 
placent over the whole situation. 

“After Dr. Graham’s talk, a committee 
was appointed to start action. Some weeks 
later this committee, with additional mem- 
bers, met at Chapel Hill. Each member 
brought the names of people who might be 
interested. A chairman was chosen, a 
publicity chairman was appointed, and plans 
were made. Letters—one thousand of 
them—were sent to people in all sections 
of the state, and, as replies were received, 
a file by place and a file by name were kept. 
Each of the one hundred counties had at 
least one member of the Citizens’ Library 
Movement. People were not asked for 
funds; they were asked to join the move- 
ment and to work for library service for 
everyone in North Carolina. 

“A handbook [copies of which may be ob- 
tained from Miss Beal] was prepared by 
the North Carolina Library Commission 
and paid for by the North Carolina Library 
Association. That handbook gave the peo- 
ple a picture of library conditions and li- 
brary needs which they had not had 
heretofore and has been an excellent tool. 

“Governor Oliver M. Gardner, who is a 
lawyer, a university graduate, and a man 
of culture, accepted an invitation to speak 
at the 1929 meeting of the N. C. L. A. 
His address was called ‘The Significance 
of the Citizens’ Library Movement,’ and 
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in that he said, ‘I regard the Citizeny 
Library Movement to provide a good 
county-wide library service for every County 
as one of the most profoundly important 
and far-reaching developments in public 
education in this State since the introduc. 
tion of the compulsory school law.’ 

“If any of you plan to start a Citizens 
Library Movement in your state the follow. 
ing suggestions may be of value. 

“1, Get many people from all sections of 
the state to join. Get people to talk libraries 
and to realize the need for improved library 
service. 

“2. Reach all organizations, such as the 
women’s clubs; parent-teacher associations; 
the men’s clubs, such as the Lions, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Civitan; the business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs, the American 
Association of University Women; the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

“3. Choose wisely your chairman—a man 
who has many contacts, who talks well, who 
has vision. 

“4. Choose a strong vice chairman. 

“s. Divide the state into districts with 
district chairmen and district meetings. 

“6. Have a good publicity committee to 
keep the plan before the people. 

“7. Work not only for better libraries, 
both local and county, but work for a state 
project, state aid, and federal aid. 

“8. Have resolutions passed by organiza- 
tions and publish these resolutions. 

“9. Publish a handbook of information on 
conditions and distribute it widely. 

“Among results of the Citizens’ Library 
Movement in North. Carolina have been 
library service initiated or developed in four 
counties, two new library buildings, and 
funds voted for a state library commission 
book truck.” 

The second meeting of the Trustees Sec- 
tion with the County Libraries Section and 
the League of Library Commissions was 
an informal discussion with representatives 
of national organizations interested in li- 
braries. 

GLenn H. Hotioway, Chairman 
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Work with the Blind Round Table 


ABEL R. GILLIS, State Library, 

Sacramento, California, was the 

only member of the Committee 
on Work with the Blind present at the 
round table on work with the blind held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel Saturday morning, 
April 30. We appreciate her kindness in 
preparing the following report: 

Sixteen people attended the round table, 
including Herman H. B. Meyer, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., and Miss 
Gillis, who presided. Edward Endicott, 
Public Library, St. Louis; Francis K. W. 
Drury, Carnegie Library, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Edith Tobitt, Public Library, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Elizabeth Everett Wil- 
son, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; a 
young woman and a young man from the 
Milwaukee Public Library; and some young 
women from libraries in the south, inter- 
ested in the subject in general, were also 
present. Mr. Drury had carried over his 
interest from his connection with A. L. A. 
Headquarters and contributed to the dis- 
cussion. 

Because Dr. Meyer had to attend the 
A. L. A. Council meeting and wished to 
speak at the round table before leaving, 
Miss Gillis began the meeting by outlining 
the questions for discussion very briefly. 
She read a letter from Annie E. Carson, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, and then 
explained the $100,000 project for books 
for the adult blind. Next she told of the 
chairman’s questionnaire to committee mem- 
bers and summarized the answers as fol- 
lows: Consensus of opinion is that titles for 
embossing are well chosen. Seven of the 
committee members say we should have 
more fiction. Other specific suggestions are 
for: (1) one-act plays for students, (2) 
an encyclopedia, (3) a dictionary, (4) list 
in Braille of books published by the govern- 
ment, (5) suitable material in Moon type 
for American beginners, (6) a few funda- 
mental works on philosophy for advanced 
students, (7) books for business men. Two 
members of the committee made a plea for 


better proof reading, and Cleveland sent a 
very complete and useful report on binding. 

The chairman then called on Dr. Meyer 
who spoke at some length on various phases 
of the work. He explained the delay in 
receiving lists, which made the beginning 
of the work somewhat slow, and also ex- 
plained clerical points, like the certificates 
of receipt and the necessity for getting them 
in promptly. He said that money was to 
be spent for Moon as well as Braille books 
and that among the titles printed in Moon 
would be Frost’s Collected poems and 
Dana’s Two years before the mast. He 
told of the “book of the minute” project 
and said that, from the titles submitted by 
the subcommittee in charge of it, one book 
of fiction and one of non-fiction would be 
published each month. Whenever possible 
an extra book of fiction will be printed to 
help satisfy demand. 

Special requests were cited, particularly 
for historical fiction, for law books, and 
for a handbook on radio. All are being 
looked into with a view to filling the re- 
quests. A radio handbook that will not 
be too technical and too dependent on dia- 
grams is especially sought. Both American 
Printing House and Universal Braille Press 
are experimenting in the making of dia- 
grams with what Dr. Meyer thinks is 
promise of success. 

Discussing the purchase of books in one- 
side print, Dr. Meyer thought that, in the 
case of books of undoubted merit, such as 
Jeans’ Mysterious universe, books in one- 
side print might be purchased. No text- 
books will be printed from the project fund, 
nor will an encyclopedia or a dictionary 
be printed, but a handbook of English or 
aid to spelling may be, if a suitable one can 
be found. Since the blind do not ordinarily 
have access to the books mentioned, bibliog- 
raphies are omitted from embossed books. 
An index is kept, if on examination it seems 
to be of sufficient interest and value to blind 
readers. 

Regarding criticisms of proof reading and 
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binding, Dr. Meyer said he was taking steps 
to have both improved. The United States 
Bureau of Standards is making tests of 
paper and will draw up a standard specifica- 
tion for paper. Also a standard for bind- 
ing will be drawn up. Dr. Meyer read 
Mrs. Davis’ letter, which raised several 
interesting points. One was regarding 
Braille 2. It is Dr. Meyer’s opinion that 
before long we will have a uniform Braille 
for Great Britain and America. He said 
he would consider the reprinting of old 
titles now out of print which had proved 
popular. He suggested the division of the 
A. L. A. committee into groups that would 
consider books in different classes for em- 
bossing: one group for fiction, one for 
biography, one for travel and history, etc. 
He also spoke of the possibility of having 
lists of the titles printed regularly in 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine. He said some 
libraries complained about lack of shelf 
room for books received, but emphasized 
that this is a problem of the individual 
library and not of the project. He said 
that one library is avoiding this dilemma 
by sending some of the books to institutions 
for the blind and to other libraries on long 
loan and said that this is permissible. He 
said not to send books to far distant points, 
however, but to try and keep them within 
a library’s own territory. 

The chairman commented on _ several 
points raised by Dr. Meyer and then asked 
for questions. The discussion was most 
informal and many questions were asked, 
particularly by those who came from an 
interest in the subject and who were not 
actively engaged in work for the blind. The 
chairman tried to impress upon these in- 
quirers the desirability of referring blind 
readers to the nearest good-sized library 
for the blind rather than of attempting to 
start collections of their own. The chair- 
man also advised careful consideration of 
the question of long loans to other libraries, 
as her experience with service given in this 
way has not been satisfactory. Loans of 
some of the titles to the state school for 
the blind, or to other state institutions for 
the blind, seem feasible, provided someone 
suitable is designated to have charge. 


Lucille A. Goldthwaite’s announcement 
of the Braille catalogs published by the 
American Braille Press follows: 

“The Braille catalogs published by the 
American Braille Press, 74 rue Lauriston 
Paris, France, are now sold for fifty cents 
a copy. Orders should be sent to the Paris 
address with stamps or a money order. 
Blind readers are always asking for catalogs 
in Braille, so this one should be popular at 
that price. We keep twenty-five copies of it 
in active circulation. A supplement to the 
Braille Catalog of books in grade 14 has 
just been issued under date of March, 1932, 
and sent free to all who own the main 
catalog. This catalog lists every book avail- 
able in grade 1}. It includes in all nearly 
two thousand titles. For the greater con- 
venience of the blind reader, the usual plan 
of the class catalog has been modified. 
The main divisions of non-fiction, as classi- 
fied by Dewey, are placed alphabetically 
instead of in their usual numerical outline. 
This plan has apparently been satisfactory. 
As was pointed out at the World Confer- 
ence on Work for the Blind, it is desirable 
that catalogs for the blind follow the same 
pattern when possible, on the same principle 
that furniture in a room used by a person 
who is blind should not be moved about. 
This catalog was compiled by the staff of 
the Library for the Blind of the New York 
Public Library. It is unique in the develop- 
ment of library service for the blind, for it 
is the first attempt to create a union list of 
the output of all the presses. Its aim is to 
inform readers who are blind of all material 
available to them. The price of the catalog 
was formerly two dollars.” 

The round table meeting was friendly and 
informal, and much information was given, 
although, from the nature of the group, it 
could not be a committee discussion of 
mutual problems. Such discussions will evi- 
dently have to be carried on by correspond- 
ence between the chairman and Dr. Meyer 
and the chairman and her committee 
members, as it seems impossible for any 
considerable number of members to get to- 
gether. 

Annie E. Carson, Chairman, 
Committee on Work with the Blind 
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Young People’s Reading Round Table 


P ‘HE Young People’s Reading Round 
Table met Tuesday afternoon, April 
26, at the Jung Hotel, with Mary J. 
Cain, Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
as chairman. 

Miss Cain spoke of the need for recogni- 
tion, organization, and standardization of 
this field, which has grown out of the con- 
centrated attention given to children’s work 
for the last thirty-one years. She stressed 
the necessity for definite codperation among 
the workers with young people and expressed 
the feeling of young people’s librarians that 
coéperation with children’s work, the 
schools, and adult education is imperative 
since the problems of all three groups have 
to be met. 

Emily Wyndam Kemp, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, presented a paper on “Work 
with Young People in the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library,” which will be printed in a 
forthcoming issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. 

Sara F. Bloom, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, sent a paper on 
“Special work with Young People.” 


Miss Bioom’s Appress* 


A large part of the library public is made 
up of young people between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. Many of them are 
in school; others are working; some are 
combining education and work. The groups 
differ ; so do their tastes and demands. From 
the time these young people have started 
to use the library until they are fourteen, 
they have had the guidance of trained and 
experienced librarians and all the advantages 
of a carefully selected book collection. No 
effort has been spared to make readers of 
them. Now is the time for us to encourage 
them to go on with their reading. 

Work with young people is a necessity 
which the large libraries have accepted. 
Most of them have created a special depart- 
ment to handle this work, one which bridges 
the gap between the children’s department 
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and the adult, without limiting the scope 
of either one. Here the young people must 
be made to feel that this department is a 
“pretty good place” and especially their own. 
This can be accomplished by a very carefully 
selected book collection and the aid of a 
librarian who is interested in young people 
and sympathetic toward their problems. 

In Pittsburgh in the Adult Department 
of the central library, there is a good sized 
alcove devoted to the intermediates. It is 
directly opposite the charging desk and there- 
fore easily accessible to all. This alcove 
has been made as inviting as possible by 
the use of posters, pictures, book lists, and 
special displays. 

On receiving an adult card, each child 
is given a mimeographed notice directing him 
to the alcove. The notice is in the form of a 
booklet, and it tells him the kind of informa- 
tion he may find there. 

The collection is based primarily on the 
high school reading list used in the public 
schools. This list, which comprises about 
one thousand titles is compiled by a com- 
mittee of English teachers and_ school 
librarians, with the head of the Schools 
Department of the library acting as general 
adviser. In addition, the assistant in charge 
of the work reads and buys for this division 
any of the new books which may be suitable 
and which fill a definite need. Also she 
constantly examines the adult collection, 
drawing from it such books as may prove 
stimulating and helpful to the intermediates. 

Once a month the children’s librarians 
meet to review and order new books for the 
Boys’ and Girls’ rooms. The high school 
assistant attends these meetings and buys 
for her division whatever is suitable. 

The reviews in Books, the New York 
Times Book Review, and the Saturday 
Review of Literature are very helpful, but 
they cannot be relied upon entirely. In 
Pittsburgh every title added to the Inter- 
mediate Department is first read. 

As we have many requests from parents 
and teachers working with intermediates, 
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their needs must be considered in forming 
the collection. Sometimes it is a request for 
a reading list for a sick child; or, perhaps, 
for a gift suggestion; on the other hand 
it may be for a play, an assembly program, 
or a dramatic reading for an oratorical con- 
test. Whatever the need, it must be filled. 

The important thing to keep in mind is 
the suitability and timeliness of the whole 
collection. Is it balanced? Does it meet 
the demands made upon it? Is it as attrac- 
tive as possible? In place of the old, worn 
copies, we substitute clean, bright ones. In 
buying, we choose the more attractive edi- 
tions and there are many that are inex- 
pensive. Small collections displayed here 
and there in the room attract considerable 
attention and make the place appear more 
alive. 

We have two bookracks which are used 
for the larger displays. A window ledge the 
length of the alcove lends itself nicely to 
smaller exhibits. We change these often 
and before the interest in them has been 
exhausted. We try to keep all tastes in 
mind. Some like to read plays and poetry, 
others historical fiction; some are interested 
in music, and others want to create things. 
There is never a dearth of material for a 
special display. With the collection of books 
on display, we use an explanatory poster 
which is also decorative. Some of the fol- 
lowing have been used: “Wild Folk,” “Life 
in Strange Places,” “Heroes of the Far 
North,” “Romance and Daring.” This is 
a good method for introducing some books 
and pushing others. 

There is a great demand for vocational 
material. We have a good collection, but 
much of it is hard to find because of the 
classification. Vocations in law are classed 
340; in medicine, 610; and so forth. We 
solved our problem by marking the backs of 
all vocational books with a “V” and shelving 
them in one place regardless of class. It 
saves our time and is much more helpful 
to those using the books, which stand under 
a sign clearly marked “Vocations.” 

In order to make sure that our books find 
their way back to the alcove, every book card 
is stamped “Intermediate.” A shelf-list of 
the collection is kept at the assistant’s desk. 
This serves as a guide in adding to the col- 


lection and is useful when making sugges. 
tions to parents and teachers. 

With our collection arranged in good 
order, the question of getting the most out 
of it arose. It was attractive and it served 
our needs, but it was necessary to let our 
public know what kind of books we had. 
We wanted them to feel that the alcove 
and its contents were particularly designed 
for them. It seemed as if lists would be the 
best means of advertising and pushing the 
collection. Printed lists, however, were 
expensive. There was a mimeograph 
machine in the building, so we tried mimeo- 
graphing lists, and they proved very success- 
ful. We made the lists short—not more 
than ten or twelve titles. They were made 
on colored paper, and, wherever possible, 
we used annotations. This process was inex- 
pensive, and it meant that we could have 
a new list whenever we wanted one. 

Every month or so, we make one for the 
additions to the collection. In this way 
the new books are not swallowed up by the 
whole, but remain distinct. We have lists 
on Indians, chivalry, etiquette, history. They 
are displayed in pockets made of book 
jackets which are tacked to the shelves so 
that readers may help themselves. The lists 
are very popular, especially with parents 
who are constantly in search of suggestive 
reading for their children. The young 
people themselves find the lists useful 
because they cover such a wide range of 
interests. They carry them home and check 
the books as they read them. 

There are times, however, when a short 
list does not answer the purpose. There 
are constant demands for sea, pioneer, and 
mystery stories, also for animal, western, 
and war books. A great deal of time 
and trouble are saved if these lists are 
accessible all the time. We type them, put 
them into an attractive folder, and hang 
them about the room. Not more than two 
or three of these large lists are up at one 
time. We rotate them, add new titles, and 
retype them to keep them fresh looking. 
They are certainly in great demand as their 
wear shows. One of these folders holds a 
list of books suitable for gifts. This has 
annotations, gives information regarding 
publisher and price, and proves a boon at 
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such times as graduation and Christmas. 

As time goes on, the department is used 
more and more. The collection is con- 
tinually improved. The books which are of 
no value are weeded out, and, as far as 
possible, future demands are anticipated. 

Young people are extremely critical and 
require tactful handling; they resent being 
patronized and treated as children. In spite 
of this, work with them gives a feeling of 
personal satisfaction, for whatever we may 
do to open new vistas to their view and instil 
in them a love for the true and beautiful 
is undoubtedly worth all our effort. 


Tue PuBLISHER’s PROBLEM 


Virginia Kirkus, head of the Department 
of Books for Boys and Girls, Harper and 
Brothers, New York City, spoke on “The 
Publisher’s Problem in Selecting Fiction for 
Young People.” Her interest is in the 
younger high school and junior high school 
groups, and the books she mentioned are 
valuable to tide over new readers from the 
children’s room. She said in part: 

“Miss Cain’s request that I talk on the 
publisher’s problem in selecting books for 
young people came on the very heels of my 
reading an article in a recent issue of 
Harper’s Magazine, an article entitled “The 
Finer Things of Life.” Great emphasis 
was laid by the writer on the uselessness of 
giving boys and girls good books to read 
because children prefer trash. An indigna- 
tion meeting was held, via the telephone 
wire, with various people in the publishing 
and library fields over this statement, and 
we hope that an article presenting the other 
side of this picture will nullify any evil 
this article may have done. Meantime, its 
immediate effect on me was my writing 
Miss Cain that I would take fiction specifi- 
cally as my subject. 

“I have regretted it many times since, for 
every other phase of juvenile publishing pre- 
sents less of a problem than fiction; this 
in view of the terrific competition put up, 
commercially, by the very series books 
referred to in the aforementioned article. 
The book-shops and department stores make 
their turnover in the cheaper books, there- 
fore they stock lightly on juvenile fiction. 
The librarians insist that fiction of high 


grade be published by the conservative pub- 
lisher and continue to put the emphasis, both 
in selection and in recommendation, on the 
old fiction. As a result, the average pub- 
lisher, if consulting only his commercial 
interests, would publish books for younger 
children and confine his publications for 
older boys and girls to the more surely 
profitable non-fiction. 

“Again and again the question is raised 
as to why juvenile fiction must be priced at 
two dollars. Roughly, the picture is this: 
A two-dollar book sells to the trade for 
one dollar and twenty cents. Of this the 
author gets approximately twenty cents; 
overhead (which includes advertising and 
promotion, as well as rent, light, salaries, 
etc.) averages sixty cents; manufacturing 
cost on a first printing, which includes the 
artist charge and the plates—both elimi- 
nated in future printings—is close to fifty 
cents. Result—a loss of ten cents per book 
on each volume sold in the first printing. 
You see, the margin is not there. And the 
book that goes into a second printing soon 
enough to save the red figure is in the 
minority. The only solution is larger 
advance sales, and the only market on which 
we depend for two-dollar fiction is the 
library market, which is not an advance 
sale market. 

“Possibly you feel that you would coéper- 
ate more closely with the publisher, if the 
publisher chose more wisely for your needs. 
Perhaps the most graphic way to meet this 
argument is to give you an inside picture 
of the step-by-step process a book goes 
through before reaching you. To do this, 
I shall take specific titles in each case, titles 
selected for young people rather than chil- 
dren.” 

Miss Kirkus then outlined “the story back 
of the book” in several instances, telling 
how the manuscript came into the house, 
who the author was, and what reason the 
publisher had for feeling that the particular 
manuscript and author had a place in the 
library field. She told how the artist was 
selected, how the format of the book was 
planned, how the juvenile editor worked 
in close coéperation with the manufacturing 
department at each stage of the bookmaking. 
She then sketched in the further responsi- 
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bility—the type of material given to the 
traveling men, the preparation made for 
those men in giving them necessary data 
for selling the library field, as well as the 
book-shop field; the special promotion and 
advertising done for the libraries. She 
stressed the desire, on the part of the pub- 
lisher, to give the libraries facts they would 
need in regard to the individual titles, not 
the much-maligned publishers’ blurbs. She 
asked coédperation on the part of the libra- 
rians in answering questionnaires, the one 
medium for getting direct expression of 
opinion in advance, and in paying attention 
to the publicity material sent out, which is 
planned to keep the libraries in touch with 
what the publishers are doing. 

Books to which Miss Kirkus made special 
reference were: Vagabond’s ward, by 
Marjorie Prevost, a mystery story for girls 
and boys, with the setting in Paris in the 
time of Francois Villon; South of zero, by 
I. M. Ross, an adventure story for older 
boys, with antarctic exploration as the basic 
interest; Witch’s maiden, by Mabel Tyrrell, 
adventure, mystery, and romance, for older 
girls, in a setting of the protectorate in 
England; Windy shore, by Margaret E. 
Price, a romantic story for older girls, with 
the background of old Marseilles at the time 
of the first Greek invasion; Vanya of the 
streets, by Ruth E. Kennell, a modern 
“problem story,” dealing with the bdespri- 
zornie in soviet Russia; and Carmella com- 
mands, by Walter Ball, the Italian-American 
problem in the foreign section of an average 
American city. 

She then spoke of the method followed in 
deciding on selection of classics for reprint, 
of the questionnaire sent out to the 
librarians, and of the close following of the 
resultant vote. She spoke specifically of 
the following reprints, telling how each was 


chosen as the result of library votes and of 
the type of editing done prior to republica. 
tion: Ben Hur, Aztec treasure house, The 
white company, Micah Clarke, Unknown to 
history, Greyfriars Bobby, and Cardigan, 
This next fall’s reprint is to be The mill 
on the Floss. She concluded: 

“In closing, I want to stress the pub- 
lisher’s problem once more. We want to 
coéperate as closely as possible with the 
demands of the library field, and we want 
to keep our lists sanely balanced. But—and 
this is no idle threat—we cannot continue 
to publish fiction at a loss. If we are 
approaching the field from the wrong angle, 
if there is any suggestion you wish to make 
to us which will insure selections more 
certain to meet with your approval, we are 
eager to hear your side of the problem. 
If you feel, however, that we are doing 
what you want, will you not give us your 
cooperation, first, by examining the new fic- 
tion with more open minds; second, by using 
more of the recent publicity we send you 
regarding new titles; and third, by including 
more of the recent publications, both new 
titles and new reprints, on your recom- 
mended lists? We feel that we have no 
better friends than the librarians. We want 
you to feel the same way toward us. And 
we all know that codperation among 
libraries, book-shops, and publishers is 
imperative, if the book trade is to weather, 
successfully, the problems we are now 
facing.” 

The report of the Nomination Committee 
for 1932 was accepted as submitted. The 
officers for the next year are: Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Harper Willert, Public Library, 
East Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Muriel 
Page, Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Mary Harper WI tert, Secretary 
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Affiliated National Societies 





eAmerican Association of Law Libraries 


HE Twenty-Seventh Annual Con- 
ference of the American Association 
of Law Libraries met in joint session 
with the National Association of State 
Libraries in the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, Monday afternoon, April 25. For 
the report of the joint session, see the pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of 
State Libraries in this issue of the Bulletin. 
The same afternoon the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries met in the St. 
Charles Hotel, Rosamond Parma, Law 
Library, University of California, Berkeley, 
president, presiding. President Parma read 
her report, a comprehensive survey of the 
aims and purposes of the association, its 
membership, and its accomplishments. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Lotus Mitchell Mills, Sullivan and Crom- 
well, New York City, was read and referred 
to an auditing committee, appointed by the 
president. The report of the Committee on 
the Index and Journal was then read by 
Franklin Osborne Poole, Association of the 
Bar Library, New York City, chairman of 
the committee. The association adopted a 
resolution of thanks to Professor James and 
his assistants for their faithful work on the 
Index to Legal Periodicals. Josephine 
Norval, State Law Library, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, read the report of the Committee on 
New Members, in the absence of the com- 
mittee chairman, Lawrence H. Schmehl, 
New York County Lawyers’ Association, 
New York City. Thirty new members were 
reported. After the appointment, by the 
president, of the Nominating Committee, the 
meeting adjourned. 

A luncheon meeting Tuesday, April 26, at 
which members of the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries were guests is 
reported by the former organization. 
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The law librarians convened Tuesday 
evening in the Monteleone Hotel, President 
Parma presiding. Dr. Rufus C. Harris, 
dean of the Law School, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, read an interesting paper 
entitled, “The Make-up of a Lawyer,” 
after which the Hon. William Byrnes, dean 
of the Law School, Loyola University, New 
Orleans, spoke at length on present economic 
conditions. James C. Baxter, Philadelphia 
Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
read Frank S. Chipman’s paper on “The 
Common Law, Its Relation to the Develop- 
ment of Law Libraries in the United 
States,” in the absence of Mr. Chipman. 

Wednesday afternoon, April 27, a meeting 
of the association convened in the Monte- 
leone Hotel, President Parma presiding. 
Miss Parma, in the absence of the com- 
mittee chairman, read the report of the 
Committee on Education for Law Librarian- 
ship. This was followed by the report of 
the Committee on Reprinting of Articles 
in Legal Periodicals, read by the chairman 
of the committee, Helen S$. Moylan, Law 
Library, University of Iowa, Iowa City. A 
round table session, with Ernest A. Feazel, 
Cleveland Law Library Association, in the 
chair, followed. As William R. Roalfe, 
Duke University Library, Durham, North 
Carolina, author of the Expansion Plan and 
chairman of the Committee on Expansion, 
was unable to be present, Hobart R. Coffey, 
Law School Library, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, read the report of the 
committee. After lengthy discussion, a 
motion was adopted that the committee be 
continued, that it work in codéperation with 
the Executive Committee, and that the mat- 
ter of the report be made a special order 
of business at the next annual conference. 

The Thursday morning joint session of 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
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and the National Association of State 
Libraries is reported by the latter associa- 
tion. 

Thursday afternoon a meeting convened 
in the Monteleone Hotel, President Parma 
presiding. A paper by Dr. G. E. Wire, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on “Subject 
Headings in a Law Library of under 50,000 
Volumes” was read by Edward H. Red- 
stone, State Library, Massachusetts. This 
was followed by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Bar Association Reports, read 
by the chairman of the committee, A. J. 
Small, Law Library, State University of 
Iowa, Des Moines. Miss Moylan then read 
the report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for Law School Libraries, of which 
she was chairman. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for State Libraries 
was read by its chairman, Herbert Olin 
Brigham, State Library, Providence, Rhode 
Island. Anna M. Ryan, Law Library, 
Eighth Judicial District, Buffalo, New York, 
read the report of the Committee on List 
of Law Libraries in Standard Legal Direc- 
tory. The report of the Committee on 
Memorials in State Reports, prepared by 
the chairman, Dr. Wire, was read by Mr. 
Feazel. Mr. Redstone, as chairman, read 
the report of the Committee on Supplement 
to Handlist of American Statute Law. 

In the absence of Mrs. Elizabeth Arm- 
strong Cupp, Law Library, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Esther 
Betz, Law School Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, read Mrs. Cupp’s 
paper, “Pamphlets, Their Collection and 
Classification in Law Libraries.” Mr. 
Small then read resolutions on memorials 
to deceased members of the association and 
a resolution of thanks to all those who had 
welcomed the association to New Orleans 
and who had made the conference pleasant. 


The association then voted to amend its 
Constitution to the effect that the president 
of the association shall not be reélected or 
succeed himself or herself in office. An 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Schmehl, was 
read by Miss Parma, suggesting that the 
association include in Section 4 of the Con- 
stitution, relative to those eligible for mem- 
bership, persons officially connected with a 
“special library maintaining a law section.” 
This proposed amendment will be acted 
upon at the next annual meeting. 

The association voted to extend greetings 
to the Special Libraries Association to meet 
at Lake Placid, New York, June 13 to 17. 

Mr. Feazel proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that the proceedings 
of the annual meeting be published sepa- 
rately, and that the Law Library Journal be 
enlarged and a separate subscription price be 
placed upon it. This proposed amendment 
was voted upon, approved, and placed on 
file for final action at next year’s annual 
meeting. Proceedings and texts of papers 
will be printed in full in the Proceedings of 
the Association. 

The annual joint banquet of the National 
Association of State Libraries and the 
American Association of Law Libraries held 
Thursday evening, April 28, is reported by 
the former association. 

The following officers have been elected 
for 1932-33: President, §. D. Klapp, Minne- 
apolis Bar Association Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; first vice president, John T. 
Vance, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C.; second vice president, Alice M. 
Magee, Louisiana State Library, New 
Court Building, New Orleans; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Lotus Mitchell Mills, Sulli- 
van and Cromwell, 48 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

Lotus MitcHett Mitts, Secretary 


League of Library (Commissions 


S THE interests of library extension 
agencies are so varied, the league met 
in joint session with the County Li- 


braries and Trustees sections of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the National 





Association of State Libraries. For a report 
of these three meetings, see the proceedings 
of the Trustees Section, and also those of 
the National Association of State Libraries 
which immediately follow this report. 
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The fourth meeting, held April 29, was 
devoted entirely to the business of the 
league. The officers for the coming year 
are: President, Essae Martha Culver, State 
Library Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, first vice president, Adelene Jessup 
Pratt, Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission, Baltimore; second vice presi- 
dent, E. Louise Jones, Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, Department of 


Education, Boston; secretary, Hazel B. 
Warren, Extension Division, State Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; members of Execu- 
tive Committee, Frank Leland Tolman, 
Extension Division, Education Department, 
State Library, Albany, New York; Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Jane Morey, State Library Commis- 
sion, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Jane Morey, Secretary 


National cAssociation of State Libraries 


JOINT SESSION WITH A. A. L. L. 


HE thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the National Association of State 
Libraries convened in the St. 
Charles Hotel at New Orleans, Monday 
afternoon, April 25, in joint session with the 
American Association of Law Libraries. 
Grace M. Sherwood, second vice president, 
presided in the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, who had been 
seriously ill. 

It was moved and seconded that a tele- 
gram expressing regret for her absence and 
extending wishes for complete recovery be 
sent to Mrs. Frankhauser. 

Edward A. Parsons, Public Library, New 
Orleans, represented Mayor T. Semmes 
Walmsley and conveyed official greetings to 
the delegates. Greetings from Tulane Uni- 
versity were expressed by Rufus C. Harris 
representing Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, the presi- 
dent. 

The Rev. Albert Beaver, S. J., founder 
of Loyola University, brought the greetings 
of the president, Rev. John W. Hynes, S. J., 
and was followed by Harry McCall bearing 
greetings from Charles A. Dunbar, president 
of the Louisiana Bar Association. Herbert 
W. Kaiser, president of the New Orleans 
Bar Association, extended a welcome on be- 
half of his organization. Alice M. Magee, 
Louisiana State Library, addressed the meet- 
ing, speaking in part as follows: 

“The city of New Orleans appreciates 
the honor of being selected by the A. L. A. 
for its 1932 convention, as deeply as I ap- 
preciate your asking me to welcome you. 


“Mr. Edward A. Parsons has, on behalf 
of the mayor, figuratively given you the 
keys of the city, just as I predicted a repre- 
sentative of the city would do when I made 
my first appeal in Toronto to bring the con- 
vention here. For the members who were 
present at that meeting, I have a personal 
souvenir—a replica of the key of the city 
of New Orleans to which has been added 
a thermometer. Watch the thermometer 
and you will see that Sol’s rays will not 
record a higher temperature than _ the 
warmth of the welcome you will receive, 
regardless of your preconceived ideas to the 
contrary. 

““Q wad some power the giftie gie us’ 
that I might add something to what has 
already been said by the eloquent speakers 
who have preceded me. As they have pre- 
émpted the field, I invoke the shade of 
Bienville, the founder of New Orleans, to 
welcome you to the Vieux Carré (which 
we shall visit tomorrow) the quaint, old 
French and Spanish Quarter, teeming with 
historic traditions and romances more than 
two centuries old. I invoke the shade of 
the great naturalist, one of the pioneers 
in the protection of wild life in this country, 
John James Audubon, born but a few miles 
from New Orleans, whose memory is per- 
petuated in this city by the park that bears 
his name; the ancient dueling grounds of 
New Orleans, where the hot-headed gran- 
dees of an earlier generation settled their 
personal difficulties under the spreading oaks 
at the break of dawn. Above all, I invoke 
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the shade of one—grand, gloomy, and pe- 
culiar—of whom the immortal poet has said, 
‘one whose game was empires and whose 
stakes were thrones,’ the one who has handed 
down through his code the system of laws 
that govern this great state, the best con- 
ceptions of Justinian and the Spanish Par- 
tidas. With all these invocations and with 
all our heart we greet you and welcome you 
members of the American Association of 
Law Libraries and the National Association 
of State Libraries to the biggest-hearted 
city you have ever seen.” 

The response to these addresses of wel- 
come was made by George Seymour God- 
ard of Connecticut, who took the place of 
John T. Vance, Library of Congress, sched- 
uled to speak on behalf of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, and of Mrs. 
Clare E. Ausherman of Wyoming, who was 
to have represented the National Association 
of State Libraries. 

Mr. Godard enumerated the various 
places in which the associations had met for 
the past thirty-two years and said in 
part: 

“At all of these meetings, there was con- 
spicuously present one predominating spirit; 
namely, an honest striving to learn of any 
way in which the law libraries over which 
it is our honor and responsibility to preside 
might be made more efficient; how service 
might be made more prompt, more com- 


FIRST N. 4. 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries was called to order by Miss Sher- 
wood later the same afternoon in the St. 
Charles Hotel. 

Miss Sherwood stressed the fact that there 
were three things to be observed at this 
meeting: (1) to begin on time, (2) to con- 
fine remarks to a reasonable length of time, 
and (3) to end on time. 

A telegram from Mrs. Frankhauser was 
read, followed by the reports of the 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following committees were then ap- 
pointed: Nominations—Mr. Godard, chair- 
man; Ella May Thornton; Harriet M. 
Skogh; Auditing—Edward H. Redstone, 


plete, more up-to-date, and in certain cases 
more satisfactory. In very few cases could 
such service be rendered more willingly. 
From these conferences and deliberations 
may we not say that we have as a result— 
at least in part—not only our Law Library 
Journal and our Index to Legal Periodicals 
...but also... those most helpful 
bulletins of the Public Affairs Information 
Service and the conveniences and arrange- 
ments of the law libraries located in the 
several new courthouses and capitols which 
have been erected throughout our land dur- 
ing these years. And, last but not least, 
may I not say that the beautiful friendships 
which have been formed, the spirit of help- 
fulness and coéperation which has grown 
up, in a way offset the lack of salaries which 
so many of us have had to face.... 

“The National Association of State Li- 
braries and the American Association of 
Law Libraries thank you for these words of 
greeting, welcome, and best wishes which 
you have expressed to us, and we hope that, 
in the years to come, our associations may 
continue to give of their best to those whom 
they serve and, in return, receive the best 
from them which it is possible for them to 
give.” 

The two associations gave a rising vote 
of thanks for the welcome extended by the 
guest speakers, and the joint meeting ad- 
journed. 


S. L. SESSION 


chairman; Henry R. McIlwaine; Miss 
Magee; Resolutions—Louis J. Bailey, chair- 
man; Herbert O. Brigham; Mabel R. Gillis. 

Reports of the standing committees were 
then given. The report of the Committee 
on Membership was made by Miss Gillis, 
California, who stated that through John 
Hosie, librarian of the Provincial Library 
at Victoria, the committee had sent out let- 
ters to all Canadian libraries eligible for 
membership. She concluded with the state- 
ment that “we probably have in the as- 
sociation as many members as it will be 
possible to secure until economic conditions 
have improved and funds have been better 
stabilized.” Her committee received a num- 
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ber of replies and the consensus of opinion 
showed not lack of interest, but lack of 
funds. 


HANDBOOK 


The report of the Committee on the 
Handbook of State Government Organiza- 
tion was as follows: 

“In accordance with the suggestion made 
at the last annual meeting, your committee 
has corresponded with the Social Science Re- 
search Council with a view to obtaining its 
financial support for publication of a hand- 
book of state government organization. In 
this we have been unsuccessful. We have 
also submitted the matter to the Institute 
for Government Research with equal lack 
of success. Under the circumstances I re- 
spectfully recommend that your committee 
be discharged.” 

H. J. Conant, Chairman 


A motion carried that the committee be 
thanked for the work which they had done 
and be discharged. 


INSIGNIA 


The report of the Committee on Insignia 
followed, with the submission of a design by 
the chairman, Irma A. Watts. Mr. Godard, 
another member of the committee, had had 
the design reproduced by photostat in a 
size one and a half inches in diameter. The 
report was laid over for further considera- 
tion the latter part of the week. 

This was followed by Mrs. Frankhauser’s 
report on 


STATE EXCHANGES 


“The Directory Chart of State Exchanges, 
tentative plans for which were submitted 
at New Haven, has been completed and is 
ready to be placed in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Owing to the extent 
of the work involved and the amount of time 
we were able to devote to the project, it 
was not possible to make a copy of the chart, 
so only the original exists. We considered 
submitting the result of the tabulation to 
each state for approval, but, as the work 
was carefully and thoughtfully done, and it 
would have taken so much more time to 
transfer the data onto blank questionnaires 


and receive an answer from each state, that 
has not been done... . 

“Details of the findings resulting from 
the study of the questionnaires were em- 
bodied in the paper on state exchanges, which 
was presented at the New Haven meeting. 
These may be found in the proceedings and 
papers of the meeting, so it will not be 
necessary to repeat them here. Since then 
other states have reported, making a total 
of forty-five answers received. ...” 

A letter submitted by Mrs. Frankhauser 
proved the need for such tabulated informa- 
tion. 

Her statement was followed by reports 
from the various states as to the handling 
of budgets during the depression and dis- 
cussion of new legislation that had been en- 
acted since the 1931 meeting. 


BUDGETS AND LEGISLATION 


British Columbia (Mr. Hosie) : “The li- 
brary has been cut $7,900, which will neces- 
sitate marking time for a year and buying 
only the most urgently necessary books. 

“It had been planned to have the province 
enact a new library measure for the estab- 
lishment of Union Library Districts, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of a Carnegie 
Corporation five-year demonstration in a 
certain district of the province. It is hoped 
that this may be taken up in 1933.” 

Alabama (Mary R. Mullen, Alabama 
Department of Archives and History): 
“When the present chief executive was in- 
ducted into office, one of his first official acts 
was to issue an order to the heads of all 
departments to dismiss summarily from the 
employment of the state all clerks whose 
particular job was not authorized by legis- 
lative enactment. Under an act passed some 
years previous to this time heads of depart- 
ments were authorized by the legislature to 
employ from time to time, either in a 
temporary or permanent way, such clerks 
as were necessary to assist in the conduct 
of the several departments. From time to 
time clerks had been added under that law 
who, under the executive order of January, 
1931, referred to above, were dismissed 
from the state’s services. The Department 
of Archives and History under that order 
lost half its clerical force... .” 
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Miss Mullen further stated that binding 
and other work of the library had suffered 
under the existing conditions. 

Connecticut (Mr. Godard): “We did not 
have any legislature this year. Our ap- 
propriation was made from July 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1933, so our appropriation has 
not been disturbed.” 

Florida (W. T. Cash): “The state li- 
brarian, I believe, is one of the few officials 
whose salary has not been cut.” 

Georgia (Miss Thornton): “The state 
library and library commission received their 
usual biennial appropriations in 1931 at a 
session of general and drastic cuts. The 
feeling was that both departments were 
doing effective work on funds which had 
not sky-rocketed during the prosperity era, 
as had appropriations of highway, agricul- 
ture, and other departments. 

“The librarian now has a freer hand, in 
that, after the quarterly budget submitted 
to the governor as ex-officio budget director 
is approved, all expenditures are absolutely 
under the control of the librarian instead 
of subject to justices of the supreme court, 
the comptroller general, or others, as in the 
past.” 

Illinois (Miss Skogh): “The appropria- 
tion for July, 1931-33, was not cut.” 

Indiana (Mr. Bailey): “There has been 
considerable discussion about calling an ex- 
tra session, but the governor does not think 
it right to call one, so for the present we are 
just living and know the actual fact of an 
extra session is going to be held off as long 
as possible.” 

Iowa (Johnson Brigham): “At the ses- 
sion of 1931, the general library support 
fund was cut to $5,500. The law library 
income remained unchanged. The medical 
library support was cut to $2,000, but at 
the same time a special binding fund of $500 
was allowed, which really left the support 
fund at $2,500. The Economics Division 
was cut to $1,500. The salary of the mail 
clerk in the general library was reduced 
$300, while two library assistants in that 
department were increased $100 each, mak- 
ing an actual loss of only $100 in the salary 
appropriation. 

“So far as the depression is concerned, it 
has not affected the library except as in- 
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dicated above, but if economic conditions 
do not improve before the beginning of the 
legislature next winter, I feel that a ma- 
terial general cut in the support fund, as 
well as in the salary list, will be effected.” 

Louisiana (Miss Magee): “There has 
been no legislation since 1930, so there has 
been no change. However, I have been told 
that the Tax Commission contemplates re- 
ducing the force.” 

Maine (statement from Henry E. Dun- 
nack): “The Maine Legislature made the 
following changes in library laws: 

“1, The state library was placed with 
the state department of education. 

“2. The salary of the state librarian was 
increased from $3,000 to $4,000 a year. 

“3. A resolution was passed to build a 
new state library building at a cost of 
$500,000 when a sufficient surplus is avail- 
able; the appropriation does not lapse, and 
the resolution holds good until the building is 
completed.” 

Michigan (statement from Mrs. Frank- 
hauser): “The Michigan State Library, as 
well as many of the Michigan public li- 
braries, has been obliged to operate during 
the fiscal year ending June, 1932, on a 
greatly reduced budget. Fortunately... 
arrangements made with the governor, 
whereby expenditures were reduced in many 
items, have left the salaries of the state li- 
brary staff intact....To offset any 
reduction in salaries...the policy of 
issuing the Michigan Library Bulletin quar- 
terly instead of monthly and making an 
appreciable reduction in the total amount of 
insurance carried on the state library col- 
lection, together with lesser items, has 
brought the necessary reduction. In spite 
of the reduced budget, local libraries have 
turned to the state library for books to 
meet the demands of a greatly increased 
circulation. ... 

“A special session of the legislature is now 
in progress, the results of which will be re- 
duced salaries and reduced budgets for all 
state departments.” 

Nebraska (Elizabeth Mallalieu): “Our 
appropriation has not been cut.” 

Oregon (statement from Harriet C. 
Long): “The increased appropriation which 
we gained last February, while it did not 
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increase our book fund, has enabled us to 
carry on under the greatly increased work 
which has come to us. Because our book 
fund was not increased, we have had to 
make very extensive use of all free pamphlet 
material and documents and have rather 
concentrated our efforts in keeping the book 
stock mended up, so that no material was 
in inactive and useless condition.” 

Pennsylvania (Miss Watts): “There has 
been no change in legislation since 1931.” 
[It seemed likely that the legislature, in 
special session at the time of going to press, 
would cut the amount previously appropri- 
ated for county libraries. ] 

Rhode Island (Herbert Olin Brigham) : 
“In Rhode Island, the department of edu- 
cation performs the duties of the usual li- 
brary commission, and there are also a state 
library and a law library. No change has 
been made in the appropriation for public 
library support. There is a shrinkage of 
$400 in the appropriation for book pur- 
chases for the law library and an increase 
of $510 for the state library account. I 
might also add that the legislature has just 
passed an appropriation of $9,000 for the 
erection of book stacks, the sum to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the state 
house commission.” 

Tennessee (Mrs. John Trotwood 
Moore): “Tennessee’s state library has not 
suffered unduly from a decreased appropria- 
tion. Our chief concern is to spend our 
funds in the most judicious manner. In 
a recent opinion, the state’s attorney-general 
placed a very liberal construction on the law, 
and we are now permitted to consider our 
biennial appropriation as a lump sum and 
expend for different items just as seems 
wisest and best. This elastic or flexible in- 
terpretation of the law has done much to 
relieve the great pressure to reduce ex- 
penses at one place and increase at another 
according to our best judgment.” 

Texas (statement from Fannie M. Wil- 
cox): “The budget of the Texas State 
Library was not cut by the legislature last 
year. We had a very small increase. No 
new library legislation was passed.” 

Virginia (Dr. McIlwaine): “The only 
piece of legislation that affected the Virginia 
State Library exclusively, enacted by the 





general assembly at its recent session, was 
a law requiring the judges of the courts 
of the various counties and cities in the state 
to decide which set of land tax books made in 
the respective counties and cities should be 
sent to the Virginia State Library and to 
give necessary directions for the transfer. 

“In 1926, the segregation of land as a 
subject of local taxation was effected. Be- 
fore that time, land was taxed by the state 
as well as by the localities. Since it was 
taxed by the state, it was necessary that 
a copy of the land assessment book made 
by the commissioner of the revenue in each 
county and city of the state should be sent to 
the auditor of public accounts, the officer 
who at that time had charge of the financial 
transactions of the state.... When seg- 
regation went into effect, it became un- 
necessary for taxation purposes for the state 
to have copies of these land tax books. 
Hence, the very valuable set of land tax 
books owned by the state from 1782 through 
1926 came to an abrupt end. These books 
have finally come into the possession of the 
Virginia State Library. ... 

“These land tax books and personal prop- 
erty tax books are mines of information for 
persons doing historical work and also for 
those doing genealogical work... . 

“The legislature cut the salaries of all 
persons paid by the state 10 per cent for 
one year, with possible continuance of a 
cut for the second year. ... The appropri- 
ations of the library other than for salaries 
were cut about 6 per cent, and the governor 
has the power to make further cuts if 
necessary... .” 

Wisconsin (Joseph Schafer): “The state 
historical society has been in conference 
with the governor and his Emergency Com- 
mittee on Finance. The society offered to 
turn back into the state treasury at the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, an amount of 
money saved from three funds which would 
equal approximately one-tenth of the aggre- 
gate appropriations made by the state to 
this institution. 

“These savings are in the operation fund, 
out of which salaries, supplies, travel, post- 
age, etc., are paid; the maintenance fund, 
for the upkeep and repair of the bnilding; 
and the museum fund, for the purchase of 
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specimens. No saving, it was reported to 
the committee, could be made from the book 
fund or from the fund for binding and 
shelving books. 

“So far as appearances went, the gover- 
nor and his committee were satisfied with 
the society’s proffer.... The society will 
be able to conduct its strictly library business 
on about the same financial basis as hereto- 
ee 

In the discussion of handling budgets 
during the depression, Mr. Brigham of 
Rhode Island noted that he was presenting 
a paper on appropriations for state libraries 
before the American Association of Law 
Libraries Thursday afternoon, April 28. 
He stated that this address grouped the li- 
braries in accordance with their annual 
income, including not only budget appropri- 
ations, but other revenues such as sale of 
books, land rentals, and court fees. He 
added: 

“My investigation shows that the majority 
of state libraries are now expending money 
appropriated by the legislature of 1931, and 
in that year the economic depression had 
not reached its height and the panic psy- 
chology had not asserted itself in the minds 
of the legislative members. At present there 
is much foreboding concerning the future, 
and many libraries expect serious cuts in 
either the special session of 1932 or the bi- 
ennial session of 1933. Not only have li- 
braries received cuts in budget, but in several 
states the governor has exercised his prerog- 
ative and forced the departments to withhold 
the expenditure of funds previously appro- 
priated. One or two librarians noted re- 
ductions in book appropriations, but stated 
that they had been able to make their ap- 
propriations go farther than usual by pur- 
chasing many books at reduced prices. In 
general, the libraries have suffered from 
the economic situation, but the friendly let- 
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ters show that our state and law libraries 
are carrying on with courage and sustained 
hope.” 

Various communications were then read 
with some discussion as to the designation 
of depositories for documents throughout 
the various states, following which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Miss Macee Gives LUNCHEON 
The delegates of both the National As- 


sociation of State Libraries and the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries were 
guests of Miss Magee at a luncheon given 
at the Patio Royal, Tuesday, April 26. 

In the lovely courtyard, filled with semi- 
tropical plants, the luncheon was served at 
a U-shaped table. A fountain massed in 
low shrubbery formed a background for 
the speakers’ table, which was shaded by 
a huge scarlet canopy, striped in black, mak- 
ing in the bright sunshine a colorful scene, 
not soon to be forgotten. 

Greetings were brought to the guests by 
Mrs. Flo Field, author of a guide book to 
New Orleans; Mrs. Helen Pitkin Schertz; 
and Mr. Parsons. Responses were made by 
Mr. Godard and Miss Sherwood. 

During the luncheon, Mrs. Field enter- 
tained the guests with delightful stories, 
and four Negro boys, three of whom danced 
to the music made by the fourth on a curi- 
ous instrument, constructed from a packing 
box, tin cans, and lids, contributed their 
share to the enjoyment. 

After the luncheon, the party was divided 
into two groups, which, under the compe- 
tent guidance of Mrs. Field and Mrs. 
Schertz, were conducted through the Vieux 
Carré, or French Quarter. During the 
course of the trip, the members were re- 
ceived by Lyle Saxon, author of Fabulous 
New Orleans and other books pertaining 
to Louisiana, at his home in Royal Street. 


SECOND N. 4. S. L. SESSION 


The second session of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries was a joint meet- 
ing with the Public Documents Committee, 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Wednesday 
morning, April 27, Miss Sherwood presiding. 





as se fe 


The first paper on the program was an 
address by Rollin A. Sawyer, New York 
Public Library, who, as chairman of the 
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Publication Committee, spoke on “The Pub- 
lic Affairs Information Service.” He traced 
the history of the information service from 
its organization for assistance to legislative 
reference sections of state libraries to the 
present day when it is of service to all. 
He recounted that it was organized at the 
Kaaterskill meeting of the A. L. A. in 1913 
by Dr. Lapp, then director of the Indiana 
Legislative Reference Bureau, and a group 
of special librarians. The service was con- 
tinued for some months with the assistance 
of the Special Libraries Association. It was 
found that it was impossible to continue it 
by depending upon the subscribers to provide 
material regularly, so eventually an editor 
was engaged, and arrangements were made 
to have the compilation carried on at the 
office of the H. W. Wilson Company, which 
company agreed to attend to the business 
management as well as the printing of the 
P. A. I. 8. Bulletin. 

Public libraries became the most numerous 
subscribers, and, the nominal relation with 
the Special Libraries Association having 
vanished, the P. A. J. 8. assumed the inde- 
pendent existence which it has maintained 
ever since. 

Mr. Sawyer stated that the object of the 
Bulletin was to furnish a weekly subject 
index to material on economic and social 
topics appearing in any form or in any place, 
in English, not duplicating to any great de- 
gree the other printed indexes. The first 
printed annual volume was for the year 
ending September 30, 1915. In_ 1918, 
through Dr. Williamson, chairman of the 
Publication Committee, the editorial staff 
was removed to the Economics Division of 
the New York Public Library, in order to 
place at the editor’s disposal the great mass 
of publications received daily by the library. 
The result was a great increase in the 
number of subjects indexed and an im- 
provement in the quality of the references. 
In 1922, the Wilson Company asked to be 
relieved of the business management, which 
was then taken over by the Publication Com- 
mittee, but the Wilson Company continues 
to print the Bulletin. 

The Bulletin has always sought to provide 
information for legislative reference li- 
braries, and to this end has contained an 





index to current session laws of the states 
and of certain foreign countries and prov- 
inces, in so far as they relate to economic 
and social questions. As soon as a volume 
of session laws is received, it appears in the 
weekly Bulletin under the heading “Legisla- 
tion” with complete collation and price. In 
the same Bulletin, under appropriate head- 
ings, with the subheading “Laws,” are found 
references to specific laws, such as “ Mothers’ 
Pensions—Laws.” In each quarterly cumu- 
lated Bulletin, these entries are collected, 
and, by the time the annual is ready, they 
fill many pages. 

The Library of Congress index to legis- 
lation supersedes much of what appears in 
P. A. I. 8., but, as a current index, the 
P. A. I. §. still serves a purpose. The 
contents of a volume received up to Monday 
of any week are indexed and in print on 
Saturday. 

Contents of governors’ messages, legisla- 
tive manuals and journals, and bulletins and 
special reports of state departments are 
listed, often several months before the 
Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
is available. 

One of the original aims was the ex- 
change of bibliographies and reports by 
legislative or municipal reference libraries. 
Copies of typewritten bibliographies re- 
ceived from the Library of Congress are 
regularly listed in the Bulletin with the 
notice that copies may be secured only from 
the P. 4. I. S. 

Federal and municipal documents and the 
publications of national and provincial gov- 
ernments throughout the British Empire are 
all included. Foreign municipal documents 
and foreign documents in English are in- 
dexed, if they appear to be suitable. It has 
not been possible or seemingly desirable to 
include publications in foreign languages. 

Mr. Sawyer further stated that in general 
the Publication Committee hopes to list, 
analyze, or index books, monographs, pam- 
phlets, government documents, society pro- 
ceedings, periodical articles, and typewritten 
compilations. Some of these items may later 
appear in other bibliographies, but that will 
generally be long after they are in the 
P. A. I. 8. Bulletins, while many of them 
will be hard to find in any other list. And 
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the word “information” in the name is taken 
seriously. The committee has always im- 
pressed upon the editor the importance of 
helping reference librarians answer ques- 
tions. It will therefore be noted that peri- 
odical articles of a statistical or practical 
nature predominate. 

In conclusion Mr. Sawyer reminded his 
audience of ways in which state libraries 
could help: 

“First, you can make suggestions. Tell 
us what subjects you would like to have em- 
phasized or added to our lists, or what pub- 
lications, or classes of publications, you do 
not find in the Bulletin. Second, send us 
promptly copies of your state documents, 
which, in your opinion, should be listed, 
but bear in mind that regular administrative 
reports are listed only on their first 
appearance. If you have an agricultural ex- 
periment station bulletin dealing with taxa- 
tion of farms, a special report on the public 
school system, or an economic survey of a 
county, send it to us while it is new. If 
you have made for your legislature a re- 
port that other legislative librarians could 
use, make a carbon for us.... 

“And last, but most important of all, sub- 
scribe. At the present time there are 
twenty-one state libraries on the mailing 
list, and most of them have been there from 
the beginning. After all, the service that 
we can furnish you is determined by the 
support you can give us.” 


A. L. A. ANNUITIES PLAN 


Mr. Sawyer’s address was followed by a 
report on the A. L. A. plan for annuities 
by Miss Skogh, who discussed the findings 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Annuities 
and Pensions and told her hearers that full 
reports of the committee’s activities could 
be found in the February, 1932, A. L. A. 
Bulletin, pages 82-86, and the April issue, 
pages 242-43. [For the plan presented to 
the A. L. A. Council at New Orleans, see 
the May Bulletin, pages 325-26. ]} 


THREE MEmMoRIALS 


A memorial to Dr. Melvil Dewey was 
then presented by Mr. Godard and the fol- 
lowing resolution submitted by Mr. Godard 
was adopted: 
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“Resolved, that we the members of the 
National Association of State Libraries, as- 
sembled at our thirty-fifth annual confer- 
ence, hereby record our appreciation of the 
loyal and valuable service of Dr. Melvil 
Dewey and our sorrow at his loss from our 
midst; and be it further 

“Resolved, that these resolutions be spread 
upon our records and that a copy be sent 
to Mrs. Dewey and his son Godfrey with 
an expression of our sorrow and sympathy.” 

A formal motion was carried thanking 
Mr. Godard for his thorough, sympathetic, 
and careful analysis of the life and character 
of this very great man in the library as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Redstone paid a tribute to Charles F. 
D. Belden, his predecessor as state librarian 
of Massachusetts, and the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Resolved, by the National Association of 
State Libraries in convention assembled, 
that Mr. Charles F. D. Belden’s ability and 
modesty, his good judgment and genuine 
friendliness, made him an invaluable member 
of our association and we, his associates, 
cannot record his notable service to the 
association without also expressing our 
sincere and warm personal regard and 
our deep sense of a great loss, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to his family.” 

A tribute to Con P. Cronin, former state 
librarian of Arizona, sent by Marjorie A. 
Baker, assistant librarian of that state, was 
read by Miss Watts as secretary, and the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, in the death of Con P. Cronin, 
state law and legislative reference librarian, 
we have lost a loyal worker and warm friend 
and an efficient public servant, and 

“Whereas, his example and service will 
remain with us a cherished and intimate 
memory, therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the National Association of 
State Libraries in convention assembled, that 
we express our appreciation of his service 
to this association and our sense of loss in 
his passing, and be it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this resolution 
be spread on the minutes and that a copy 
be sent to his family.” 
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The members then rose and stood for a 
moment in memory of the departed mem- 
bers. 

Word having been received of the death 
of Elias J. Lien, a former president of the 
association, the Resolutions Committee was 
instructed to prepare suitable resolutions for 
adoption by the association. 


CiLear1inc House ror DocuMENTS 


Mr. Brigham, Rhode Island, then pre- 
sented his report of the Committee on the 
Clearing House for Public Documents. He 
told what the committee had been doing and 
how it had tried to interest some of the 
national foundations in financing the project 
and called upon Dr. A. F. Kuhlman of the 
University of Chicago for his views in the 
matter. Dr. Kuhlman emphasized the fact 
that, by means of the clearing house, the 
various libraries would be able to break up 
the “racket” in relation to the commercial 
dealers, and stated: 

“In checking through our invoices, I have 
found that years ago we paid as high as 
$75 for legislative journals. I can see no 
excuse for that, because you can, through 
exchange and codperative effort, get com- 
parable material from other libraries for 
anywhere from $3 to $5.” 


Dr. Kuhlman said further: “We need a 
supplement to the legislative check-list. 
Those of you who are struggling to build 
up your files of state documents know that 
it is virtually impossible to take an inventory 
of what you have in comparison with what 
has been published, simply because we have 
no adequate check-list for state documents. 
That is a huge project, but if undertaken on 
a cooperative basis, I think $15,000 to 
$20,000 (Mr. Lydenberg is a better judge of 
that than I am) would be sufficient. Codp- 
eration will simplify the matter of listing. 
It will take a little while to standardize 
the listing of material, because it is not so 
easy to list... as periodicals, but we shall 
find a way under Mr. Wilson’s leader- 
ship.” 

After discussion by various members and 
particular reference to a meeting to be held 
Saturday morning in the Monteleone Hotel 
in conjunction with the Committee on Pub- 
lic Documents, the report was accepted as 
one of progress, and the committee was con- 
tinued with power given to the president to 
reorganize it. 

Mr. Redstone then reported for the Audit- 
ing Committee that the checks and bank 
deposits were correct and the balance agreed 
with the report presented. 


JOINT MEETING WITH TRUSTEES AND OTHERS 


The third session of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries was a joint meet- 
ing with the County Libraries and Trustees 
sections of the American Library Association 
and the League of Library Commissions, 
and convened at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Wednesday afternoon, April 27, with Lillie 
Wulfekoetter, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, presiding. 


Miss WaArRREN’s ADDRESS 


The first address was by Hazel B. War- 
ren, State Library, Indiana, who spoke on 
“Problems of County Libraries—Solved and 
Unsolved.” She said in part: 

“When I think of county libraries, my 
first thought is not of buildings and books. 
I think first of the people—the vast number 
of men, women, and children who are liv- 


ing all kinds of lives and in all types of 
communities. Most of those a county li- 
brary serves are living in rural districts, but, 
in many counties, there are hundred of pos- 
sible readers in penal institutions, county 
homes, orphanages, hospitals, and _ sani- 
tariums. County libraries are systems of 
book service for all the people of the county. 
Two types of service must be given—com- 
munity and school—and a very complete 
organization is needed for this extensive 
work. The service to schools cannot be too 
much emphasized—it alone would almost 
justify county libraries. 

“Rural people and people of all types are 
realizing their need for education. This 
need is evidenced by the Carnegie study on 
private correspondence schools, which re- 
veals that such schools receive annual tuition 
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fees amounting to $70,000,000, or one and 
one-half times as much as the combined tui- 
tion fees received by all colleges and uni- 
versities—good evidence that there is a need 
for books. 

“Many of us think we have worked out 
the fundamental problems of county library 
service. We have worked them out to our 
satisfaction, perhaps, but evidently not to 
that of the majority of people. There are 
3,072 counties in the United States. There 
are 231 county libraries and 2,841 counties 
that do not have such service. It is true 
that taxation is the big obstacle in many 
instances, but in many counties people are 
not convinced that this is the library service 
they need and want. 

“There are weaknesses in our public li- 
brary and in our county library systems. 
As I study the situation, I am convinced that 
the first and foremost problem is the lack 
of understanding of the service. 

“There must be effective library publicity. 
The millions of people living outside of li- 
brary areas must know of the methods and 
possibilities of extension service. The legis- 
lators must know, and we must give pub- 
licity to them that convinces. People will 
read and understand much better than they 
will listen and understand. We need more 
news stories and articles about books and 
book service and a follow-up system that 
will keep the subject so much before people 
that they will gradually realize what they 
are missing and what they can have. Public 
opinion rules the world. Every county in 
the United States will have library service 
when the people really want it. The idea 
of such service may start with an individual, 
or with a group, or with an organization, 
but it must become the idea of a majority 
of the people before it will be realized. 

“We should remember, however, that 
while it is our responsibility to interest 
county leaders in library service and its 
possibilities, the urging of such service must 
come from them. Very few people wish to 
be objects of missionary endeavors. 

“A second problem is the librarian. Any 
library is three-fourths librarian. The 
qualifications of a good county librarian are 
the same as for any—plus much more! 
She must have a rural point of view and a 
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knowledge of local rural conditions. We 
cannot emphasize too much the importance 
of education, training and_ experience. 
Most states have no official basis or stand- 
ards, and the trustees appoint anyone they 
wish. Some states have legal certification, 
and we all should have. In Indiana we 
have just adopted voluntary certification, 
hoping that it may become legal. If we ac- 
complish nothing more, we hope it will 
emphasize to the public and to the trustees 
the need for preparation for the work at- 
tempted. 

“A third problem—really the first—is 
good county library legislation. The inter- 
est, understanding, and training of librarians 
and trustees will be most important in ob- 
taining this. In fact, good legislation will 
not come until there is a good understanding 
by the majority of the people and the legis- 
lators. We as librarians and trustees must 
first know and then help inform them. 

“A fourth big problem is money. Mr. 
Carroll P. Streeter of the editorial staff of 
the Farmer’s Wife says we should give free 
service for awhile to create the demand for 
books. He also says, ‘Farmers are self- 
respecting people, and they will want to pay 
for book service after they see its value.’ 
I agree that we must create the desire and 
demand, and I agree that farmers are self- 
respecting people, but I cannot agree that 
they will want to pay. Some will, but 
some will not. 

“If we could surmount one of the big 
problems before us now—money—could we 
surmount all the others? The remedy of 
most of these problems lies with us.” 


THE WEBSTER ParisH LIBRARY 


Following Miss Warren’s address, E. §. 
Richardson, superintendent of schools, Web- 
ster Parish, Louisiana, gave an excellent 
talk on “The Webster Parish (County 
Unit) Library.” Mr. Richardson’s address 
will be reported in a forthcoming A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 


Mr. DuNNAacK’s ADDRESS 


In the absence of Henry E. Dunnack, 
State Library, Maine, whose topic as as- 
signed was “The Place of the Library in the 
Changing World,” the paper which he for- 
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warded was read by Miss Skogh. Mr. 
Dunnack had changed the title to “Library 
Extension in Maine:” 

“There is an increasing demand, especially 
among rural communities, for better library 
opportunities. The cities and large towns of 
Maine are favored with efficient library serv- 
ice. Beyond these, however, is the open 
country where, for the most part, there is 
very limited library service. 

“In the old days the farmer was more or 
less isolated. This condition is rapidly 
changing. The consolidated school, the 
county extension agent, the marketing or- 
ganizations, are associating him with large 
community interests. The radio, the rural 
free delivery, and the telephone keep him 
in touch with what is going on in the world, 
furnish him with market reports, tell him 
about good books, and bring him good music. 
Good roads and the automobile are solving 
his transportation problems and bringing 
his home into close relation with the town. 

“The farmer of the new day, with the 
above contacts, is seeking a better chance 
in life for his children. He wants them to 
be better educated, more widely read, and 
more efficient in their relations with agri- 
culture. The public library, greatest of all 
democratic institutions, must be given to the 
farmer. Successful farming means not only 
eficiency but also contentment and satis- 
faction with the things of life. 

“In the west a system of county libraries, 
serving as centers for the distribution of 
books, has been established. In New Eng- 
land, where we have the town form of gov- 
ernment, it is doubtful whether the county 
library system would work to such advantage 
as it does in the west. In Maine we have 
adopted an extension plan known as the dis- 
trict system, using the city or large town 
library as the center of a local area. An 
effort is being made to induce the surround- 
ing towns to vote an appropriation to such 
a central library, in return for which the 
people of these towns are to have free use 
of the neighboring library and the services 
of the staff and may also have collections of 
books sent to each community. This form 
of service is provided for by Chapter 175 of 
the Laws of Maine, 1925, Section 30. It 
reads: ‘Any town may raise and appropriate 


annually a sum of money not exceeding the 
legal limit established for maintaining free 
libraries, for the purpose of securing to its 
inhabitants the free use of a library located 
in adjoining towns.’ Seven of these districts 
have been established and the results are far 
more satisfactory than were anticipated. We 
believe this sytem is a possible solution of 
the library problem where the town form of 
government prevails. 

“The work should start with a careful 
survey of the town. Special care should be 
taken that teachers, ministers, grange lead- 
ers, and others interested in civic improve- 
ment are informed as to the responsibilities 
and possibilities of the system. The problem 
should then be taken up with the selectmen 
or town officials—they are usually the best 
informed and most interested in any matter 
of town improvement. With few exceptions, 
they will be found ready to coéperate in any 
project that promises to be a benefit to the 
town. The state extension agent should 
work with the local librarian in this matter. 
Town officials naturally think that a project 
in which the state is interested and for which 
it vouches is likely to be worth while. 

“The second method is the use of a book- 
mobile. This takes the library direct to the 
people. It has been used in many places 
and generally with success. Here in Maine 
the equipment is a Dodge ton-and-a-half 
truck with special body made to specifica- 
tions, which will shelve six hundred vol- 
umes in such a way that they may be readily 
consulted on tables formed by lowering the 
doors on the sides and rear of the body. 

“We started this project in August, 1931, 
and the work last year was largely experi- 
mental. In the first place, we made a 
careful survey of library conditions in every 
town in Maine (results will be published 
in the Maine Library Bulletin), so that we 
knew the general conditions. In the second 
place, the bookmobile went out under the 
direction of a recent graduate of one of our 
Maine colleges and the Columbia School of 
Library Service, who knew Maine people 
and conditions. It was thought wise to de- 
vote the first year to a tour of inspection of 
all the small libraries in the state in prepa- 
ration for taking up the work in detail. 
The bookmobile visited four hundred and 
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thirty-four towns, traveled more than four 
thousand miles, lent thousands of books to 
individuals, and placed one hundred and 
one traveling libraries in rural communities. 

“Our plan for this year is to do intensive 
work in three counties. We are making a 
careful study of local needs, school facilities 
along book lines, and club possibilities. Con- 
tact is being made with all civic organiza- 
tions and town officials. We expect to secure 
the codperation of persons interested in pro- 
moting rural betterment. 

“The bookmobile will visit all the libraries 
in the territory; advice will be given in book 
selection, library organization, and admin- 
istration; books will be lent to libraries; 
deposit stations will be established in towns 
where there are no libraries, using homes, 
country stores, granges, or any other place 
where someone can be secured to care for 
the books. Books will be distributed from 
the bookmobile to individuals and labels left 
with the borrowers, so that the material can 
be sent back directly to the state library. 
Before the bookmobile starts on its journey, 
advertising material will be sent to librari- 
ans, who will be asked to place it in prom- 
inent locations in order to secure the widest 
publicity possible. Notices will also be sent 
in advance telling the approximate time the 
bookmobile will arrive in each place where 
it is scheduled to stop. 

“We believe that if the codperation of 
all civic organizations can be secured it will 
be possible to supply the book requirements 
of every rural section in Maine with very 
little additional cost. Of course the first 
cost is considerable; however, if some or- 
ganization can be interested in library ex- 
tension, its members may make this one of 
their projects. In Maine, the Business and 
Professional Women’s clubs gave us a car 
and the state congress of parents and teachers 
helped us with the finances the first year. 

“The third method adopted in Maine is 
coéperation with the farm bureau and 4-H 
clubs. This plan has just been inaugurated. 


We are fortunate in having at the head of 
agricultural extension work in the state a 
man intensely interested in library work— 
Mr. Arthur Deering of the University of 
Maine. Through the help of the county 
agents we are placing traveling libraries 
in the 4-H clubs, and reading has become 
one of their projects. Clubs in four counties 
have been supplied with libraries. One of 
our extension workers meets with the club, 
explains the methods, talks about the authors 
and the books, and makes every effort to 
create an interest in the project. The li- 
braries contain juvenile books, books about 
the home and garden, and books of travel, 
biography, poetry, and history. 

“No method of approach we have tried 
promises greater success than the 4-H club 
project. It takes us to the very center of 
the rural problem; it brings us into contact 
with the most interested person in the com- 
munity—the club leader, who is generally 
the school teacher; it brings us with the 
books into personal relation with the alert 
boys and girls of the locality. 

“In Maine we hope to have a box of 
good books in each of the 4-H clubs. Out 
of these in many instances will develop li- 
braries; from among these young people will 
come men and women who will support 
libraries; and more important than all else, 
there will come a generation of intelligent 
readers, who, if country life is saved, will 
be the leaders in that achievement. Here 
is an opportunity for the state library ex- 
tension agencies to do effective work, with 
little increased cost, by coéperating with a 
strong, intelligent, interested group which 
knows rural people and their problems. 

“These three methods offer an open door 
to alert state agencies to extend library 
facilities into every part of their states. No 
better time than these days of depression 
could be selected to push this work. People 
want some way to occupy their time, to 
cultivate their minds, to prepare themselves 
for tomorrow.” 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH A. A. L. L. 


The joint session of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries and the National 





Association of State Libraries was held at 
the Monteleone Hotel, April 28, with Rosa- 
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mond Parma, president of the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, presiding. 
The first speaker was Miss Sherwood, 
whose subject was “Drama in Libraries.” 
Miss Sherwood’s address will be printed in 
a forthcoming issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


LecAL LiTERATURE OF GEORGIA 


Miss Thornton then gave a paper on 
“Legal Literature in Georgia.” 

She stated that the struggle between the 
Spanish and English, along the south At- 
lantic coast of America, ended with the 
Battle of Bloody Marsh, on St. Simon’s 
Island, in which General Oglethorpe was 
victorious, making Georgia English in spirit 
and forms of law. She spoke of Georgia as 
a trail-blazer to law reform in the simplifica- 
tion of pleading and said that it took “prece- 
dence as a successful experimenter in the 
codification of substantive common law and 
equity.” 

Miss Thornton compared the Georgia 
Code adopted in 1863 with the Code of New 
York enacted two years after that of Geor- 
gia and also with the Code of the Territory 
of Dakota and the Code of California and 
showed how Georgia’s Code antedated the 
others. The codifiers followed the Alabama 
Code of Statute Law, and, in many instances, 
its provisions were incorporated verbatim. 

Miss Thornson closed by saying: “The 
legislature accepted the whole composition, 
as a statute.... Except for some altera- 
tions, necessitated by changing conditions and 
times, this code still stands in Georgia and 
is still considered by those who have gained 
their knowledge from experience under it 
to be truly a monument to the learning and 
wisdom of its creators.” 

This was followed by an illustrated ad- 
dress by Hobart Coffey, University of Mich- 
igan, who spoke on “The William M. Cook 
Legal Research Library,” of which he is 
librarian. Mr. Coffey described very fully 
and minutely the workings of his library, 
and the pictures illustrated graphically the 
beauty and convenience of the building. 
The accommodations of the buildings are 
excellent—beautiful furniture, architecture, 
and surroundings—in fact, everything one 
could wish for; and it is hoped that the 
patrons, having become accustomed, as stu- 





dents, to an excellent collection of books, 
will not be satisfied, as lawyers, with just 
a few, but will insist upon proper and full 
equipment in their bar association libraries. 

Mr. Coffey’s address was followed by an 
interesting and forceful talk on “The Com- 
munity Property System of Louisiana,” by 
Mrs. Harriet Spiller Daggett, professor of 
law, State University, Louisiana. 


Mrs. Daccett’s ADDRESS 


“The history of this body of law is a fas- 
cinating thing. While there is a lack of ex- 
actness about the proof of its antecedents, 
it seems to have had its origin in Germanic 
customary law. When the old German 
tribesmen went out upon pillaging expe- 
ditions, their wives went with them and since 
they shared in the fighting and in the hard- 
ships of the expedition, it was thought only 
fair that they should share in the booty. 
This custom became a part of the unwritten 
law of northern France and was later in- 
corporated into the Code Napoléon upon 
which the present Louisiana Code was pat- 
terned. This law made its way to colonial 
Louisiana, however, before the adoption of 
the code, via the Custom of Paris and the 
laws of Spain. The community system of the 
seven states of our Union, besides Louisi- 
ana—namely, Washington, California, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas— 
may be traced to the Spanish influence also. 
The laws of Toro, 1505, a compilation re- 
sulting from the revision of the laws of 
Spain, are still consulted in litigation in- 
volving the community property law. 

“The particular type of community which 
Louisiana has is that of “Acquéts and Gains,” 
a sort of profit sharing enterprise upon 
which the husband and wife embark. Un- 
like Germany, Louisiana launches the mar- 
ried couple upon this enterprise in the 
absence of a contract upon their part against 
it. The marriage itself sets up the com- 
munity. The best comparison perhaps for 
the community system is with the com- 
mercial partnership, though the community 
is not a legal partnership. The assets 
of the spouses, when they marry become the 
working capital and the profits fall into 
the community. The property acquired dur- 
ing the existence of the community is com- 
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munity property, with certain exceptions. 
On the other hand, the original assets remain 
the property of the individuals and certain 
strictly individual acquisitions obtained 
during the partnership may be retained by 
the individual estates in certain cases... . 

“My theory is that we should change the 
law of Louisiana to allow persons to make 
marriage contracts with each other after 
marriage, and, with this change, I believe 
our community regime would be the most 
flexible, the most up-to-date, the fairest, and 
the best calculated for marital happiness that 
is devised as a system of property law for 
husband and wife.” 


Joint BANQUET 


The joint banquet of the American As- 


sociation of Law Libraries was held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, April 28, with Mr. God- 
ard as toastmaster. 

Greetings from Miss Magee, Miss Parma, 
and Miss Sherwood were followed by an 
address by Mr. Saxon. At the close of his 
remarks, spirituals were sung by a local 
singer, Cecil Carter, a Negress. 

Dorothy Dix—in private life, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer—entertained 
the group with excerpts from her volumi- 
nous correspondence to the delight of her 
audience. 

Mr. Parsons gave a most interesting talk. 
As a final demonstration of his magical 
powers, Mr. Saxon produced Jean La Fitte, 
who concocted most delicious café brilot for 
the consumption of the guests. 


FINAL N. 4. 8. L. SESSION 


The final meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries convened at the St. 
Charles Hotel, April 29, Miss Sherwood 
presiding. 

Herman H. B. Meyer asked to be given 
a few minutes’ time to talk about the State 
Law Index. He stressed the necessity of re- 
ceiving copies of the laws from the individual 
states as soon as possible and emphasized the 
point that the slowest moving state is the one 
that sets the pace for the production of the 
Index. He stated that two states (unnamed) 
were delinquent and urged that everyone 
cooperate with speed and promptness in the 
production of Volume 4. 


New Lisrary BUILDINGS 


Mr. Bailey then spoke on “New Library 
Buildings.” He said that new state build- 
ings had been erected in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania and were under way in Ohio 
and Indiana. He described briefly the New 
Jersey State Library and the Pennsylvania 
State Library which is located in the new 
educational building. 

In Ohio, the new state office building, 
which suffered from a disastrous explosion 
in April, will eventually house the state 
library. In Indiana, construction has just 
begun. 

Mr. Bailey had gathered a number of 


photographs of the different libraries, which 
were passed around for the inspection of 
the delegates. He also had brought for in- 
spection the plans for the Indiana State 
Library, which were exhibited after the 
meeting. 


Mr. To.w’s AppREss 


The second address of the morning was by 
Henry W. Toll, director of the Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Chicago, who 
spoke on the work of that bureau. He said 
his staff had been collecting information con- 
cerning the past experience of state legisla- 
tors. There are seventy-five hundred of 
them, he told his listeners and continued: 

“We found that at the last session out of 
every hundred men who sat down at the 
beginning of the session, there were forty 
who had never before been in a legislative 
assembly and there were twenty whose total 
experience was limited to a single session. 
A legislature meets on an average of sixty 
days, so that, as far as actual attendance 
is concerned, the experience of that twenty 
was limited to sixty days. Out of the forty 
remaining in the hundred, there was not one 
out of four who had been in the legislature 
for as many as five sessions. It is fair to 
say that our laws are being made by novices 
and by inexperienced men led, or not led, as 
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the case may be, by a handful of men with 
anything but adequate experience. 

“Of course, we all know that during the 
first session a man is learning the ropes. 
It is said that when a new member arrives 
at the legislative session, he spends his first 
five days sitting there and wondering how 
in the world he got there; the next five days 
he spends sitting there wondering how the 
other man got there. He is just familiariz- 
ing himself with the processes; he is not 
really getting down to the substance. At the 
second session, he is getting down to sub- 
stance and thinking of the organization of 
the state government, the state institutions, 
state expenditures, and so forth. It is not 
until the third or fourth session that he 
begins to appreciate the responsibility that 
the legislature has in the control of local 
instrumentalities of government with the 
state. As to county government, municipali- 
ties, and the numerous districts—especially 
districts with taxing powers—he does not at 
first appreciate the responsibility of the legis- 
lature in requiring proper budgeting, proper 
accounting in instituting restriction as to 
the taxing problem and as to the borrowing 
problem. ... 

“So many laws are dictated, not by knowl- 
edge of statecraft, but by knowledge of 
political expediency and sectional and group 
demands. Still we have to take our legisla- 
tors as we find them—inexperienced men, 
men with a diversity of training and a 
diversity of motives, charged with the task 
of unspeakable importance at this juncture— 
and do what we can to get the information 
to them which will help them to do their 
job as well as they are willing to do it.” 

Mr. Toll then stated that the first plank 
in the bureau’s platform is that every state 
should have adequate legislative reference 
service. The service has three features and 
may be administered in one department or 
in three; it is found organized in both ways, 
but “every state legislature must have its 
agency to perform research, to do drafting, 
and to do revision of the laws.” 

He added: “What we are trying to do 
through this Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau is to help the lawmaker to utilize 
the vast amount of research and information 
that is available throughout the country.” 


The Interstate Legislative Reference 
Bureau is located in a building just off the 
campus of the University of Chicago. As a 
number of secretariats of organizations have 
centered there, they have recently arranged 
to employ a librarian for all these organiza- 
tions and have but a single library, thus 
making the information of one organization 
available to the others. It is not clear just 
what the ultimate development of the ar- 
rangement will be, but it is evident that it 
will result in a valuable collection. 


NEWSPAPER COLLECTIONS 


The next topic listed was an address by 
Thomas P. Martin, Library of Congress, 
on “Newspaper Collections in a State Li- 
brary.” In the absence of Dr. Martin, his 
paper was read by Mr. Redstone. 

Dr. Martin offered six suggestions: 


1. Newspapers should be preserved from 
damage by water or fire when stored in 
basements; steps should also be taken to stop 
deterioration, whether from faulty storage 
or from public use. The vandal should not 
be forgotten or ignored. 

2. Conditions can be greatly improved by 
coating damaged or fragile sheets with 
Japanese tissue, as is done in the New York 
Public Library; and, in extreme cases, 
photostat copies may be made for public use. 

3. Shelf-lists or inventory lists should be 
revised. A standard form might be adopted 
by the association. This would facilitate the 
publication and distribution of such lists and 
would eventually clear the way for the com- 
pilation of a union list or catalog, with index, 
of all newspapers in North America. 

4. Gaps in newspaper files, revealed by the 
revised shelf-lists, or inventory lists, might 
be filled by exchanges of duplicates and by 
photographic reproductions. 

5. The whole question of photographic 
reproductions has been brought within range 
of consideration by this association by the 
development of cheap film camera and en- 
largement processes, which are being dis- 
cussed by the Committee on Resources of 
the A. L. A. 

6. The problem of indexing might be met 
by making a general index of the most 
important state items in one series of repre- 
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sentative papers from the beginning to the 
present time. ... 

Ernest William Winkler, University of 
Texas, opened the discussion which followed 
Dr. Martin’s paper and stressed the difh- 
culty of housing, binding, and acquiring of 
newspapers. The lack of an index makes 
them difficult to use. However, newspapers 
contain information that cannot be found 
elsewhere, and the files are searched for a 
great variety of subjects. Dr. Winkler 
closed by mentioning two points that he felt 
were of paramount importance: (1) the 
publication of check-lists of their news- 
papers by more libraries, or a union list 
of newspapers covering as large a number of 
libraries as practicable; and (2) indexes of 
files of local newspapers by their custodians. 
The reference departments of many public 
libraries find it necessary to maintain such 
indexes. Some newspapers also maintain in- 
dexes to their files. 

Mr. Cash told how the Florida State Li- 
brary, since the present librarian took office 
April 1, 1927, has built up its collection 
of newspapers. The library is particularly 
pleased with having acquired fifty bound 
volumes of Florida newspapers that have 
passed out of existence and, in addition, 
many single numbers of old Florida papers. 

Mrs. Moore spoke briefly on the news- 
papers in the Tennessee State Library. The 
collection was destroyed at the time of the 
war between the states, but certain papers 
have complete files dating from that time, 
and they are used so constantly that they 
have had to be bound and rebound a 
number of times. Mrs. Moore enumerated 
the more valuable and rare papers of Ten- 
nessee. She told how an associate editor of 
one of the state’s daily papers had published 
a little pamphlet some years ago which he 
called Red letter days in Tennessee. This 
is an invaluable index as it is arranged 
chronologically, and all the important events 
of each year are enumerated. The library 
has pasted one of these little pamphlets with 
the Tennessee newspaper list, and it proves 
very helpful. 

Miss Mullen explained that “since the 
early 1860's, there has been a law in Ala- 
bama requiring the probate judges to keep 
in their offices bound copies of the out- 
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standing newspapers of their counties. Ip 
case no paper is published in the county, 
the probate judge must subscribe to the one 
published nearest the county seat. As a re- 
sult, there are in the courthouses of Alabama 
complete files of county newspapers, except 
where the courthouses have been burned. 
Under a law which authorizes county off- 
cials to turn over to the Department of 
Archives and History such materials as 
within their discretion can be dispensed 
with, the department has come into posses- 
sion of a number of bound newspapers in 
those instances in which more than one copy 
was found in the courthouse. Other bound 
volumes have been secured from newspaper 
publishers. 

In addition to possessing papers published 
prior to the creation of the Department of 
Archives and History, the department has 
since that date, 1901, been placed on the 
complimentary mailing list of almost every 
newspaper in the state, with the understand- 
ing that the papers received would be pre- 
served and bound. Under that joint 
agreement, the department has come into 
possession of thousands of bound Alabama 
newspapers which prove of inestimable value 
for research work. .. . 

The nucleus of the newspaper collection 
of the department was the gift of the late 
Thomas M. Owen, founder of the depart- 
ment, of a very choice collection of bound 
newspapers, which he had brought together 
through many years of historical research 
work. He prepared and published in 1904 
a check-list of the collections in the depart- 
ment at that time, and a copy of this pam- 
phlet will be furnished to anyone who desires 
to see it. 

Dr. McIlwaine told of the excellent col- 
lection of newspapers in the Virginia State 
Library, enumerating the more important 
ones that pertain to Virginia history and 
form a valuable collection for the genea- 
logical research worker. The library has 
seventy-five volumes of Niles’s National 
Register and a valuable file of the New 
York Times from 1860 to the present; the 
New York Herald for the period of the war 
between the states; the London Times for 
the period of the World War. It has ex- 
amples of many of the newspapers published 
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in the south in the period of the war be- 
tween the states, with complete files of publi- 
cations issued in Richmond during that 
period, such as Magnolia and The Southern 
Illustrated News. In addition, the library 
has files of some four or five French papers 
prior to 1860. 

Dr. McIlwaine deplored the deteriora- 
tion which goes on in spite of efforts to 
combat it and declared the problem cannot 
be solved until the library succeeds in ob- 
taining a new building equipped with mod- 
ern appliances and air-conditioning systems 
to overcome these difficulties. 

Johnson Brigham emphasized the point 
that the newspaper collections are of great 
service to the writers of history. 

Mr. Godard told how, in binding into 
volumes the more important newspapers, 
they are interleaved with a thin strong sheet 
of kraft paper, perhaps every three-eighths 
of an inch through the volume, so that, 
when the volume is used, the strain is borne 
by the kraft paper rather than by the 
newspapers themselves. He added: 

“We do not permit our papers to be used 
simply for reading or for spending an after- 
noon. They will not stand it.” 

One part of the Connecticut State Library 
has skylights, but no windows along the side, 
so that most of the papers lie flat on metal 
shelving, practically in the dark. These 
rooms are lighted by electric lights. 

Herbert Olin Brigham explained that in 
Rhode Island $500 is allocated to the Rhode 
Island Historical Society for the purchase 
of papers, the bills to be approved by the 
state librarian. In this way, an excellent 
collection of newspapers has been provided. 

Miss Skogh disclosed that the use of the 
film-reproducing machine, which bids fair 
to replace the photostat process, is of value 
in reproducing copies of desired newspapers. 

Herbert Olin Brigham, reporting further 
concerning the Committee on the Clearing 


House for Public Documents, moved that 
the chairman be empowered to add persons 
to the committee to represent outside organi- 
zations having interest in documents. The 
motion carried. He also discussed the propo- 
sition of incorporating this association. Mr. 
Godard then moved that the question of in- 
corporating the association be left to the 
incoming officers to take up and that they 
report at the next conference. 

Much discussion followed the motion, and 
it was finally amended to provide that 
authority should be given to the Executive 
Committee to act as it deems best, after sub- 
mitting the proposition to a mail vote of the 
membership for their approval or rejection. 

It was then moved that the Committee on 
Insignia should be continued. 

The Resolutions Committee reported, 
submitting resolutions of thanks and appre- 
ciation to the guest speakers, members of 
the association, Miss Magee, and the many 
others who had contributed to the success 
of the meeting; a resolution of appreciation 
to the retiring secretary; and resolutions of 
condolence on the deaths of Mr. Cronin and 
Mr. Lien, both past presidents of the associa- 
tion. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was adopted, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Alice M. Magee, New Court Building, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; first vice presi- 
dent, Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Madison; second vice president, 
Irma A. Watts, Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; secretary- 
treasurer, Ella May Thornton, State 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Miss Magee was then escorted to the 
chair and in a brief statement acknowledged 
her appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
her, after which the meeting adjourned. 

Irma A. Watts, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1931-32 
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Men Women Total 


es Py Fe ae ae 10 9 19 
Chief librarians.......... 86 321 407 
Heads of departments.... 23 153 176 
Branch librarians......... I 54 55 
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La. State Univ. Sch. of L. Science, 
Baton Rouge ............ 20 
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D.C. Library of Congress......... 19 
Ind. Indianapolis P. L........... 19 
La. New Orleans P. L.......... 18 
Tulane Univ. Ls., New 
Lo Se ey ae rene eee 15 
N.C. Duke Univ. Ls., Durham.... 15 
Ohio oe a ana e 15 
Mich. Grand Rapids P. L.......... 14 
Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor... 14 
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Ga. Emory Univ., Emory 
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La. State Univ. L., Baton Rouge. 12 
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Abraham, Effie G., “Bk selection 
vs depression in Toledo,” 594. S 
“ Administrative free-wheeling, 
Rush, 541-42. ‘ 
Administrators of college, univ., 
and ref. ls round table, 548-49. 
Adult educ. round table, 500-7. 
Agricultural Is sect., New Orleans 
mtg, 508-17; mtg in Washington, 


14. 

ye 4 Susan G., chmn com. on lI. 
terminology, 495; “Training cat. 
Ins to meet the present demands 
in small 1s,” 539-40. 
Alcott, Louisa May, brochure, 651. 
Alfonso, Mrs. Marie S., on train- 
ing for sch. Ins, 623-24. 
American Assn of Law Ls, 
669-70. 

American Inst. 
Bk Clinic, 588. 

American Merchant 
Assn, 500-1. . 

American Sch. of the Air, programs 
recommended, 646; bibliogs, 650, 
651. 

Annuities plan presented to coun- 
cil, -95. 

notianese and allied arts, bks 
on, 518-20. 

Armer, Mrs. Laura A., winner of 
Newbery award, 644-45. 

Art appreciation, promotion of, 520. 

Association of American L. Schs, 
resolution of, 498. 

Association of Research Ls, 548-49. 

Attendance summaries, 688-89. 


mtg, 
of Graphic Arts, 
Marine L. 


Bailey, Louis J., on Indiana sum- 
mer courses, 525-26; state 1. pub- 
licity for religious bks, 621; 
“*New 1. bldgs,”’ 684. $ 

Baltimore 1. broadcasts for chil- 
dren, 584. 
alz, Leonard, 


sect., 595- ; ‘ 

Barnett, Claribel R., chmn Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly memorial fund 
com., 517. 

Beal, H. M. resolution on county 1. 
administration, 564; discusses 
Citizens’ L. Movement, 661-62. 

Bean, Donald, on broadcasting, 585. 

Belden, Charles F. D., tribute to, 
6 


secy periodicals 


78. 

Bell, Dorothy G., “Some bks on 
economic problems of a changing 
world,” 527-31. 

Benny, Marguerite. 
Mrs. Marguerite B. 

Bercaw, Louise O., chmn com. on 
coéperative bibliographical aid, 


See Caldwell, 


516. 

Berner, Elsa R., chmn com. on 
rural sch. Is, 631. 

Bernstein, Adaline, chmn order and 
bk selection round table, 585. 

Bibliotherapy, Sytz, 565-67. 


Binkley, Robert C., on research 
materials, 549. 
Bixby, Alice “Japanese illus- 


trated bks in the Art Institute of 
Chicago,” 517-18. 

Blind, work with the blind round 
table mtg, a ee 

B -» On work with 


loom, Sara 

young ple, 665-67. 
Board of educ. for Inship, mtg, 
524-27. 


Index 





Bogle, Sarah C. N., tributes to, 
488-90, 657-58. 

Book buying, major problems in, 
Jenkins, 585-88. 
ook Clinic, American Inst. of 
Graphic Arts, 588. 

Book production, recent, 586; ‘‘Pub- 
lisher’s problem in selecting fic- 
tion for young people,” Kirkus, 
667-68. See also Out-of-print 
bks. 

Bookmaking, 588. . 

Books and reading, ‘‘Readers’ ad- 
viser meets the college graduate,” 
Flexner, 551; “Circ. dept and 
student reading,” Forbes, 551- 
52; ‘“‘Present-day literature and 
the college student,” Richter, 
552; Reading experiments, Lyle, 
552; courses in, recommended, 
633; “Enlisting parents’ interest 
in children’s reading,’’ Cox, 634; 
“Value of a community survey of 
children’s reading,’’ Webb, 643. 

Books in the child’s bill of rights, 


— 
Books on economic problems, 528- 


31. 

Books on film, 553. 

Bookstores ae. 505. 

Boothby, Ralph E., ‘“‘Today’s chil- 
dren,” 628. 

Boyd, Anne M., on summer courses 
at Illinois, 526; distribution of 
docs, 607. 

Boy’s book list, 651-52. 

Breen, Dorothy, secy art ref. round 
table, 524. 

Brigham, ‘Harold F., elected to 
council, 492; chmn com. on an- 
nuities and pensions, 494; in 
training class debate, 603-4. 

Brigham, Herbert O., on Rhode 
Island collection of newspapers, 


687. 

— 1. movement, Mitchell, 474- 
78. 

Broadcasting. 
broadcasting. 

Brown, Charles H., presents college 
1. advisory bd rpt to council, 
495; “In view of the land-grant 
survey and Dr. Works’ paper, 
what responsibilities fall upon the 
In in improving the service of 
land-grant colleges?” 514. 

Brown, Marie T., on publicity for 
religious bks, 620. 

Brown, Ralph M., “Browsing 
— in land-grant college 1s,” 
516. 

Browsing collections and rooms, 
551-52; in land-grant college Is, 


See Library radio 


516. 

Bubb, M. Ethel, on aid to parents 
in bk selection, 636. 

Budgets, state 1., 673-76. 

Bundy, Irving R., “Problems in p. 
1. ref. service to students,” 550- 
st. 

Bunn, Arralee, “Use of bus. maga- 
zines in medium sized p. Is,” 601. 

Business ls sect., mtg, 527-31. 


Cain, Mary J., chmn young people’s 
reading round table, 66s. 


Caldwell, Mrs. Marguerite B., 
“Cat. needs of the modern 
public,” 540. 


Camp Fire Girls, reading list, 650. 
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Campbell, Clara E., on children’s 
reading, 643-44. 
Campbell, Doak S., “Standards for 
the training of sch. Ins,” 629, 
Campbell, I. Charlotte, “Future 
work of the periodicals sect.,” 

595-97. 

Cannons, H. G. T., Bibl. of 1, 
econ., 577. 

Carson, Annie E., on publicity for 
bks for the blind, 621; chmn 
com. on work with the blind, 


664. ‘ 
Carter, Elizabeth, on study courses, 


502. 
Carter, Frances J., on reading for 
credit, 503. 
Cash, W. T., on Fla collection of 
newspapers, 686. 
L. A., Hanson, 


Catalog rules, A. 
532. 

Catalog sect., mtg, 531-40; approves 
exec. bd recommendations, 532, 

Catalogers’ Yrbk, 531. 

Cataloging, training for, 532-39. 

Chapters and sects, com. on, 494. 

Chicago centennial exposition, com, 
rpt, 496. 

Children, prevaced A. L. A. dept 
for work with, 498, 632, 647, 
653-55; sect. for l. work with, 
mtg, 633-58; bus. mtg, 645-58; 
com. on 1. work with, 646; sub- 
com. on internatl work with, 655- 


57: 

Children’s bks and international 
goodwill, 653. 

“The children’s dept and the chil- 
dren’s theater,” Schott, 636. 

Children’s L. Yrbk directory, 647. 

Children’s literature, bk lists of 
sect. for 1. work with children, 


650-52. 

Children’s theater, in Wichita, 636; 
in Toronto, 636-38. 

Church, Frances E., chmn jr col- 
lege Is round table, 569. 

Citizens’ L. Movement, Beal, 661- 
oa: Frank P. Graham, initiated, 


2. 

Clapp, Mildred C., rpt on I. sch. 
training, 577. 

Classification, training in, 533-39. 

Classroom Is, Currin, 626. 

Cline, Walter “Social divi- 
dends,”’ 661. 

College and ref. Ins new organiza- 
tion, 548-49. 

College and ref. 


sect., mtg, 540- 

53; statement from . A. 
exec. bd, 548. 

College 1. advisory bd, functions 


defined, 495; rpt, 495; rpt in- 
dorsed, 547. 
College Ins and _ staff members 
round table, 551-53. 
College Is, standards and surveys, 
Walter, 543-44; bk on college I. 
er: 


architecture, ‘ould, 578. See 
also Junior college Is, Land- 
grant college Is, Teachers col- 
lege Ins round table. 

College students’ reading, Lyle, 
552; Richter, 552. See also 
Students, service to. 

Comings, Marian, chmn art ref. 


round table, 517. 
Committee on coms, 


n recommenda- 
tions, 495. 








mn 
ad, 
es, 
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on, 


res 





i on 1. work with children, 
n> a eabous. on internatl work 
h, 655-57- 
Committee’ on resources, mtg, 553- 


Campton, Charles H., chmn com. 
on 1. salaries, 497; 

Connecticut Agr. liege, proposal 
to change name, st4 - 
Cook, Ethel, on studeAt reading, 

625. A 

odperation with N. E. A., com. on, 

. functions defined, 495. | : 

Coéperative bibliographical aid, 
com, on, 516. 

Codperative cat., 624; com. rpt, 497, 
532. 

right, 499- 

Seana. Rar aret M., on rec- 
reational reading among jr col- 
lege students, 576. 

Costume bibl., 518. 

Council, mtgs, 494-99; new mem- 
bers, 492. i 
Cama, Gratia A., ‘“‘Public- 

ity in 1932,” 607-8. 

County Ins, training for, 559-64. ™ 

County Is, “Problems of county ls, 
Warren, 679-80; “Webster par- 
ish 1.,” Richardson, 680; “‘L. 
ext. in Maine,” Dunnack, 680- 
82. J 

County Is sect., mtg, 559-64; jt 
mtg with trustees sect., 659-62; 
with N. A. L. and others, 
679-82. 

Courses for sch. Ins, 630-31. 

Cox, Mary F., “Enlisting parents’ 
interest in children’s reading,” 
6 

Cale, Harrison W., tribute to 
Sarah C. N. Bogle, 488-90. 

“Creative Inship,” Rathbone, 490. 

Crimmins, Nora, “County-wide ref. 
service,” 549- Z 

Cronin, Con P., tribute to, 678. 

Culver, Essae M., on training for 
county Ins, 562, 563. 

Currin, Althea M., on bks for the 
classroom, 626. 


Daggett, Mrs. Harriet S., “The 

community property system of 
La,” 683-84. 

Dale, Mrs. J. R., “The land-grant 
college 1. as seen by the field 
worker,” srr. 

Danton, J. Periam, ‘“‘Recommended 
subjects for special investigation 
by individuals or coms of the 
jr members round table, 577. 

Dartmouth College, tower room, 


551. 
Davis, Orlando C., on hospital 1s, 
568; chmn 1. bldgs round table, 


576. 
Day, Emily L., acting secy agr. Is 


sect., 517. 

De Bondeli, Elsa, chmn foreign 
bk com., 647, 653. 

Depository 1. legislation, 604. 
pression, Is in the, council reso- 
lution, 497; effect of depression 
on Is in Cleveland, 592-94; in 
Pittsburgh, 594; in Toledo, 594; 
in Detroit, 595; budgets and 
legislation, 673-76. See also 
Order_and bk selection round 
table, —r round table. 

Moines 1. broadcasts, 584. 

Jewey, Melvil, tribute to, 678. 

d@’Harnoncourt, Count René, “Our 
neighbor, Mexico,” 638-42. 

Dickerson, Luther L., chmn 1. 
radio broadcasting round table, 
83 on publicity for broadcasts, 

4. 


INDEX 


Discussion groups, 502. 

District of Columbia L. Assn, 
resolution, 498. 

“Dividends, 1.’ 660-61. 

Document centers, 553-58. 

Doster, James J., on summer ses- 
sions, 527. 

Doud, Margery, 501; chmn readers’ 
advisers round table, 502. 

Downey, Mary “Making re- 
ligious bks popular,” 615-20; 
secy religious bks round table, 
622. 

Drama, regional, Koch, 466-73. 

Drury, Francis +» 501; sug- 
gestions on adult educ., 501, 502, 


§03. 
Du Bois, Isabel, quoted, 565. 
Dudgeon, Matthew S., elected 
treas., 492; presents depression 
resolution to council, 497; chmn 
on the |. and adult educ., 
501; on stamp for cat., 502; def- 
inition of adult educ., 506. 
Dunbar, Ralph M., chmn cat. sect., 


531. 
Dunnack, Henry E., “L. ext. in 
Maine,” 680-82. 


Economic problems, bks on, 528-31. 
Elections com. rpt, 492. 

Elliott, Guelda . “Use of bus. 
magazines in college ls,” 601-2. 
Embree, Edwin R., “Ls and the 
southern renaissance,” 463-66. 
Endicott, Grace, chmn bk produc- 
tion com. of sect. for 1. work with 

children, 649. 
European 1. situation, Waples, 504- 


os. 

Evans, Charlotte E., on 1. broad- 
casting, 584. 

Executive bd, new members, 492. 


Fargo, Lucile F., on teaching staffs, 
526; chmn sch. 1. training round 
table, 622. 

Faxon, Frederick W., on purchas- 
ing of periodicals, 599-600. 

Fehrenkamp, Winifred, ‘Modern 
architecture and the allied arts,”’ 


518-20. 

Field, Pearl I., chmn small Is 
round table, 658. 

Finding list of reading courses, 


sor. 

Fletcher, Angus S., on distribution 
of docs, 606. 

Flexner, Jennie M., “The readers’ 
adviser meets the college gradu- 
ate,”” 551; on radio reading lists, 
58s. ee also Public 1., shall 
it be for all the people? 

For thinking America, how com- 
piled, 614. 

Forbes, Harriet R., “The circ. dept 
and student reading,” $51-§2. 
Foreign bk com. of sect. for 1. 
work with children, 647, 653, 

655-57. x 

Foster, Mary E., chmn jr-sr h. 
sch. Ins round table, 626. 

Four-H clubs, Maine 1. coéperation 
with, 682. 

Frank, Mary, comp. radio reading 
lists, 583-84. 

Frankhauser, Mrs. Mary E., pres. 
N. A. S. L., 671, 672. 

Freeman, Marilla W., on listening 
groups, 58s. 

Fuchs, Florence C., “The costume 
bibl. of the Grosvenor L.,” 518. 


Gaffney, Dorothy M., adviser in 
children’s reading, 636; secy sect. 
for 1. work with children, 658. 

ar” ag Gov. Oliver M., quoted, 

2. 
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General sessions, proceedings, 487- 


Gerould, James T., chmn adminis- 
trators round table, 548; bk on 
college 1. architecture, 578. 

Gillis, Mabel R., on training for 
county Ins, 562, 563; on use of 
religious bks with blind, 621; rpt 
on work with the blind round 
table, 663-64; rpt of N. A. S. L. 
membership com., 672. 

Girl’s book list, 651, 652. 

Godard, George S., response to ad- 
dresses of welcome, 672; on Conn. 
collection of newspapers, 687. 

Goldthwaite, Lucille A., on Braille 
cats, 664. 

Gooding, Lydia M., secy-treas. pro- 
fessional training sect., 604. 

Gordon, Dorothy, on radio program 
building, 584-85. 

Government docs. See Public docs. 

Graham, Frank P., “Public 1. in 
American life,” 479-81. 

Greer, Margaret R., chmn com. on 
bk appraisal, 631. 

Grosvenor L., costume bibl., 518. 


Hall, Gertrude E., on bk selection 
in vocational schs, 626. 

Hand, Mrs. Elsie D., chmn agr. Is 
sect., 508. 

Hanson, | C. M., on A. L. A. 
cat. rules, 532. 

Harris, Helen M., chmn com. on 
sch. ls, 632. 

Harris, Mary W., “Cataloging for 
the parish 1.,” 540; “Specialized 
training for county Ins,” 559-61. 

Harris, T. H., remarks, 487. 

Haykin, David J., on distribution 
of docs, 606. 

Helm, Margie M., in training class 
debate, 603. 

Henry, Edward A., chmn com. on 
resources, 558. 

Herdman, Margaret M., on train- 
ing for county Ins, 562. 

Hirshberg, Herbert S., elected to 
council, 492; on summer courses, 
524-25; on training for county 
ins, 561-62, 563; chmn profes- 
sional training sect., 603. E 

“Historian 1 at a changing 
world,” van Loon, 482-86. 

Holloway, Glenn H., remarks, 490- 
91; on adult educ. in La, 506- 
7; chmn trustees sect., 660. 

Hooker, D. Ashley, chmn bus. Is 
sect., 527; “Technology ref. 
work,” 549-50. 

[on ’ . handbk, 564-65; 
“Adapting bibliotherapy to pa- 
tient’s needs,” Sytz, 565-67; 
“Methods of administering hos- 
fae ls,” Sumner, 567-68; ex- 
ibit at Chicago exposition, 568; 
bkmarks, 568-69. 

Hospital ls com., members 1932-33, 


568. 
rae Is round table, mtg, 564- 


9. 

Hostetter, Anita M., exec. asst 
bd of educ. for Inship, 527. 

Hours of opening in agr. college 1s, 


515. 
Howard, Clara E., on curriculum 


m: ng. 526. 
Howe, Harriet E., elected to coun- 
cil, 492; on sch. Is, 624. 
Howell, Isabel, “A soft answer,” 
542-43. 


Ideson, Julia, elected vice pres., 
492; chmn ref. Ins round table, 
49; “‘Use of bus. magazines in 
arge ls,” 600. 
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Iiams, Thomas M., on preservation 
of bks and mss, 549. 

Ingersoll, Helen F., chmn com. on 
prof. training, sect. for 1. work 
with children, 652. 


Instruction. See Training. 
Interlibrary loans, 515-16. 
International Bureau of Educ., 


codperation with sect. for 1. work 
with children, 655. 

Interstate Legislative Ref. Bureau, 
work of, Toll, 684-85. 


Japanese illustrated bks, Bixby, 


17-18. : 
Jeihinn, Herbert F., “Major prob- 
lems of 1. bk buying,” 585-88. 
Jennings, Anna V., chmn teachers 
college Ins, 624. ; 
Jennings, Mrs. Jennie Zo 
publicity for religious bks, 620. 
Joeckel, Carleton B., elected to 
council, 492; presents A. A. L. S. 
resolution to council, 498; on 

summer sessions, 526. 

ohnson, Palmer O., quoted, 512. 

io. Mrs. Leah C., on chil- 
dren’s reading, 634-35. 

ones, Perrie, letter from, 567. 

nod college Is, rpt of com. on 
standards, 570-75; student read- 
ing, 575-76; instruction in use 
of 1., 576-77. 

Junior college 1s round table, mtg, 
569-77. 

Junior members round table, mtg, 


Junior-senior h. sch. Ins round 
table, mtg, 626-27. 

Keith, Alice, letter from, 585. | 

Kemp, Emily W., “Work with 


young people in the Los Angeles 
p. 1,” 665. == 

Kennedy, Anna C., on training for 
sch. Ins, 622-23. , 

Kennedy, R. Emmet, list of south- 
ern folk songs, 520. : 

Kent, George, ‘Religious literature 
in p. Is,” 621-22. 

Kirk, ees oes 
oun e,” 620. 

Kirkus Virvinia, “The publisher’s 


“Poetry for 


problem in -, ction for 
young people,” 667-68. ; 
Koch, Frederick H., ‘Making a 


regional drama,” 466-73. 

Kramer, Virginia, chmn com. on 
standards for P college Is, 575. 

Krause, Louise B., “The p. 1. and 
the economic problems of a chang- 
ing world,” $27: rs 

Kuhlman, A. F., “Organization of 
doc. centers,” 555-58; on_distri- 
bution of docs, 606-7; clearing 
house for docs, 679. 


Land-grant college 1s, 508-16; as 
seen by the economist, Thomas, 
508-11; by the field worker, Dale, 
511; by the In, Walter, 511-14; 
in relation to land-grant survey, 
Brown, 514; hours in, 515; news- 
aper collections, 515; interli- 
rary loans, 515-16; browsing 
rooms, 516. 

Landon, rs. Linda E., message 


to, 517. 

Lathrop, Edith A., “Elementary 
sch. 1. service as it is and should 
be,”’ 629. 

Leads, 614. 

Leaf, Harriet W., chmn bk eval. 
com., 650. 

League of L. Comms, jt mtg with 
trustees sect., 659-62; ate 670- 
71; jt mtg with N. A. S. L. and 
others, 679-82. 





INDEX 


Lee, Emma, presides at jt mtg with 
sch. Is sect., 627; chmn sect. for 
1. work with children, 633; rpt, 
646-48. 

Legislation, new 1., 673-75. 

Legislative check-list, proposed sup- 
plement to, 679. 

Lending sect., mtg, 578. 

Lester, Clarence B., on training for 
county Ins, 562-63. 

Lewis, Frank &. comp. Important 
religious bks of 1931-32, 622. 

Lewis, Willard P., on organizing 
sect. of Assn of Land-Grant Col- 
leges, 514; newspaper collections 
in land-grant college Is, 515; cur- 


riculum problems, 527. 
L’Hommedieu, Alma J., acting secy 
county Is sect., 564. 
“A liaison service,” Miller, 588- 


92. 
“Librarian and scholarship,” Shaw, 


544-47. 
“Libraries and the southern renais- 
sance,’”’ Embree, 463-66. 
Library bldgs, “‘A service of archi- 
tectural and engineering informa- 
tion for Is,” Wheeler, 578-82; 
new state, Bailey, 684. 
Library bldgs round table, 
578-83; resolution, 583. 
Library equipment and appliances, 
com. on, functions defined, 496; 
appointment announced, 583. 
Library ext. bd, 494, 550; asked 
to make study of county 1. 
administration, 564; distributing 
Bks in child’s bill of rights, 646. 
See also Training for county Ins, 
Library ext. in Me, Dunnack, 
681-82. 
Library hours in agr. college 1s, 


mtg, 


515. 

“Library movement in Gt. Brit.,” 
Mitchell, 474-78. 

Library radio broadcasting, public- 
ity for, 584. 

Library radio broadcasting com., 
round table mtg, 583-85; future 
activities, 584. 

Library terminology, com. on, 495, 
functions defined, 496. 

Library training. See Training. 

Lien, Elias J., tribute to, 679. 

Louisiana program of adult educ., 
506-07. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., elected pres. 
A. L. +» 492; remarks, 493; 
“Some periodical problems of 
Social Science Abstracts,” 508- 
99; on distribution of docs, 607. 

Lyle, Guy R., “The college In and 
reading experiments,” 552. 


McAfee, Georgie G., 501; 
secy lending sect., 578. 

McIlwaine, Henry R., on Va col- 
lection of newspapers, 686-87. 

MacPherson, Harriet D., on train- 
ing for catalogers, 538. 

Magazines, important business, 600, 
601. See also Periodicals. 

Magee, Alice M., address of wel- 
come, 671-72. 

“Major problems of 1. bk buying,” 
Jenkins, 585-88. 

“Making a regional drama,’’ Koch, 
466-73. 

Manley, Marian C., chmn periodi- 
cals sect., 595. 

Mann, Margaret, “Training in cat. 
and class.,’’ 533-38. 


acting 


Martin, Eliza J., chmn religious 
bks round table, 615. 

Martin, Everett Dean, quoted, 
635. 





Martin, Thomas P., “Newspaper 
~ /cce, in a state 1,” 68. 
6 


Mason, C. W., on annotated Cat., 


Sor. 

Maxwell, Leon K., on folk music 
of south, 520. 

Merriam, Charles E., quoted, 498, 

Merrill, Julia W., on President's 
Conference on Home Bldg, 520; 
rpt on training for county Ins, 
559-61. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., on codperative 
cat., 532. 

“Mexico, our neighbor,”’ d’Harnon- 
court, 638-42. 

Meyer, Herman H. B., presents D, 
ic ie . resolution to council, 
4908; on A. M. M. L. A., so0-1; 
project of bks for blind, 663. 
64; on State Law Index, 684. 

Milam, Carl H., on plans for Chi- 
cago centennial exposition, 496. 

Miller, Emily V. D., “A Kaison 
service,” 588-92. 

Miller, Robert A., on supplement 
to Cannons’ Bibl. of |. econ, 577. 

Mills, Mrs. Lotus M., secy, A. A. 
L. L., 670. 

Miltimore, Cora, on newspaper col- 
lections, 515. 

Minster, Maud, chmn 
membership com., 632. 

Mitchell, Lieut. Col. John M., “L. 
movement in Gt Brit.,”’ 474-78; 
remarks, 500. 

Mitchell, Sydney B., chmn prelimi- 
mary com. on research, 498. 
Moore, Mrs. John T., on Tenn. 
collection of newspapers, 686. 
Morey, Jane, secy League of L. 

Comms, 671. 

Morrill Act, 508-9. 

Morsch, Lucile M., presided at jr 
members round table, 577. 
Mullen, Mary R., on Ala. col- 
lection of newspapers, 686. 
Municipal docs, basic list of, 607. 
Munn, Ralph, on the Pittsburgh 1. 
in the depression, 594; ‘‘Bk prob- 

lems without bks,’’ 658. 


sch. ls 


National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Educ., 583; discus- 
sion of printed material, 58s. 

National Assn of State Ls, mtg, 
671-87; jt mtg with trustees 
sect., 659-62. 

Negro spirituals, Wyeth, 520-24. 

Negroes, service to, 658-59. 

Newark bus. branch service to 
readers, 660-61. 

Newbery medal, awarded Mrs. 
Laura Adams Armer, 644-45; 
terms of award, 657. 

Newspaper collections in state ls, 
685-87. 

Newton, Lesley, ‘The changing sch. 
curriculum and the 1.,” 627. 


Oberly memorial fund, 516-17. 
ce of educ. 1. See United States 
Office of Educ. L, 

Officers for 1932-33, 492. 
Order and bk selection round table, 
mtg, sh595: ? 
Osgood, Mary A., secy-treas. train- 
ing class sect., 659. 

Out-of-print bks, 586-87, 588-91; 
proposed A. L. A. information 
service on, 590-91; for children, 
649-50. 


Palmer, Grace, “Professorship of 
bks and student reading,” 625. 
Parma, Rosamond, pres. 
L., 669. 
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Zona, “Library instruction 
ye jr colleges of the southern 
ae 
a Og standardization of, 531, 


Potadical s sect., ieee plan, 
“973 mtg, $9 ~ 3- 
oceuse. Mrs. Mildred O., on 
publicity for broadcasts, 584; 
“Newspaper and magazine pu lic- 


ity during the depression,” 613- 
at pon publicity round table, 
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